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THE PHILANTHROPIST^ 

No, V. 

Remarks on tht Life of Howard^ and on the Police ef 

Prisons. 



In whatever country good government is seriously pursued, 
we may xest assured (bat the police of prisons will be «ccu<^ 
rately arranged, and yigilafitly attended to. In human af? 
fairs, circumstances comparatively small often afford sute 
ground of the most comprehensive inferences. Thus, it is ai| 
' observation of a celebrated author, an observation which has 
been much admired, that from the state of the rpads, and 
other means of intercommunication between one p^t of ar) 
empire and another, an estimate may be formed of^the civili- 
zation of the people ; that where the roads are good, tlie 
civilization may, witliout any chance of mistake, be concluded 
to be high ; where the roads are bad^ it may with equal cer« 
tainty. be cpi^udcd to be low. Such tests, wherever the^ 
can he. discovered) of the advancement of human nature m 
the circumstafices on wluch human well-being depends/'are 
of tjie greatest wse. Objects which stril^e every eye, Jhey 
ei^cil^ trains of thought m the minds of the most careless; 
trains of useful thought in minds the le^t prone to receive 
them. 

Among these tests, the state of prisons, we doubt not, will 
be regarded as on^ of the most iniportaat. If every cpuntnr 
in the world were explored, and its situation fully ascertaineoi 
no single circumstance^ we are persuaded, would be founq 
more accurately propprtioned to the degree in which th^ 
blessings of good government were in each country intentjpn* 
ally and practically pursued, than the state of incarceration* 
^o test mojre accurate of the virtue of the ruling men, of the 
securities taken by the constitution of government for the disv 
charge of the pul^lp duties of public men, would bp seen to 
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2 Howardj and the Police of Prisons. 

exist. Where every thing else is right, the state of the 
prisons is sure not to be n^Iected. Where the state of 
the prisons is neglected, manj other things are sure to be 
wrong. 

In prisons, a part of the population, naturally indeed the 
least, valuable, but still a part of the population, and a part 
liable to contain men of the most valuable sorts, are taken by 
the ruling powers, tmd placed forcibly in a situation in which 
they cannot help themselves, in which they are necessarily 
defenceless, and exposed to the last of evils, as well from neg« 
lect, as from active cruelty. - If a part of the population, 
placed in this situation, so immediately under the eye of the 
ruling powers, so peculiarly pointed out to their attention, 
are not taken care of as they ought to be ; is it not matter of 
moral certainty, that the other parts of the population are 
equally, or still more neglected ? Jf what is due to the im- 
pcisoned part of the population is allowed to be sacrificed to 
private interests, is there not strong reason to suppose that 
what is due to the other parts of the population becomes 
equally the prey of private interests ? If prisoners are al- 
lowed to be pillaged, starved with hunger and cold, tormented 
with irons, poisoned by foul air and dirty apartments, on ac* 
count of the gain or sloth of individuals, not to speak of any 
thing which may be the effect of active cruelty, is not the in* 
ference an unavoidable one, that for the gains, the sloth, and 
other interests of individuals, the interests of the community 
at large are equally sacrificed ? The persons in prison form 
at l^ast a section of the population ; they form a section 
pointed out by a number of peculiar and strong circumstances 
to the attention and care of government. The behaviour of 
g:overnment, therefore, in this department, is a sample of its 
behaviour in all the rest ; and a sample which in point of 

Soodness may be reasonably considerea as above the medium 
egree rather than below it. 
As mankind j;row more and mors enlightened, govern- 
ments will thus mid, that thev have no small interest in taking 
care that the business which regards imprisonment shall be 
well conducted. 

In regard to the prisons in our own country, as we shall 
have plenty to say in the way of censure hereafter, it b but 
fair to observe here, that prolwbly more has been done within 
the last three score years to ameliorate the state of them, than 
was done in as many centuries before ; and, if this mar be 
taken as a test of the rate of the improvement which has been 
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Soing on in our flHrernraent in general, as we are willinr to 
belieye tliat it mwfp^e may have good hopes with regard to 
future iniprovemenls, notwithstanding all the efforts with 
which the dreaders of innoration, and Oie instruments of mis- 
rule, may labour to prevent thera. 

It is well known how great a degree of a((ention to tht 
state of the prisons was excited in this country^ some years 
^fOf by the philanthropic and persevering labours of Mr, 
Howard. 

It is not unusual amoni^ that class of persons who look with 
but an evil eye upon reform in every possible shape, to meet 
with individuals who, if the proceedings of Howard are men- 
tioned, are impatient to remark, that his boasted labours have 
as yet produced but trifling effects. With a tone and air 
even of triumph, has the reflection been observed to come 
from a Magistrate who continues to occupy a high station in 
the administration of English justice. 

The interest which the men of this class have in speaking 
of the labours of Howard in the manner in which they are 
accustomed to speak, is not of trifling force. If they were to 
allow that his exertions had produced important effects, thej 
must then allow that reform is not at all times a bad tuing ; 
and that the individuals who pursue it do not always merit 
execration and punishment. But to allow this appears to 
thera to be setting open a door, at which all other improve- 
ments may enter in ; they call it, therefore, setting open a 
door at whicli anarchy and confusion may rush in. 

If, however, the labours of Howard have produced but fee- 
ble effects, the fault was not in Howard. All that Howard 
had the means of doing, Howard did. It was by power that 
changes were to be effected. Howard had not power. It w 
the men who had power, and the men who now have it, who 
are answerable for the mischief, which still remains uncor« 
iccted in our prisons. Had Howard possessed the power 
which thev powessed, and had he continued in life, the effects 
would not nave been small which his labours would have been 
jeen to produce. To overlook what he did, and hold him 
respo^ible for what others did not, is a sample of the way in 
which certain classes of people wish to reward the benefactors 
of maakiBd. 

When Howard, inspired with the noble design of doing 
what it was possible for him to do towards alleviating the 
misery produced by the abuses of imprisonment, set out upon 
what, to minds littk endowtd with firmness, and little warmed 
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4 Bowardy Mnd the Police of Prisoni. 

tvith ty^e glow of bumanitj, Would have iBltoeared his Quix* 
otic expedition, what was it which he hwl in his power to 
perform ? 

J . Ill the first place, it was in his power io visit the prisons, 
and see witli his own eyes the scenes which were acting. Bttt 
this alone would have been of little service. The miseries of 
the prisoners would not have been altered by the single cir- 
cumstance of his barely knowing them. 

2. It was in his power to speak to the goalers, to reprove 
them for bad conduct, and exhort them to good. In some 
instances, for some little time, this might have had some 
little effect. But ffora whatever cause it might be that the 
misconduct in the prison arose, whether from the rapacity of 
the goaler, or from his sloth, or his incapacity, or his intern* 

Sirance, there is but little chance that the bare advi<3e of 
oward would ever produce any effect that would be perma* 
nent after he was gone. 

3. It wus iti his powet to speak to the persons in authority, 
Ihe persons to whom the inspection and controul of the pri- 
sons legally belonged ; and describe to them the abuses of 
which he had been witness. But this would have been actum 
ngere ; to do what was already done. To such persons the 
abuses of the prisons were fully known. Either tliey visited 
the prisons, as they were in duty bound ; or they did not. 
If they visited the prisons, they knew the abuses they could 
tiot but see. If they did not visit them, they knew their own 
negligence ; which was the roaster abuse, the abuse from 
which all other abuses naturally flowed, and could not fail 
to flow. 

4. It was in his power to speak to the l^islature, and this 
he did : with how little effin^t is matter of boast to those who 
dislike the sort Qf work in which he busied himself. 

3. He spoke to the legislature not only with his own voice, 
but what was better still, with the voice of the nation. He 
spoke through the press. He spoke to the nation. The 
nation, to its honour be it said, joined its voice to his, and 
raised it loud. If popular feeling were competent to the pro* 
duction of reforms, such were the sentimenM excited by the 
*writin^ of Howard, that a thorough amelioration of the busi- 
ness of imprisonment in this country would not have been 
long delayed. 

But, if it be matter of surprise and r^ret thatso little efllect 
i^tto prod need on tlie legislature, by the publications of How- 
litd hvA the impvlsive feelings of the people, it is no less 
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mailer of surpiise and regret that so tnmsitory was the im* 
pressioa which the people themselves received. Their en* 
thusiasm evaporated in vain eulogies of the man who endea- 
Toured to do good ; but by whom, without the co-operation of 
others^ a little was all the good that could be done. The call 
for reform in the business of imprisonment, the universal call 
which seemed to come up from the whole nation, has not 
been persevered in ; it has long been silenced, or heard so 
feebly as to have little effect, to give little uneasiness. Not- 
withstanding all the admiration which the conduct of Howard 
appeared to have raised, no one has been excited to travel in 
bis steps. Yet the good which might have been done by a 
series of followers is incalculable. \Ve mean not followers, to 
tlie heroic extent to which Howard carried his labours. We 
mean not persons who would traverse the globe, to find out 
•<tbe dungeoned sufferers of their species, and drag their raise- * 
i:ies into light. We mean persons who would have confined 
their labours to their own country ; who would have made it 
tiieir business to look narrowly into the prisons of this king- 
dom, and to communicate the result of their observations to 
toe public ; to lay open abuses of all sorts and sizes, and 
suggest whatever they could imagine calculated to remedy 
them. This would have kept alive the virtuous ardour of the 
natbn ; would have rendered universal the knowlolge of 
facts ; and it is hard to say to how great a pitch of perfec« 
lion, by this means alone, the state of our prisons might ere 
this time have been carried. 

It is not easy to imagine, after the example was so illnstri- 
ously set, what can be the reason, that so little has been done 
since the loss of Howard, to keep the state of the prisons exhi- 
bited to the eyes of the people ; to make known whatsoever 
continues to be done that ought not to be, whatsoever 
continues still to be done that cries aloud lor prevention. 
Many, we are certain, are the individuals in this nation, who 
possess the time and the means which Howard possessed, and 
who are full of philanthropy, full of the best dispositions 
towards their fellow-creatures. What is the reason that none 
of them comes forth to labour in this vineyanl? Can they 
imagine that it stands no longer in need of labourers ? The 
con^ry, alas ! is so notorious a truth, that not one of them 
can be ignorant of it. Manifold and heinous were the abuses, 
to speak of no other, which Howard brought to light. How 
feeble and thm are the instances of their eradication ! The 
greftler part of the stock of abuses, thereforei which he exhi* 
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iHted, still reraaifiy and surely ihey cannot bt too importo* 
natcly addressed to public attention, till tbe pressure of puUic 
desire shall have operated to their entire remoTal. 

Will it be thought too much, if we should call upon (iKMe 
individuals in the nation^ numerous we are sure, who have 
leisure and means, and hearts to emploj their leisure and 
means for the benefit of their fellow-creatures, to follow, 
though even to a sntaU extent, the steps of Howard* If 
among the virtuous men ^hom the nation contains, some one 
in each county would but make it his business to look into tho 
state and management of the places of confinement in his own 
county, and make yearly to the public a faithful report of 
what he saw and knew, there is no practicable state of perfec- 
tion in the business of imprisonment at wkich we might not 
speedily arrive. The nation would know in that case what 
•is good ; they would know where the bad existed ; and ther 
would not rest satisfied till they knew the bad was removed^ 
and the good established in its place. 

One g^nd difficulty has hitherto existed in the way of this 
sclieme of philanthropy. It was difficult, if not impossible, 
for disconnected individuals to give to their efforts an united 
efiect. Scattered reports of the state of thb prison, and that 
prison, published at difierent times, some in one newspai)ery 
tome in another, or some in this magazine, some in that ma- 
gazine, would have stood but too great a chance of lieing 
slightly regarded amid a mass of casual matter ; and soon for- 
cot. Even such publications wouki not have been altogc- 
Uier without their use ; but the facts, being exhibited in this 
scattered and mixed manner, must have been deprived of 
ravch of their natural power to xiake an impresaion on the 
human mind. 

It has occurred to us that this obstacle, fatal to so impor«r 
tant an advantage tn the cause of humanity, miffht be entirdj 
removed by means of the Philanthropist. If it were poa- 
sible to excite the public s^rited and the benevolent iaUiyi- 
duals, competent to the glorious work, in the diflbrent paitsof 
the country, to inspect vigilantly the prisons in every county, 
and sead us from time to time reports of the stole of tlien, 
they could all find admittance into this Wmrk, where they 
might be expected to produce a concentrated and powerful 
efifect. It would be in our power to publish them not onl^ 
fq;iilarlv as they arrived ; but at (he end of each year, it 
slmdd be our business to arrange and syatemalize the fiaicis 
brought to Iq^ht^ and present a complete and genenl Tiew of 
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the whole. CoHections mi^bt even be made of these reports 
at different times; they mi^ht be printed separately; and 
circulated for ns wide a dimision of knowledge as possible. 
In this manner would the good work of Howard be carriect 
on, would be prevented from slackening its pace, still more 
from stopping its course ; it would be carried on in the very 
manner in which he carried it on ; viz. by personal inspee- 
tion of the prisons, and by puUisbiftg to the world the results 
of the inspectbn. It would, thus, be impossible for abuse 
(o lurk any where unseen ; and being clearly seen and habi- 
iaally looked at, it would be equally impossible for it long 
to preserve its odious existence. 

To operate, in this manner, by means of the press, upon 
fbe good dispositions of the people, is not only one of the 
most effectual operations for moulding into the requisite shape 
the dispositions of the men who have the requisite power ; 
but supposing them to have already the disposition desired, 
it is difficult to conceive how much the activity and freedom 
of the press strengthens the hands of a good minister. It is 
wcH known how much more difficult it often is for a minister 
to carry a good measure than a bad one. It is almost always 
easier for him io plunge the nation into the most unnecessary 
and ruinous war than to abolish a sinecure. The reason is« 
because the mass of powerful individuals gain by the one and 
lose by the other. 

("onsidering the obstacles which, in this manner, stand in 
the way of almost every ameliorating measure which a patri* 
otic minister can attempt; considering the resistance which 
he is sure to experience, and the enmities which he is sure to 
create, it is unspeakable what assistance he derives from the 
efforts of a free press, which mav have laid naked to the 
ryes of the people the abuses which it is the intention of his 
measures i/o remove, and created a deoiaiid for that removal 
which may brand with more <^r less of inAnny the inteiesied 
individuals who would oppose it, and would sacrifice the good 
of the nation to their own private purposes. A free and active 
press is thus the friend, the grand auxiliary, the forerunner, 
and the sujmport of a good minister, as it is the scourge and 
Che bane Qt a bad one. By proceeding in .the manner which 
we have just now pointed oat, a fimallniunber of individuals 
have it in their power to render, at no distant day, the grand 
measure, of a tnorough reformation of imprisonment, easy 
fiur a good minister, and difficult to be Avoided by a bad 
one. 
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In furdier pursuance of (his design, it is our intention, in 
some pages ol the present and succeeding nuin1)crs, to renew 
the memory of what was done bj Houard ; in the hopes of 
Benewing some of that enlliusiasni, which the thought of his 
philanthropic exertions umhI to excite, and of rencwins: in 
other hands some of those exertions which, had he lived, he 
would have never <:eased to make. Had he lived, the work 
of reform in the business of imprisonment would not have 
gone on so slowly, as unhappily it has been seen to do. 

In performing this task we have the permission of Dr.' 
Aiken, the respectable biographer and friend of Mr. Howard, 
to avail ourselves in an^ manner we think proper, of what he 
has already performed in the account which he has rendered 
of the life of Howard ; and of this indulgence we shall avail 
ourselves amply. 

The common facts belonging to the biography of Howard, 
have been so often published, and are so universally known^ 
that a mere recapitulation of them is all that we shall deem 
necessary. 

He was born about the year 1727. Perfect exactness on 
this point, his biographer was not able to attain. 

He was born in that rank of life, in which the men roost 
able and willing to benefit their species are usually born, th^ 
middle rank ; and in that portion of it which borders rather on 
the inferior than the surarior rank. His fat)ier was a London 
tradesman ; an upholsterer and carpet warehouseman, in 
I^ng-lane, Smithfield. In this occupation he acquired wealth, 
and after providing for a daughter, left more than a moderate 
fortune to his only son. 

The education of Mr. Howard was not fortunate, On 
Aiken informs us, that — 

" As Mr. IIoward*s falher was a itrtct proteslant diss'epter, it wob natural for 
bim to edacate his son ander a prccf ptor cnT the same principlM. But his choice 
for this purpose was the source of a lasUnf misfortune, which, as it has been too 
frequent an occurrence, deserves particular notice. There was at that time a 
school-master at some distance from London, who, in consequence of his moral 
and religious character, had been Intrusted with the education of the children of 
most of the opulent dissenters in the metropolis, though extremely deficient in the 
qualifications requisite for such an office.* That persons whose own educatiop 
and habits of life hare rendered them very inadequate judges of the talents necesr 
saryfor an instructor of youth, should easily fall into Uiis error, is not to be won- 
dered at ; but the evil is a real one, though its cause be excusable t and, as small 

* I find it asserted in some memoirs of Mr. Howard in the Univer$fil Magazine^ 
that this person (whose name is there mentioned) ivas a mpin of considenibU 
learning, and author of a translation of the New Testament an|l of a Latin gram.- 
mar. Without inquiring how far this may set aside the charge of his being defi. 
cient at an instructor, I think R proper to say, thftt my only foandatloii for that 
charge is Mr. Howard's own authority. 
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coramanities with strong party attachments are pecnliarlyriable to this misplaced 
confidence, it is nght that they should in a paiticular manqer be pot qu thoir 
guard against it. They who know the dissenters will acknowledge, that nona 
appear more sensible of the importance of a good education, or less sparing in 
their endeavonn to procure it for their children ] nor, upon the whole, can it be 
said that they are nnsuccessfol in their attempts. Indeed, the very conftaed syf ^ 
tern of instruction adopted in the public sohoqls of this l^ingdom, renders it no 
difficult task to Tie with them in the attainment of objects of real utility. But if 
it be made a leading purpose to tr^n up youth in a certain set of opinions, and 
for this end it be thought essential that the master should be exclusively chosen 
from among those who are the most closely attached to them, it is obvious H^ 4 
small community must lie under great comparative disadvantages, 

*^ The event with respect to Mr. Howard wa» (as he hasassurc^ me, with greater 
indignation than I have heard him express upon many subjects,) that, after a con- 
tinuance of seven years at this school, he left it not fully taught any one thing. 
The loss of this period was irreparable | he felt it all his life after, and it was but 
too 4>bvious to those who conversed with him. From this school be was renoved 
to Mr. Earnests academy ; but his continuance there must, i conceive, have been 
of short duration ; and, whatever might be his acquisitions in that place, he cer- 
tainly did not supply the deficiencies of his earlier education, ^s some of thp 
accounts published concerning him, might inculcate the idea that he had attained 
considerable proficiency in letters, i feel myself obliged, from my own know- 
ledge, to assert, that he was never able to speak or write his native language with 
grammatical correctness, and that his acquaintance witl| other languages (the 
French, perhaps, excepted) was slight and superficial, In estimating the po^^reri 
of his miixl, it rather adds to the account, that he had this additional diflicuUy to 
combat in bis pursuit of the great objects of his later years. 

*•*' Mr. Howard*s father died when he was young, and bequeathed to him and % 
danghler, his only children, considerable fortunes. He directed in his wiU, that 
his son should not come to the possession of bis property till his t|f eptyrfilUi 
year. 

'* It was, probably, in consequence of the father's direction that he wa8boun4 
apprentice to a wholesale grocer in the city. This will appear a singular step 
in the education of a young man of fortune ; but, at that period, inuring youth 
to habits of method and industry, aqd giving them a prudent regard to money, 
with a knowledge of the modes of employing it to advantage, were by many conr 
sidered as the moat important points in every coiidition of life. Mr. Honraid 
was probably indebted to this part of his education for some of that spirit of 
order, and knowledge of common aflfairs, which he possessed ; but he did not in 
this situation contract any of that love of aggrandisement which is the basis of al) 
commercial exertions ( and so irksome was the employment to him, that, oq 
coming of age, he bought out the remain4er of his time, and immediately set out 
on his travels to France and Italy." 

On this important passage in the life of Mr. Howard, a 
crowd of interesting reflections press opon us. We must 
confine ourselves, however, to a very limited number, 

In the first place, how cheering is tlic consideratbn that th^i 
business of eoucalion lias improved so rapidly during the 
short period which has elapsed since the time of the educa? 
tioo of Howard ! At this period, in its best state, it was not, 
k seems, among the dissenters, competent to train ardlnary 
pupils even to speak and write their own la«guaj|;e witli 
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graromatica! correctness. At present it would be found upon 
a fair enquiry that the dissenters arc the best educated part of 
the English public. Though the schools and academies, at 
which they are taught, are still very imperfect, often lamenta- 
bly so ; yet they have in general done something, in many 
instances they have done not a little, towards keeping pnce with 
the intellectual progress of an improved and enlightened age : 
while the old established institutions, appropriated, anti by 
the tests and subscriptions (hey require, exclusivelj/ appropri- 
ated, to the education of churchmen, have remained so 
nearly in the state to which the darkest and corruptest ages 
gave birth, that what the pupils bring away, either of inlel- 
&ctual or moral worth, they may much more properly be said 
to bring away in spite of the institutions, than by means of 
them. 

Let us but suppose a quantity of funds, equal <o that large 
mass which is absorbed by the English universities, ready to 
be appropriated to the business of national education. We 
believe tnatsuch an application of such funds would not, at the 

f resent day, find a man that would propose any thing like to it. 
n the first place, such a mass of funds might afford institu- 
tions for the higher branches of education to every part of the 
English nation ; whereas now the universities educate in point 
of numbers, only a most insignificant portion. It might 
afford the means of teaching all those branches of knowledge 
which are of most importance in the public or private busi- 
ness of an enlightened age ; whereas the universities hardly 
teach any of those branches. The plans of education which 
it might support, might be plans which would impress the 
pupik with the most elevated notions of the importance 
attached to the business of teaching them ; whereas in the uni- 
versities the most effectual measures are taken to impress the 
pupils with a conviction that to the business of teaching them 
no importance is attached at all. The underlings alone in the 
universities (each. All the great men, all the men to whom 
the pupils look up, think teaching below them. All the men, 
upon whom the highest rewards and distinctions are bestowed, 
arenotso rewarded and elevated, for being the most arduously 
and usefully engaged in the great business of teaching. No ; 
they are men who do nothing. Doing nothing is the most 
honourable thing in the universities ; and also the best 
rewarded. — Practical lessons; thesightof what mendo; the 
perception of what men feel ; operate much more upon the 
minds of youth, than the hearing of what men say ; especially 
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vihen their words and actions are at palpable yariance* It 
will be of little use to tell a youth at the universities, that it is 
of great impostance he should learn, when he sees it is 
reckoned of no importance at all in what manner he is 
taught ; that the business of teaching him, or of even 
looking at the teaching of him, is despised by all those who 
are the objects of greatest reverence in the university, and 
who receive the greatest rewards ; and that hardly any one 
ever thinks of him or his teachins^, but the subordinate iixli- 
vidual, the private tutor, who minds him only because it is 
necessary for getting a livelihood. It will be in vain to tell a 
youth that labour is necessary to entitle him to respect ; when 
he perceives around him that the most idle men are the most 
respected, the best rewarded ; wliile the laborious men are 
poor and neglecfed.* 

A part of tlie church have set up the cry of danger, from the 
prospect of the education of the poor. Were they wise in their 
generation, they would see that she is more in dan^r from the 
education of the rich. When the dissenters were so ill educated^ 
that those among them, who received the best education, wer« 
bardly educated enough to speak and write their own language 
with grammatical correctness, it was easy for the church to 
retain that superiority, to which the superior endowments of 
her SOBS naturally entitled her. Now, however, the case is most 
remarkably altered. Not only is the education of the dissen** 
ters often better than the education of the church ; but the 
education of the disseuleis is progressive, while that of the 
church is stationary. The schools and academies of the dis« 
senters are open to improvement ; they are daily receiving im- 
provements ; they eagerly adopt them. The institutions of 
the church are for the most part shut against improvement. 

* It might be stUI forthcr remarked ; that the Eogliih uniYersities contriTe to 
nnUe the erils of erery plan of education | while they exclude the advantaees of 
crery plan. The great evil of public education, is the assembling together a 
great number of youths, who by the violence of their passions, and &e weakness 
of their experience, corrupt one another. The great advantage of it is, that the 
poblic teacher is a sort of elevated personage ; and his instructions. Inspiring 
reverence and awe, are impressive and commajxiing. The English universities 
assemble the youths, but give no public instruction. The lessons of the tutor are 
private, and might as well be given at the pupil's paternal home. They partake 
of aU the feebleness of domestic instruction | and have none of the advantages 
winch attend domestic innocence and paternal inspection. Whatever public 
education is calculated to do, for corrupting the morals of youth, is, at the English 
aniversities, naturally done. Whatever public education is calcuUited to do, for 
strengthening the intellectual faculties of youth, is, at the English universities, for 
the most part carefully left undone.— This is a fruitful theme; bat ^e must as 
present porsue it no further. 
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They for the most part reject it with the utmost violence ; ami, 
under the name of innovation, or some other such opprobrious 
name as theory, speculation, and so forth, do.what thej can 
to render it odious. 

If things should go on in this train, the intellect uat superi- 
ority on the side of the dissenters must sooner or later become 
so great, that the people at large cannot fail to perceive it. 
Nor can it happen otherwise, tlian tliat, wherever the people 
perceive the intellectual superiority to reside, there, as often as 
they have no other motive, their reverence should be 
attached. It is not the outcry against innovation, the blind 
adherence to antitiuated imperfection, nor all the arts of pri^* 
vate, as opposed to public interest, that will subvert the phy- 
rical and moral laws of the universe.* 

We shall not stop to notice the common circumstances of 
the life upon which Howard entered, when he returned from 
his travels; the places of his residence; his marriage; the 
)[)lnces of religious service which he frequented^ &c. It is 
worth while however to remark, that^ notwithstanding the 
defectiveness of his education, it had given him a turn tbr 
liberal enquiry ; and be evinced his talents of philosophical 
observation in three papers of his which were published in the 
Transactions of the Uoyal Society ; of which in May, 1756, 
be had become a member Dr. Aiken thus states to his reo* 
ders the contents of those papers, and licscribcs the path of 
enquiry for which Mr. Howard had formed a taste. 

" In vol. LTV. On the Drgrcc of Cold observed at Cardington in the Winter 
of 1763, when^lrd'f Thermometer was as low at 10^. 

'' In vol. LVII. On .he Heat of the Waters at Bath, containing a Table of 
the Heat of the Waters of the different Baths. 

** In vol. LXI. On the Iteat of the Ground on Mount Vesuvius. 

'* Thl« list may serve to give an idea of the kind and degree of his pMloiophical 
Research. Meteorological observations were much to his taste ; and even in bis 
later tours, when he was occupied by very different objects^ he never traveUed 
without some instmmenls for tnat purpose. I have heard him likewise mention 
some experiments on the effects of the union of the primary colours in different 
^opoirtions, in which he employed himself with tome assiduity.^' 

tt is by no means improbable, had the mind of Howard not 
receiyed the direction which it did ; had it not been led to 
the collection of facts of a still more interesting description, 
that several branches of the science of physics would have 
received important assistance from the researches of his active, 
indefatigable, persevering, and attentive mind. 

* Th« ediTcation of the dissenters, we mean the education of those who are able 
Id affotd the expense of a liberal education. Is a most important topic, to which 
we ihaU take ao early opportnnity of doing joitice at large. 
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We shall now pass directly <o the scenes which occupied 
Mr. Howard, as a landlord, when he went to reside upon his 
estate. His first wife haring survived ti.cir union but a short 
spacc^ he had contracted a second marriai^e which added 
greatly to his happiness ; and after a short trial of another 
residence, he established himself permanently upon his estate 
at Cardington in BedfordshirCk-^We extract the following 
passage from Dr. Aiken— 

'* H^re he st^adUy pdrsued those plans, both with f^fW^t to (hr ir jpilatioa of hii 
personal and family concerns, and to thtf promotion of the good of those around 
him, which principle and inclination led him to apprdte^ Though without the 
ambition of making a splendid appearance, be had a taste for elegant neatness 
in his habitation and furnitare. His sobriety of manners arid peculiarHy of Ihr- 
ingdid not fit him for much promiscuous society | yet no man received Ms select, 
friends with more true hospitality | and he always maintained an intercourse 
with several of the first penons in his county, who knew and respected his 
worths Indeed, however uncomplying he might be with the freedoms and irre- 
guUirities of polite life, he was by no means negligent of its received forms ; 
and, though he might be denominated a man of scruples and singularities, no 
one would dispute bis claim to the tUle of a gmtlcmcn, 

**• But the terms on which he held society with persons of his own condition, 
lire of much less importance in the view I mean to take of his character, than 
the methods by which he rendered himself a blessing to the indigent and friend- 
less in a small circle, before he extended his benevolence to so wide a compass. 
It seems to have been the capital object of his ambition, that the poor in his vil- 
lage should be the most orderly in their manners, the neatot w thefr persMis and 
habitations, and possessed of (he greatest share of the comforts of lifie, that conld 
be m^'i with in any part of England. And as it was his disposition to carry every 
thing he undertook to the greatest pitch of perfection, so he spared no pains or ex- 
pcube to eflTect this purpose. He began by building a number of neat cottages on 
his estate, anneiing to racb a little land for a garden, and other cottveniences. In 
this project, which might be considered as an object of taste as well asof benevo- 
lence, he had the full concurrence of his excellent partner. I remember his relating. 
Chat once, having setUcd bis accounts at the close of a year,and found a bahince in 
his favour, he proposed to his wife to make use of it in a journey to London, or 
any other gratification she chose. ** What a pretty cottage it would build," was 
her aaswer ; and the moaey was so employed. These comfortable habitations 
he peopM with the most indnstrious and sober tenants he could find ; and over 
them he exercised the superintendence of master and father combined. He was 
careful to ftimish them w«th employment, to assist them in sickness and distress, 
■od to educate their children. In order to preserve their morals, he made it a 
condition that they should regularly attend their several phices of worship, and 
abstain firom public-honses, and from such amusements as he thought pemicions ; 
and he secured their compliance with his rules by making then tenants at will.** 

After some general reflections relating to the state of the 
poor in Englani!, Dr. Aiken proceeds, 

*' There are few counties in England which afford less employment to a nume- 
rous poor than that of Bedford ; of course, wages are low, and much distress 
would prevail were it nor for the hui^ianity of the gentlemen who reside afKMi 
their estates. Among these, Mr. Howard distinguished himself by a peculiar 
attention to the comfort and improvement of bis dependents ; and he was accord- 
ingly hell! by them in the highest ri'f»pect and ven^^ration. 1 may add, that he 
possessed Uieir (ove : which is not always the case with thote who render esie** 
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(ial sfrrices to people of that clan. But he treated them with kindness, as well 
as with beneficence i and he particularly avoided every thing stern or imperious 
in his manner towards them. Whatever there might appear of strictness in the 
discipline he enforced, it had only in view their best interests ; and If under hit 
protection tliey could pass a tranquil old age in their own comfortable cottages, 
rather than end their 1tvr> in a workhouse, the subordination to which they sub- 
mitted was amply cdrnp-n^ated. It is certain that the melioration of manner! 
and principles which he ptomoted, was the most effectual means of eventually 
rendering them more independent ; and 1 have reason to know, that, latterly at 
least, he was as well affected to the rights^ as he was solicitous to augment the 
comfortSy of the poor. 

''* His charities were not confined to those more immediately connected with 
his property | they took in the whole circle of his neighbourhood. His bounty 
was particularly directed to that fundamebtal point in improving tlie condition 
of the poor, giving them a sober and useful education. From early life he 
attended to this object ; ;uid he e8tabli>hc(l schools for both sexes, conducted 
upon the most judicious plan. The girls were taught reading, and needlework 
in a plain way : the boys reading, and some of them writing, and the rudiment! 
of aritlimetic. They were regularly to attend public worship in the way their 
parents approved. The number brought up in these schools was fluctuating, but 
the institutions were uuinterrupted. In every other way in which a man tho- 
roughly disposed to do good with the means Providence has bestowed upon him, 
can exercise his liberality, Mr. Howard niood among the foremost. He was not 
only a subscriber to various public schemes of benevolence, but his private cha- 
rities were largely diflfused, and remarkably well directed. It was, indeed, 
only to his particular confidents and coadjutors that man^ of these were ever 
known ; but they render him the most ample testimony in this respect. Hi! 
very intimate and confidential friend, the Rev. Mr. Thomas Smith, of B<Hlfordy 

§ives me the following account of this part of his conduct, at a time when he wa! 
eeply engaged in those public exertions which might be supposed to interfere 
with bis private and local benefactions. *' He still continued to devise liberal 
things for his poor neighbours and tenints ; and, considering how much his heart 
and time were engaged in h\i great and comprehensive plans, it was surprising 
with what minuteness he would send home his directions about his private dona- 
tions. His school* were continued to the lust.'' It is impossible any stronger 
proof can be given, that tlie habit of doing good was wrought into his very na- 
ture, than that, while his public actions placed him without a rival for deeds of 
philanthropy, he should still be unable to satisfy his benevolent desires without 
bis accustomed benefits to his neighbours and dependents. 

** Another early feature of that character w hicb Mr. Howard afterwards so con. 
spicuously displayed, was a determined resistance of iiyustice and opprenion. No 
one conld be more firmly relied on as the protector of right and Innocence against 
unfeeling and unprincipled power. His indignation was roused by any attempts 
to encroach or domineer; and his spirit led him, without hesitation, to exprts! 
both in words and actions, his sense of such conduct. As no man could be more 
perfectly independent, both in mind and situation, than himself, be made that use 
of his advantage which every independent man ought to do ; — he acted as prin- 
ciple directed him, regardless whom he might displease by it ; he strongly 
marked his different sensations with respect to different characters ; and be was 
not less strenuous in opposing pernicious schemes, than in promoting beneficial 
ones." 

This scene is remarkable chieflj from its rarity ; for good 
taste alone, ivithout any higher motive, would suffice for the 
production of it. Good taste exerts itself to produce the ap- 
pearance of comfort and happiness even among the cattle un- 
der one's power s to produce order and neatness even in one's 
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fences and fields, and to exhibit luxuriance and health in one's 
trees, Sowers, shrubs, and plants. Of all the objects on a 
man's estate, the human beings are still the most remarkable. 
Misery, sordidness, disorder, among them, are still a greater 
blemish, a greater deformity, a greater blank in the list of 
elc^ncies, than any other that can be pouUed out. When 
intemperate pleasures, avarice, or the need of dissipation, in 
landed proprietors, absorb all their attention ; and exclude nil 
regard eyen of elegance, or any thing else than the money 
voich can be extracted from an estate; then, indeed, disre- 
gard of tlie rational creatures who belong to it is in course. 

One point of that conduct existing circumstances lead us 
particularly to remark, and particularly to call upon the pub- 
lic to observe and to recollect. Howapd was not contented with 
care for the mere bodily *welfare of the poor ; he made pro- 
vision for the health and strengh of their minds. He loved 
an instructed poor. He was not one of those who prefer an 

S' ^norant poor. He loved industry in the poor, if ever man 
id ; but he did not see that ignorance is necessary to indus- 
try. Even writing and arithmetic were not excluded from 
his plans of education for the poor. 

Bat that to which on the present occasion existing circum- 
stances lead us particularly to wish to direct the attention of 
the public, is the plan of Howard respeoting the religious in- 
struction of the children educated in his schools. 

There are persons who pretend that it is of no use to teach 
the children of the poor to read and write, unless they arc 
peremptorily taught at the same time the religion of the 
Church of England. There are persons, who, though they 
allow, that the Laocasterian plans for the education of the 
poor are, to the greatest degree, better calculated for diffusing 
those acquirements among the people, than any other plans 
that have ever been invented, say and maintain that yet they 
ought to be discouraged ; and all the education which they 
are calculated to desseminate foregone, because Mr. Lancaster, 
being a dissenter, and expressly abstaining from proselytism, 
confining himself in matters of religion to the making his 
pupils read the Bible, and opening bis doors to all denomina- 
tions of christians, leaves the children to be trained in that 
particular form of Christianity to which the parents of each 
of them are attached. 

We hope it will be remarked, that Howard was not of this 
way of tfa inking. Unless any persons should take upon them- 
selves to say, that no religion is christianityi saving and ex^ 
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rop< ing \\\e sole religion of (he Church of England, no one, wc 
should suppose, would venture to express a doubt that Mr, 
Ilowcird was mosl sincerely and zealoubly a cbvistiaii. Some, 
indeed of the writers against the Lancasterian education have 
gone nearly as far in reality, though not quite so far in words, 
as lo say, that all pretensions to Christianity are spurious, 
save those of the Church of England. But, as we think 
shame will prevent any such proposition from being main- 
ttdned in express terms, we shall not scruple to consider Mr. 
Howard as an excellent christian. Now what did the Christian- 
ity of this excellent christian teach him? that it was wrong 
to teach reading and writing except in conjunction with those 
peculiar forms and tenets of religion, to which he himself ad- 
hered ? Far from it indeed ! It taught him that it was right to 
teach reading and writing separate from the particular forniai 
and dogmas of particular classes of christians. The children 
who attended his schools attended public worship, not in the 
way which he preferred for himself: " they attended," says 
Dr. Aiken, ^' in the way which their parents approved.** 
This was true liberality. This was genuine Catholicism. If 
any one sees not that this is the way to diffuse the influence 
of truth, and to eradicate that of error, it does appear to our 
minds that the darkness enveloping the head or the heart of 
such a person must 4be very gross. — Or, Aiken says, 

** Havinjr now given such a view of tbe temper apd manners of this excHlent 
lierson, in his private situation, as may serve to introduce him to the reader's 
ncqnaintanco at tbe time of his assuming a pubUc character, I shall, ^vithout 
further delay, proceed to trace him through those years of his life, the em^oy* 
mcnt of which alone has rendered him an object of the curiosity and admiration 
of his countrymen. 

** In the year 1773 Mr. Howard was nominated High Sheriff of tbe county of 
Bedford. An obstacle, however, lay in the way of his accepting that office, 
concerning which I shall take the liberty of making a few remarks. 

** When a principled dissenter, whose condit'on in life permits him to aspire 
io the hononr of ■ervlng his country in some post of magittiacy, reflects on bit 
situation, be finds that he must siake bis election of one of the three fellowiiv^ 
determinations. He must either comply with a religious rite of another chnrcli, 
merely on account of its being made the condiUon ofrecetYing the office ; or take 
upon himself the office without such compliaiKe, underaU tbe has^rd that attends 
it ; or he must quietly sit down under that vacation from public charges which 
the state, in its wisdom, has imposed upon him, satisfied wiin promoting the weU 
fare of individuals by modes not interdicted to him. It would be great pre- 
•umption in me to dscide which of these detarminatioos b most conformable to 
duty. In fact, there is only a choice of difficulties ; and the decision between 
them must be left to every man's own feelings, wh ch, If his intentions be good 
and honest, will scarcely (lead him wrong. But it was perfectly suitable to 
Mr. Howard's character to make option of lAe ^^e with the haamrd: for as, ou 
the oae hand, no consideration on earth could have induced him t^ violate his 
religious principles ; so, on the other, bis active disposition, and zeal for the 
VUblic goo^ strongly inp^od bim to assume a station in wl^cb those qualities 
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ainht have free scope for exertion t and as Co penonal hazard, thai iras neyer 
an obstacle in his \say. There may be casuists who*will condemn this choice, 
and regard it as a serious offence against the lavrs of his country, to have takeQ 
apoo him an office without complying with its prelimlBary conditions. But, I 
conceive, the sincere philanthropist yflW rather make a dilferept reflection, and 
feel a shock in thinking, that, had Mr, iIoT>'ard been influenced by these appr«- 
iKnsions which would have operated upon most men, he wonld have been exclur 
ded from that situation, which gave occasion to all those services whifrb ||e refi^ 
4ered to hnmanity in bis own country, and throughout Europe.**' 

This is a very important passage. If ever any thing was 
calculated to excite atfcntion, it is a circumstance like this. 
When Mr. Howard entered upon the office, which was the 
proximate cause ol the ^reat services rendered by him to th^ 
interests of humanity, the question with him was — whether 
he should abstsiin from an office in which he might perforin 
the highest services to hjs country, — or whether he should 
violate a law of his country — a law by which, being a dissent 
tor, lie was forbidden to fill any such office, or execute i(« 
duties. Had this law in the case of Mr, Howard bad its 
natural effect, viz. in deterring him from the acceptance of 
the office, and from the thought of the duties to which it 
called him, how much would bis country — how much wouk} 
the world have lost .' is there any where so little of the sens^ 
of shame existing, as to permit it to be pretended that tlier^ 
ivas danger to his country in employing M^^ Howard in any 
office in his country to which his acquirements rendered him 
competent? If not in employing him, was there danger in 
employing men like him ; men of his class ; men, though difv 
faring from the Church of England in religious sentiments, as 
well acquainted with the interests of their country, and as 
firmly and faithfully disposed to promote them, as the most 
orthodox and zealous votary which the Church of Englanc^ 
can^ contain ? 

To those, however, to whom the interests of society arii 
dear, what a heart-rending spectacle it is, to see a good raaii 
obliged to trample upon that which is the safe-guard of socir 

• " The penalties »o ffhichMr.Hoirard in this instance exposed himself are de. 
clared in thefonoiylng clause of the Test Jets which cnnnot too often be placed 
befcM'c the eyes of Brrtons. " Evory person that shall neglect or refuse to take 
" the sacrament as aforesaid, and yet, after such ne^rlect or refusal, shall exer 
*^ cote any of the said offices or employments, and being thereupon lawfully 
** convicted, shad be disabled to sue or use any action, bill^ plaint, or inform^" 
" tiiTfin course of Ime^ or iopro9eaite any suit in any court of equity t or to H 
** gaurUittn of any child, or •xccutor or administrator of any ptrson<, or capa^l^ 
" of any legacy of deed of gift, or to bear any office ; and shall forfeit the sum pf 
** fiv€ hundred poundsy tu 6e rtcuvtnd bii him or them that shall ^ue for th^ 
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ety, the authority of the laws, in order to be enabled to serve 
hfs country ! Obliged to do^ what example is calculated to 
do, towaras tearing asunder the bands by which society is 
held together, that he may be allowed to apply his powers in 
the roost beneficial way to promote the good of his country or 
of mankind ! 

Instead of the rewards which Howard so amply merited, 
we see the cruel punishments to which the law consigned him : 

f)unishments gomg far to deprive him of the protection of 
aw ; and, where his country was concerned, his country 
which he sought to serve, to deprive him of all the benefits 
which society is calculated to vield. 

With regard, however, to theatrocity of applying punish- 
ment where reward is due; of applying cruel punishment 
where good only has been done, and to the ena that good 
may not be done ; the plea that is set up is — that the punish* 
ments are not inflicted. This is as much as to say, the laws 
are not executed; in other words, they arc broken. — There 
are two species of that, alwavs unhappy and deplorable event, 
the breach or violation of law. The one is, where indivi- 
duals, disregarding its authority, and braving its penalties, 
commit acts in disobedience of it. The other species, and b v 
far the most malignant and pernicious, is, when the law is 
not executed ; when its predictions are not fulfilled ; by the 
negligence, or sinister intention of those on whom the execu- 
tion of it depends. 

It is not one example only, but two, of that most mischiev- 
ous spectacle, the contempt of the authority of law ; contempt 
not on the part of ordinary violators, but on the part of men 
the objects of any degree of admiration and respect, and even 
on the part of the guardians and ministers of the law ; — it is 
these most baneful of all examples both at once which are set 
by every instance in which with impunity a dissenter dari^s 
to serve his country in any of the stations comprehended in 
the Test Act. 

And do men, after this, complain of the weakness of law ? 
A weakness which the highest authorities in the state exert 
themselves in this manner so eflfectually to produce i Under 
the teaching which arises from such examples as these ; ex- 
amples, by which lawlessness, immorality in its worst shape, 
infidelity to engagements, and all their kindred evils, are cfis- 
•eminated in the land ; is it an v thing less than impossible 
that a delicate sense of legal obligation should continue to 
prevail? 
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Sttcfa is one part of ibe mischief which consists in haying 
bws which are not executed ; laws which in the great mass 
of instances are both broken and disregarded ; and which, 
in onlj here and there a rare instance, are executed for some 
particular end. It is howercr occasionally pretended, that 
the existence of such laws ; of laws which always may h% 
executed, but seldom or never are, hangs salutary terrors over 
the heads of intended wron? doers, and so is beneficial to the 
state. In the first place, this argument is not applicable io 
the present case, witnouta supposition, which the holders of 
it dare not avow ; a supposition which is as impudent and 
pmfligate as it is unjust. It is evident that it is an argument 
not applicable to the present case, unless it be in the first place 
supposed that the dissenters are more prone to have bad inten- 
tions than churchmen ; which is not only notoriously untrue, 
but is what churchmen dare not look society in the face and 
even pretend to believe. Not only is this tbe case, but, 
moreover, tbe very principle on which the argument is 
founded is one of the most erroneous, and at the same time, 
one of the most mischievous, that was ever brought in play 
for the support of a bad cause. This is so admirably ]>ointed 
out by a writer of the first authority in matters of legisla- 
tion, that we are sure we shall do good by transcribing what 
he has said. It is somewhat long, but as it is from a Tract, 
which, though printed, has never been sold or published, 
we shall lay before our readers a most instructive develope- 
mcnt, which few, if any, of them, can otherwise have aa 
opportunity of seeing. Speaking of the natural efiects of 
skeping laws, laws not intendeafbr execution, laws which 
are habitually broken and the penalties not applied, but of 
which at any time the penalties may be applieJ, Mr. Ben- 
tham, in his ^ Draught of a New Plan for a Judicial Esta- 
blishment,' says,* 

" Of tbe condition of him whose curse it is to live under 
such laws, what is to be said ? — It is neither more nor less 
than slavery. Such it is in the very strictest language, and 
according to the exactest definition. Law, the only power 
that gives security to others, is the very thing that tales it 
away from him. 

^^ His destiny is io live his life long with a halter about his 
neck : and his safety depends upon his never meeting with 
that man, whom w^intonness or malice can have induced to 
pull at it. 

• Chap. til. Sc€t. 6. 
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" Bdwecn the tyranny of sleeping laws, and (he tyranny 
of lawless monarchy, there is thisciiflfercnce : (he latter is the 
tyranny of one ; the other is the tyranny of millions. In the 
one case the slave hiis but one master ; in (he other he has as 
many masters as there are individuals in the party by v/honn 
the t vranny has been set up. 

** Tyranny and anarchy are never far asunder. Dearly 
indeed must the laws pay for the mischief of which they are 
thus made the instruments. The weakness they are thus 
struck with does not confine itself to the peccant spot; itr 
spreads over their whole frame. 

" The tainted parts throw suspicion upon those which are 
yet sound* Who can say which of them the disease has 
gained ; which of (hem it has spared ? You open the statute- 
book, and look into a clause : does it belong to the sound 
part, or to the rotten ? How can you say ? By what token 
are you to know ? A man is not safe in trustin<r to his own 
eyes. You may have the whole statute-book by heart, and 
all the while not know what ground you stand upon under 
the law. It pretends to fix your destiny : and after all if 
you want to know your destiny, you must learu it, not from 
the law, but from the temper of the times. 

** The temper of the times, did I say ? You must know the 
temper of every individual in the nation ; you must know not 
only what it is at the present instant, but what it will be at 
every future one : all this you must know, before you can lay 
your hand upon your bosom, and say to yourself, I am S€ifv. 

^^ What, all this while^ is the character and condition of 
the law ? Sometimes a bUgbear, at other times a snare ; her 
threats inspire no efiicient terror, her promises no conO- 
dence. The canker-worm of unccitaiiUy^ naturally the 
peculiar growth and plague of the unwritten law^^^ insinuates 
itself thus into the body, and preys upon the vitals of the 
writ(en. 

*^ All this mischief shews as tiothing in the eye& of the 
tyrant by whom this policy is upheld and pursued, and whose 
blind and malignant passions it has for its cause. His appc* 
tites receive that gratification, which the times allow of: and 
in comparison with that, what are laws, or those for whose 
sake laws were made ? His enemies, that is, those whom it is 
his delight to treat as such ; those whose enemy he has thoufi^ht 
fit to make himself, are his foot-stool : their insecurity is Lis 
comfort ; their sufierings are his ci\joyments ; their abasement 
is his triumph. 
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^' Whence comes this periucioas and unfeeling policy ? It 
is tyranny *s last shift, among a people who begin to open their 
eyes in the cairn \vhich has succeeded the storms of a civil 
ivan It is her last stron*^ hold, i*eiaiiied by a sort of capitu- 
lation made with good government and good sense. Com- 
mon humanity would not endure such laws, were they togivo 
signs oi life : negligence, and the fear of change, suifer them 
to exist so long as they promise not to exist to any purpose* 
Sensible images govern llie bulk o^' men. What the eye does 
not see, the heart does not rue. Fellow»citizeiis dragged in 
crowds, for conscience sake, to prison ) or to the gallows^ 
though seen but for the moment, might move compassion. 
Silent anxiety and inward humiliation do not meet the eye, 
and draw little attention, though they iiii up the measure of a 
whole lite. 

" Of this bfise and malignant policy an example would 
scarcely be to be found, were it not for religious hatred, of all 
hatred the bitterest and the blindest. Debarred by the infi- 
delity of the age from that most exquisite of repasts, the blood 
of heretics, it subsists as it can upon ihe idea of secret suffer- 
ings ; sad remnant o! the luxury of belter times.* 

" J( is possible that in the invention of this policy, timidity 
may have had some share ; for between tyranny and timidity 
there is a near alliance. Is it probable ? Hardly : the less so, 
as tyranny, rather than let go its hold, such is its baseness^ 
will put on the mask of cowardice. It is possible, shall we 
say, that in England forty should be in dread of one i but can 
it be called probable, when in Ireland iox\y suffer nothing from 
fourscore ? 

^^ When they, who stand up in defence of tyrannical la ws^ 
on pretence of their being in a dormant state, vouchsafe to 
say they wish not to see them in any other, is it possible they 

* " Seventy Uiousand catholic dissenters, added to two hundred thousand presby* 
terianf and other protritaot dissenters, are to join in first ssbdoing, and then op« 
pressing eight millions of church of England men. So irrational are the principlet 
of those parties, that their prevalence is the greatest calamity that can befal the 
nation : so rational are they, at the same time, as well as so concordant amon^ 
tberaselTes, thdt they want nothing but fair play and the liberty of being heard 
npon equal terms, to gain the majority uf churchmen, and nkake them either 
catholics or presbyterians, or independents, or quakers, or vA\ at once. To pre- 
vent a catastrophe thus horrible and thus imminent, the whole body of these here- 
tics are to be kept in a state of slavery, collectively and individually, with 
regard to the whole body of the orthodox. The former are to be, with regard to 
the latter, what the Helotcs were with rrgjrd to he Lacadaemonians. Every man 
of the one class is to have it in his pt»wer at pleasure to devote to ruin every man 
of the other, whenever he happen^ to be in a mood for it. Upon iucb terms, and 
npon such terms only, the church is safe." 
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should speak true ? T will not say s the bounds of possibility 
are wide. Is it probable ? That is a question easier answered. 
To prevent a law from being executed, which is the most na- 
tural course to take? To keep it alive, or to repeal it? 
Were a man's wishes to see it executed ever so indisputable, 
what stronger proof could he give of his sincerity, than by 
taking this very course, in taking which he desires to be con- 
sider^ as wishing the law not to be executed. Where wordi 
and actions give one another the lie, is it possible to believe 
both ? If not, which have the best title to be believed. The 
task they give to faith and charity is rather a severe one. 
They speak up for laws against thieves and smugglers : they 
speak up for the same laws, or worse, against the worshippers 
of God according to conscience : in the first ifistanceyou are 
to believe they mean to do what they do ; in the other, you 
are to believe they mean the contrary : their minds and ac- 
tions are at variance, and they declare it : they profess insince- 
rity, and insist upon ferwg, shall we say, or upon not being, be- 
lieved. They give the same vote that was given by the authors 
of those laws ; they act over again the part that was acted by the 
first persecutors ; but what was persecution in those their pre- 
decessors, is in these men, it seems, moderation and bencTO- 
lence. This is rather too much. To think to unite the pro- 
fit of oppression with the praise of moderation, is drawing 
rather too deep upon the credulity of mankind. 

^^ For those who insist there is no hardship in a state of 
insecurity, there is one way of proving themselves sincere : — 
let them change places with those they doom to it. — One 
wish may be indulged without breach of charity : may they 
and they only, be subject to proscription, in whose eyes it is 
no grievance." 

These reflections, on the important circumstances which 
occurred in the life of Mr. Howard, previously to his entering 
upon that peculiar course of public usefulness which has 
rendered his name so illustrious, have engaged us, but we 
hope not without instructiveness, to a considerable extent. 
We shall here make a pause. Mr. Howards Pilgrimage, his 
Pilgrimage of Philanthropy, we shall reserve entire for a new 
M umber. 

[To be contiDoed.] 
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Of the Manners and Customs of the People cf Cay or ^ S'tn^ 
and Sallum. 

[Coatinaed from Vol. I. p. 291.] 



Xhe people, who thqs cultivate their lands, and who are 
employed, taking in all the different sorts of produce, for the 
months of July, August, September, October, November, 
December, and May, are not idle for the other months of the 
year. They betake themselves in the interim to other sta-^ 
tionary employments. Some of them make pipes, the bowls 
of which resemble our own both in shape and size* These 
are mostly ornamented with colours, which are burnt in with 
the ckiy. The c^round of them is generally bay, and the 
devices black. The pattern is small, neat, and elegant, and 
the workmanship well executed. The pipes, which now and 
then find their way down the Senegal fromjGalim, are similar 
in size and shape, but are not distinguished by colours^ 
making a bcautinil appearance without them ; for the earth, 
of which they are made in the neighbourhood of GaUm, being 
richly impregnated with gold, a number of little stars or spots 
of gold present themselves on their outward surface. 

Others of the natives employ themselves in the interim 
in makin£^ mats ; some of them for use, others for orna- 
ment. The former are made of the leaves and twigs of trees ; 
the latter of various sorts of grass. These grasses being often 
coloured, and then worked fn according to the fancy of the 
artist, give the mats great variety, and often beauty of ap- 
pearance. 

Others follow soap-making as a trade. The soap is com- 
posed of certain insects and grease. Soap*making, however, 
18 an employment in which only the women are concerned. 

Accoruing to the advantages which the situation of the 
country affords, other stationary occupations arise. Thus 
the villagers on the sea-coast employ themselves in fishing. 
They go out to sea for this purpose, and are engaged there, 
off and on the coast, from JPebruary till nearly June. The 
fish which they catch they preserve by drying in the sun. 
At the end of the fishing season it begins to be time, from 
what bfti been Mid before, to cultivate their lands. They 
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belake llicmselvcs lliorcfore to agriculture. Hence, include 
ing tlie fishing season, and the montlis already stated to have 
been the months for husbandrj', these marine villagers have 
sufficient work for the year round. 

Another occupation is that of building canoes or boats. 
And here it is remarkable, that the boats, which tbe fishermen 
use in the tract of country now under our consideration, are 
not built upon the shore ; first, because there is but little wood 
upon the part of the coast wbere they live; and, secondly, 
iKcausc that little is neither so ffood nor so fit for the pur|)Obe 
as that in the interior parts. Hence arises, by necessity, the 
business of boat-building at the distance of thirty (French) 
leagues from the shore, and in a part of the country where the 
reader will find, by referring to the map, (Pbiianthro^ 
pifct. No. iii. p. 204,) there are no rivers to bring them down 
when made. The Serrercsof Baol, who have been described 
as living among the woods, particularly follow this employ* 
ment. These arc free men, and work themselves, unaided by 
the labour of any slaves. They cut down the trees firsts 
They then shape the canoes : but do not hollow them, lest, 
in dragging them over-land across the country (for there is 
fio other way of conveying them) they should break tbem« 
When they have shaped tnem, they fasten to them the ropet 
or conis of tbe country, which are made of stout twisted 
grass, and by the assistance of the village, pull them by main 
force about six (French) leagues. Here they are assisted by 

nle from the next village, who drag them about six leagues 
er ; and so on, till they reach the shore. They give 
those who thus help them their food only for their pains, with 
which they are content. Notwithstanding the wonderful 
trouble and perseverance from the felling of the trees to the 
delivery of these boats upon the shore, they sell them at a 
price which would be hardly credited by an European. A 
boat, that will hold two people, may be bought for about four 
bars, that is, for about twelve livres, or ten sliillings English ; 
and a large canoe, of forty feet in length, for something 
less than eighty livres, or about three guineas or poumls. 
Those, furnished by Ihe Serrcres of Baol, are dragged to dif* 
ferent parts of the coast between Point de Serreres and Gam- 
barou, and are ^^nerally of the length of twenty i-five feet ; 
boats of these dimensions only being in use between tliese 
limits. 

Those in use from Gambarou to Cape Rouge, are about 
twelve feet long. These are cut downj and formed in the vi« 
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ciniiy of the Seireres of Cayor, and arc dragged from thence, 
as the former, to the shore. 

Those in use about Solium are about forty feet long, and 
are made by natives up the Gambia, who brin^ them down 
partly by bind and parHy by water. Of all these boat- 
makers it may be observed, that they folhnv this their occupa- 
tion only in thefdry season ; iHfr in the rainy they cultivate 
their lands; so that, like the fisliermen before mentioned, they 
are employed for the year round. 

Among other stationary occupations may be reckoned that 
of making salt. In the countries to which this account ex- 
tends, there are not more than three or four villages from 
whence the inhabitants are supplied with this article. At the 
village of Bieurt, opposite to Gandiole at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Senegal, the natives make it and supply all Cayor and the 
Moors. On the banks of the river Silif, which runs into the 
river Palmarin in the dominions of liarbaKin, there are three 
villages, among which is Sangay, where the inhabitants are 
occupied in the same manner. There are not less than five 
or six hundred persons, men and women together, who are 
thus employed in the latter. These three villages supply the 
rest of tae tract under our conflideration, namely, bin and 
Sallum* 

I come now to what may be called their itinerant employ* 
ments. One of tlu^se is that of working in gold. People, 
free men, who exercise the profession of goldsmiths, are 
found in tlie courts of the kings, where tbey principally get 
their bread. When the kings have done with them (for 
they seldom employ them the whole year round) they go 
about the villages, and work for such as can afford to pay 
them. They make rings, necklaces, and trinkets of various 
shapes and patterns. Their \iork is very neat, and often as 
well executed as among the artists of Europe in the same 
line. Their profession, however, is a totally distinct one ; 
for they neither cultivate land, nor meddle with any other 
trade. 

A second itinerant occupation is that of smiths. Two or 
three people of this description are to be found in almost 
every village* They work on the bar iron which they buy 
of the Europeans. Of this they make instruments of husban* 
dry, such as hoes, spuds, spades, and the beads of lances 
and spears. They make also ornaments out of the copper, 
which tbey receive in the course of trade, for those who 

vol.. lU £ 
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choose to employ them. They stay perhaps a yea? or two at a 
village, and then go to another. They have no land, for they 
have no time to cultivate it, being generally in constant 
employ. 

A third itinerant employment, which is followed as a 
trade, is that of dyeing. The secret of dyeing is in these coun- 
tries in the possession of the women alone, nor is it in every 
village that it is known. There are only a few Tillages in 
which these dyers are to be fonnd. They go of course about 
the country from village io village, and perform the different 
commissions which the inhabitants of these may have for 
them in that line. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth itinerant employments are not 
separately pursued by individuals, like the former, but un-f 
dertaken and held together, so that he who professes any one 
of them, professes all of them jointly as a trade. The natives, 
who are brought up to these joint employments, are called 
Guerriots in their own tongue. The first of their occupations 
is that of becoming drum-beaters and comedians to the 
King. They may be considered in some respects as a sort of 
strolling players. When the kings do not employ them in 
this line, they try to gain their subsistence from the people. 
To amuse the latter they beat their drums, rehearse the feats 
of their ancestors, call them brave fellows, talk nonsense, and 
in short do what is done by the same description of persons 
in Europe. When, however, neither the kings lior the 
people have any employment for them in this line, they sup- 
port themselves by their two other occupations. The first of 
these is that of working in cotton. For this purpose they 
always travel with their looms, which are short, light, and 
portable. A common loom of this sort does not take up a 
square foot in space, and with all its apparatus does not weigh 
above five pounds. Tho art of making cloth is almost 
wholly in the hands of these Guerriots, who execute their 
work so well, that no European can do it better. In short, no 
better cloth can be made any where. The only way in 
which it differs from or is inferior to our own is in the 
breadth of it. The loom being only a foot wide, the cloth 
which is made by means of it can only be a foot broad* 
When, however, they have worked a piece io its proper 
length, they lay it by, and begin a second, and so on a third, 
and a fourth, and a fifth, till they have obtained as many as 
when joined together will make the breadth required. These 
they sew neatly together, and then their work is considered 
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to be done. The second of their occup;ilions is that of tan- 
ning and working in leather. Of tliis they make scabbards 
for knives, daggers, and swords, small saddles, pouches, 
grisgris or ornaments which the natives wear as charms or 
protections against injury or mischief, sandals, necklaces, and 
other articles. Many of these are worked and put together 
in a superior manner. Some of these <hey gloss and polish : 
others they ornament by imprinting, th«it is, by impressing 
small patterns upon them : and to others they give a gay 
appearance by staining the leather of different colours. Fol- 
lowing then these employments, they travel from village to 
village. Their countrymen, however, have some supersti- 
tious notions about them, and will not alwaysr suffer them, 
when they die, to be buried near the same spot with them- 
selves. 

A seventh itinerant occupation is that of conjurers. They 
Tvho follow this art ramble up and down like the Guerriots, 
seldom, if ever, stayinjf more thiui six or seven days in a place. 
On coming into a village they are frequently sent for to amuse 
Ibe Gueraff, as well as the King if he should be resident in 
it. Ify besides playing before these, they can get into the 
hoiiseof a man of condition to show their tricks, so much the 
better, for they are better paid. If not, they get as many of 
the people together as they can. They then exhibit their 
nrt. It consists of slight of hand with balls, knives, and such 
other things as are best adapted io their design. Two only 
of these conjurers travel and exhibit their profession together. 
When the exhibition is over a collection is made, at which 
time the spectators contribute cloth, millet, and other arti- 
cles, in return for the diversion afforded them. 

It is from these conjurers that the notion of witchcraft, or 
that there are persons in every village capable of being acces- 
sory to the death of others by secret means, (as explained, 
Philanthropkt, No. iv. p. 283, 284,) may be considered to 
be kept up : for the people behold these conjurers with sur- 
prise ; they consider them as doing supernatural things ; 
and they sec na reason why they should not be capable of 
communicating their art. Hence they believe, where per- 
sons die suddenly, or in a manner for which they cannot ac- 
count, that they have wizards in thjir villages. This belief, 
where such circumstances have taken place, has been occa- 
sionally a source of great misery to them, for thev have been 
the first to be accused of witchcraft, after which they have 
been sold for slaves. Such instances, however, though they 
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have happened, have been but rare ; for lliere is not, gene- 
rally j^peakipp, the same inducement to accuse these as other 
people, most of them being crooked, lame, blind of an eye, 
or such as have some bodily defect, and therefore not so sale- 
able. It is the practice in these parts to destine those who 
are born with bodily imperfections, for conjurers. 

-Among the itinerant employments, which are found in 
the countries now under our consideration, there are some, 
in which the natives themselves have no concerns either as 
manufacturers or merchants, but which are in the hands of 
what we may call foreigners, that is, of those Africans who 
are the subjects of the different states which surround them. 
One of these is that of travelling and selling wooden utensils 
of various sorts. In the empire of Oualofl^ which joins the 
three countries, and which is marked in the map, (see Phi- 
lanthropist, No. iii.) there are certain people who inhabit the 
forests, and who are known there by the name of Laobes* 
These Laobes are great manufacturers of wood. They em- 
ploy themselves in their own country in making pestles and 
moitars for pounding millet into flour or cuscus, and every 
other sort of wooden instrument which is in use either in 
( ayor, Sin, or Sallum ; so that almost every wooden utensil 
to be s<*en there has Inen made by them. When they have 
finished a qiiantity they send them away, as our own manu- 
facturers do crates of wooden or of earthen ware, under the 
care of tlK'ir own people. These have often the patience to 
carry them in large bundles upon their heads, and to travel 
Mith them in this manner for many days. When they have 
dispoMHl of them they return into the woods of Oualoff, car- 
r> inc: back the money to their partners or employers ; that is, 
Muh coinnioililies as they have received in exchange. 

Tlu'se (hen are some of the occupations, both stationary 
and itinerant, which are found to obtain in the countries of 
Cnyur, Sin, and Sallurn. [\y means of thfse each is enabled 
h> jiTiitil V his respective wants. The Guerriot, for instance, 
having a loom and knowing how to use it, can always make 
Ins own clolhe> ; hut having no land he is obliged to derive 
Lis snl).sis{riice from otliers. A part of this he gets from hi» 
o((upation as drum-beater and comedian to the King; for 
another part of it he applies to the husbandman, ^^ho gives 
him a quantity of millet for working his produce-cotton into* 
chith. The husbandman is thus supplied with raiment suffi- 
cient for himself, and with an overplus for trade ; but as he, 
thjL' htisbandnuui, must have fish (for thi« is considered m 
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necessary part of bi» sustenance) he has recourse in his tarn to 
tlie inhabit^mt of tlx' shore. The inhabitant of the shore, be^ 
sides following the orenpaHon of a iishennan, cultivates, as 
has be^ni s(ate<I hefote, his own millet ; but he has often no 
time for the planlin^ of cotton for his clothes. For a part of 
his fish, then, he receives a part of the overplus of the husband- 
man's cloth just mendonecl. The smithy on the other hand, 
having no land, .and but one occupation, must be in want of 
millet, fish, and cloth. These! he gets from the fonner 
tliree in exchange for his iron in^^truments in husbandry and 
for his spears. Thus an exchange takes place of tlie diiferent 
artk^les of produce and manufacture, to the mutual accommo* 
dation of each other. 

By these means, that is, by means of barter, a great deal 
of busine^ is transacted, lioth in the vicinity of the shore and 
in the interior parts. There is frequent comrtumicaUon be- 
tween the neighbouring villages for this purpose, eacli oilering 
for sale that which he possesses, to obtain that which he thinks 
be wants. In Sallum many articles of mere hand izt* are carried 
op and down the country in Ijoats, a part of the river Pahna-* 
rin and the river Sallum affording huch a conveyance. In Sin, 
where the other part of the river Palmartn and the river Silif 
are found, they are carried up and down in the same manner, 
but aboFc the tbimtains of these, upon asses. In Cayor, where 
there is but little water, they are conveyed upon asses also, tilt 
you come near upon Bieurt, where small oxen are in use, 
-\umbers however of the natives, imlced (he great buffc of them 
(for there are not many who have asses or oxen of their own>, 
travel with their bundles of merchandize upou their heads ; 
and their perseverance on these occasions is astonishing ; for 
iHi^y not only disregard the weight of them, but with thi!i 
waght, enormous as it frequently is, they will travel six French 
leagues in the course of a single day. 

With respect to any foreign trade, that is, the export over 
sea of their produce and manufactures, no such commerce has 
been yet known to them. Whatever t hay have raised from 
their own soil, they have raised in a quantity sufficient only for 
their own use ; tlie overplus of every man's industry above hb 
©wn wants being, as we have just seen, sold to another who 
was engaged in a different piirsuit. A few elephants' teeth, and 
skinS) anil perhaps a little rice and some vc^tables, have been- 
given to those European ships which have visi<ed their coasts, 
as in pnrt payment for the cominodities brought to them. For 
the rest of those commodities }^ayment has been made ia the 
bodies of their countrymen ; that is, by selling tliem into 
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foreign slavery. In such commercial proceedings their kii]g9 
have been principally benefited, no individual re^iping an 
advantao^e from them, but such as coulJ privately seize or kid- 
nap another, and convt^y him by stealth on board any slave 
vessel \vhich mit^ht be lying upon the coast. 

That the kings have been chiefly benefited by this com- 
merce may bileanud iVom the follow in<^ interesting accounts. 

In the first place, the greatest of all the sources of supplying 
the slave trade in these parts is called the Great Pillage. The 
way of practising it is this. When the kings of Cayor, Sin, 
and SaHum aro in want of slaves, that is, to procure the com- 
modities brought to them by the slave vessels, and intend to 
procure them in this nmniier, they assemble their military, 
consisting of horse and foot. These are armed with sabres, 
lancoj, bows and airows, pistols and gims. The number 
they assemble is proportionate to their own strength, and thet 
strength of the village to be attacked. Tlie king of Cayor 
once sent out four thousand, and the kings of Sin and Sallum 
about twelve hundred each at a time. The hour of calling 
them together depends upon the distance of the village whose 
inhabitants are destined for the prey. Tiiis village is sometimes 
near, at other times far ofl*, and perhaps at the distance even of 
a journey of four days. The prat tict*, however, is to set out 
at such a time as to come upon it in the dead of night. The 
villages in the>c countries arc generally open, and have no 
breastwork or defence. 

As soon as the military arrive at the destined place, they sur- 
round it, but never attack it at that time. They wait always for 
the dawn of day. It is then that the women rise and employ 
themselves in pounding millet for the purpose of reducing it to 
flonr, or cuscus, to serve as bread. The sound of the pestle 
is the signal for the attack. They directly run in and seize all 
they can. There are reasons for making their attack at thia 
moment: first, because they can sec belter ; secondly, because, 
though the women are up, the men aie in bed, and the door» 
of the huts are o\x;ned ; and thirdly, because the natives of 
these parts never like, from superstitious motives, to perforjn 
any enterprise at night. 

It sometimes happens, that the kings accompany their troop» 
on these 0( casions. It is customary for them, however, not to 
enter the village. They remain alv\ays on the outside till the 
business is over. 

As soon as the unfortunate inhabitants are captured, they 
are driven off. The men and women are r ade ^o ^a'k. Tte 
children are put on horseback. If the journey should be three 
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or fonr dajs long, thev arc driven or carrirf to one of what are 
called *^ the Khigs* villages," which lie in the way, at night. 
There they are made to stay. The inhabitants are obliged to 
turn out for them, or to make them room. The captives arc 
always guarded. In the morning they set off again. It some^ 
times happens, that they meet with others of the natives in 
(heir way. These are travelling alx>ut with their merchandize 
upon their lieads, or are going out on their ordinary business, 
or returning home. All such they seize, and oblige to accom- 
pany the expedition, as slaves. When they arrive at the kings' 
residence, they enter it with the sound of drums, horns, and 
other instruments of their country music, the Guerriots and 
others having been made to attend them for this purpose. Soon 
after this they are sold. The pillaged persons in CJayor, Sin, 
jMid Sallum amount to about three hundred in number an- 
nually. All these are sold for tlie benefit of the kuigs alone. 
The same countries i'urnish also about two hundred annually 
from other sources. When a slave ship is on the coast, the 
same kings do not scruple to employ half a dozen of their 
military to way -lay and kidnap such individuals as may be 

!)assing. This, however, is done without any parade, as in the 
brracr case. Several are caught in this manner. The rest are 
procured in consequence of accusations, false or true, of sup- 
posed or real crimes. In some cases the kings have the whole, 
and in others two-thirds, of the profits arising from their sale. 
But let us hope that this nefari(ms commerce exists no longer. 
At least we, as Englishmen, have it in our power to prevent it ; 
for, being in possession of Fort St. Louis and the island of 
Goree, the only gates through which slaves were ever passed out 
of these countries to the ships, it would be inexcusable, and now 
indeed a crime in the eye of the legislature, if the officers, on 
whom we depend there, were now to allow their sale, or to fa- 
vour their transit in any manner, 

Alfred. 
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Memoir of Captain Paul Cuffee. 

[Written for tbe Liverpool Mercary.] 



" On the first of fbc prfscnt month of August 181 1, a vcswl 
^' arrived at Liverjiool, with a cargo from Sierra JiCone, 
^' the owner, master, mate, and whole crew of which are 
^' free Negroes. The ma&ter, who is pIso owner, is the 
*' son of au American slave, and is said to be very well 
^^ skilled both in trade aiid navigation, as well as to be 
'' of a very pious and moral character. It must have been 
** a strange and animating spectacle to see this frin* and en» 
*' liljhtened African entering, as an independent trader, 
*^ with his black crew, into thit \\oxi which was s.'> lately 
^^ the nidus of the Slave Trade."— '£rfini. Reviewy Au- 
gust 1811. 

We are liappy injiamn^ an opporiuiutij of confirming the 
above account y and at tKe same time oj laying before our 
readers an authentic memoir of Capt. Paul Cuffee^ the master 
and owner of the vessel above rtfeired to, who sailed from t/u's 
port on the 20/ A ult, with a license from the Britisn Govern^ 
ment to prosecute his intended voyage to Sierra Leone. 



JL HE father of Paul CufTee was a native of Africa, whence 
be was brought as a slave into Massachussetts. He was there 
purchased by a person named Slocura, and remained in sla^ 
very a considerable portion of his life, fie was named Cuftee, 
but, as it is usual in those parts, took the name of Slocum, as 
expressing to whom he Ix longed. Like many of his country* 
men, he poss«ss( d a mind superior to his condition ; and al- 
though he was diligent in the business of his master and faith» 
ful to his ir.liTi st, yet by great industry and oeconomy he was 
enubhd to jiurchase his perscmal UIkm ty. 

At this time the remains of several Indian tribes, who 
originally i ^-st^sstxl the right of soil, resided xn Massachussetts, 
Cnflc*e becJime acquainte<l with a woman tiescended from one 
of those tribrs, named Ruth M(>^es, and mairied her. lie 
continueti in habits of industry and frui^idilv, and soon after* 
wards ))urchaMd a farm of 100 acres in WVstport in Massa* 
chussetts. 
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Cuflle and Ruth had a family of {(^n children. The three 
Hdest sons, David, Jonathan, and John, are farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Wcstpart, filling respectable situations in 
sociefy, and endowed with good intellertual cap«citiesi They 
are all married, and have families to whom they are giving 
good educations. Of six daughters four are respectably mar- 
ried, while two remain single. 

Paul was born on the Island of Cutterhunkker, one of the 
Elizabeth Ishnds near New Bedford, in the year 1759: when 
he was about font teen years of age his father died, leavinga con- 
siderable pro^>erty in laml,but which being at that time unpro- 
ductive allbrdeil but liith* provision for his numerous family ; 
nu(i thus the care of sup}>ortinghis mother andsibters devolved 
upon his brothers and hims^lL 

At tliis time Paul conceived that commerce furnished to 
industry more ample rewards than agriculture, and he was 
conscious that he possessed qualities which under proper cul- 
ture would enable him io pur^ue commercial employments 
with prospects of succt ss : he therefore entered at the age of 
^ixfeen as a common hand on board of a vessel destined to the 
bay of Mexico, on a whaling voyage. His second voyage was 
to the West Indies ; but on his third he was captufed by a 
British ship during the American war about the year 1776 : 
after three months detention as a prisoner at New York, he 
was permitted io return home to Westjwrt, where owing to 
the unfortunate continuance of hostilities he spent about two 
J^ears in his agricultural pursuits. During this interval Paul 
and his brother John Cuilee were called on by the collector of 
the district, in which they resided, for the payment of a per- 
sonal tax. It ap[ieared to them, that^ by the laws of the 
constitution of Massuchu-setts, taxation and the whole rights 
of citiaenship were united. If the laws demanded of them the 
payment of personal taxes, the same laws must necessarily and 
constitutionally invest them with the rights of representing, 
and being represented, in the State legislature. But they had 
never been amsidered as entitled to the privilege of voting at 
elections, nor of being ek ctal io places of trust and honour. 
Under those circumstances, they refused payment of the de- 
mands. The collector- resorted to the forc<! of the laws, and 
after many delays arid vexations, Paul and his brother de(»med 
it most prudent to silence the suit by payment of thedt mands. 
But they resolved, if it were possible, to obtain the rights 
which they believed to be course cted with taxation. 

They presented a respectful petition to the Stiite legislature, 

tOL. 11^ F 
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From some individuals it met with a warm and almost indigo 
nant opposition. A considerable miijority was however la- 
vourabte <o their object : — ^they perceived the propriety and 
justice of the petition, and with an honourable magnanunify, 
in defiance of the prejudice of the tiines, they pasised a law, 
rendering all free persons of colour liable to taxation, accord* 
ing to the ratio established for wliite men, and granting them 
all the privileges belonging to other citizens. 1 his was a day 
equally honourable to the petitioners and the legislature ; a 
day which ouaht to be gratefully remembered by every person 
of colour within the boundaries of Massachussetts, and the 
names of John and Paul Cuifee should alv^ays be united with 
its recollection. 

At this time being about twenty years of age,he thought him- 
self sufficiently skilled toenter into businesson his own account. 
He laid before his brother David a plan for opening a com- 
mercial intercourse with the state of Connecticut. H is broClK*r 
was pleased with the prospect ; they built an open boat and 

Eroceeded to sea. Here for the first time his brother found 
iraself exposed io the perils of the ocean, and the hazard of 
a predatory warfare which was carried on by the refugees.— 
They had not traversed many leagu<*s before his brother s tears 
began to multiply and magnify its dangers ; his courage sunk, 
and he resolvea to return. — ^This disappointment was a severe 
trial to a young man of Paul's adventurous and intrepid spirit ; 
but he was affectionate, and many years younger than his 
brother, and was obliged to submit io the determination. 
Paul returned to his farm and laboured diligently in his fields, 
but his mind was frequently revolving new schemes of com- 
mercial enterprise. He again collected the materials for an- 
other effort, and made the attempt* He went to sea, and lost 
all the little treasure which by tlie sweat of his brow be had 
gathered. P&ul however seems to have possessed that active 
courage which is the offspring of a mind satisfied of the prac- 
ticability of its plans, and conscious of its power to accomplish 
its purpose. He therefore resolutely determined to persevere 
in the road which he had marked out for himself. The neces- 
sity of aiding his mother and her family was a constant and 
strong incitement to renew his efforts. His funds were not 
sufficient to purchase a boat ; but in order to obviate this dif- 
ficulty, he set himself earnestly to work, and with bis own 
hands formed and completed a boat, from keel to gunwale. 
This vessel was without a deck ; but he had been on a whaling 
voyage, and was therefore perfectly skilled in its management. 
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Having lannched his boat into the ocean, and when steering 
for one of the Elizabeth Islands to consult with his brother on 
his future plans, he was discovered by the refusree pirates, who 
cliased and seized both him and his vessel. Robbed of every 
thing he returned home pennyless, but without sinking under 
tills discouragement. Thus circumstanced he applied to his 
brother David, who though in some degree deterred by the 
want of success which had hitherto attended PauPs attempts, 
yet acquiesa»d in his proposal to build another boat if he 
would furnish the materials. This being accomplished, the 
respectability of Paul Cuffee's character at this time procured 
him sufficient credit to enable him to purchase a cargo. He 
proceeded towards Nantucket, and on the voyage was a^in 
chased by the refugee pirates, but escaped them by night 
coming on : he however struck upon a rock on one of the 
£Iizul)eth Islands, and so far injured his boat as to render it 
necessary for him to return to Westport, to refit; which being 
accomplished he again set out for Nantucket, where he arrivea 
ill safety, but did not dispose of his cargo to advantage. He 
afterwards undertook a similar voyage with better success ; 
but as he was returning home he again tell into the hands of 
the pirates, and was deprived of his all except his boat, which 
they permitted him to take,-'— not however without his having 
received much personal injury and ill treatment from them. 

Under such numerous and untoward discomfitt»es the cou- 
rage of most persons would have failed ; but Paul's dispositions 
were not of tnat yielding nature. He possessed the inflexible 
spirit of perseverance and firmness of mmd, which entitled him 
to a more successful issue of his endeavours, and he believed 
that while he maintained integrity of heart and conduct he 
might humbly hope for the protection of Providence. Under 
these impressions he prepared for another voyage: in his open 
boat with a small cargo, he again directed his course towards 
the Island of Nantucket. The weather was favourable, and he 
arrived safely at the destined port, and disposed of his little 
cargo to advantage. The profits of this voyage strengthening 
the confidence of his friends, enabled him stillfurther to enlarge 
his plans. 

At the time of his father's decease Paul had not received the 
benefit of education, and scarcely knew the letfers of the 
alphabet. But this disadvantage he obviated by his assiduity ; 
and at the period of his marriage could not only read and 
write, but was so well skilled in figures that he was able to 
nssolve all the common rules of arithmetical calculation. lie 
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then applied himself to the study of navigation, in which by 
the assihtunce of a friend he made a rapid progress, and ibund 
himself able io engage in nautical and commercial under- 
takings of greater extent. 

Bcnng now master of a small covered boat of about 12 Ions 
burthen, he hired a person to assist him as a s( aman, and made 
many advantageous voyjjiges to diflercnt paris of the state of 
Connecticut ; and wlien about twenty- five years old he married a 
native oi the country, a descendant of the trilx* to which his 
mother belonged. For some time after his marriii»e hi* attended 
chiefly to his agricultural concerns; but from an incnase of 
family, he at length deemed it neeevsary to pur»ue his com» 
mercial plans more extensively than he liad before done. lie 
arranged his affairs for a new expetlition, and hired a small 
house on Westport river, to which he reaiovid h.s family. 
A boat of 18 tons was now procured, in which he sailed to the 
banks of St. (ieorge in quest of cod-fish, and returned home 
"with a valuable cargo. This important adventure was tiie 
foundation of an extensive and profitable fishing establishment 
from Westpoit river, which continued /bra consideral)le time, 
and was the source of an honest and comfortable living to 
many of the udiabitants of that district. 

iVt this period Paul formed a connexion with his brother-in* 
law Michael Wainer, who had several sons well qualified for 
the sea service, four of whom have sina* laudably fillet! re-» 
sponsilile situations as captains and first mates. A vessel of 
25 tons was built, and in two voyages to the^traits of Belle isle 
and Newfoundland he met with such succi ss as enabled him 
in conjunction with another person to buihl a vessel ot 42 tons 
burthen, in which he made several profitable voyages. 

Paul had exp rlenrt»d the many disadvantages of his very 
limited education, and he resolved, as far as it was practicable, 
lo relieve his children from similar embarrassments. The 
neighbourhood had neither a tutor nor school- hous<». Many 
of the citizt ns were desirous that a school should be esta- 
blishrd. About 1797, Paul proposed a meeting of the inha- 
bitants for th(» purpose of making such arrangemi^nts as shouli) 
accomjlisli the desired object. The collision of opinion 
respecting mode and place oci asioned the me* ting to separate 
without arriving at any conclusion ; several meetings of the 
same nature were held, but all were unsuccessful in their issue. 
Perceiving that all efforts to procure a union of sentiment were 
fruitless, Paul set himself to work in earnest, and had asuitar 
l)le house built on his own ground, which he freely gave up 
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to the use of the public, anJ the school was opened to all who 
ple^tscil to s:^nd their children. Ilovv gratilying to humanity 
is this anecdote! and who that jusily appreciates human cha- 
ractt^r would not prefer Paul CulFee, the offspring of an 
African sjaye, to the proudest statesman that ever dealt out 
dtslruction amongst mankind ? 

About this time Paul proceeded on a whaling voyage to 
the htraits of Jielle Isle, wliere he found four other vessels 
completely equip[Kd with l)oats and harpoons for catching 
ivhahs. Paul discovered that he had not made proper pre- 
parations for the business, having only ten hands on board, 
and two IxNits, one of which was old and almost useless*— » 
When the masters of the other vessels found his situation, 
tiiey Mhhdrew from the customary practice of such voyages, 
ond refused <o mate with his crew. In this emergency Paul 
resolved to prosecute his undertaking alone, — till at length the 
plher masters thouglit it most prudent to accede to the usual 
practice, as thev apprehended his crew by their ignorance 
might alarm and drive the whales from their reach, and thus 
detetit their voyages. During the season they took seven 
whales. The circumstances which had taken place roused 
the ambition of Paul and his crew ; they were diligent and 
enterprising, and had the honour of killing six of the seven 
Whaks ; two of those fell by Paul's owu hands. He returner) 
home in due season, heavily freighted with oil and bone, and 
arrived in the autumn of 179^, being then about his thirty- 
fourth year, lie went to Philadelphia to dispose of his cargo. 
His pecuniary circumstana^s were by this time in a flourish* 
hig train. When in Philadelphia he purchased iron neces- 
sary for bolts and other works suitable for a schooner of 60 
or 70 tons, and sotm after his return to WestjMjrt the keel 
for a new vessel was laid. In 17^3 his schooner of 09 tons 
burthen was bunched, and called The Ranger. Paul 

t assessed two small tishing boats; but his money was ex- 
lausted, and tJie cargo tor his new vessel would require a 
poubidcrable sum beyond his present stock. 

He now sold his two boats, and was enabled to place on 
board his schooner a cargo valued at 2000 dollars: witli this 
he sailed to Norfolk on the ChesajKuik Biiy, and there learned 
that a very plentiful crop of Indian corn had been gathered 
that year on the eastern shore of Maryland, and that he could 
procure a schooner-load for a low price at Vienna, on the 
Nanticoke river. Thither he sailed ; but on his arrival the 
people were filled with a^tonishmeiit and alarm. A vessel 
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owned and commanded by a black man, and manned with a 
crew of the same complexion, was unprecedented and sur* 
prising. 

The white inhabitants were struck with apprehensions of the 
injurious cflects which such circumstances would have on the 
minds of their slaves, suspecting that he wished secretly to 
kindle the spirit of rebellion and excite a destructive revolt 
among them. Under these notions, several persons associated 
themselves for the purpose of preventing Paul from entering 
his vcssel^or remaining among them* On examination, his 
papers proved to be correct, and the custom-house officers 
could not legally refuse the entry of his vessel. Paul combined 
prudence with resolution, and on this occasion conducted him- 
self with candour, modesty, and firmness: his crew behaved 
not only inofleiisively but with a conciliating propriety. In a 
few days the inimical association vanishied, and the inhabi* 
tants treated him and his crew with res|)ect and even kindness. 
Many ol the principal people visited his vessel, and in consc«> 
quence of the pressing invitation of one of them, P^ul dined 
with his family in the town. 

In three weeks Paul sold his cargo, and received into his 
^schooner 3000 bushels of Indian corn. With this he returned 
to Westport, where that article was in great demand : his 
cargo sold rapidly, and yieUied him a profit of 1000 dollars. 
He reloaded his vessel, sailed for Norfolk, sold his cargo, and 
took in another which on his return proved as pro^table as his 
first voya^. The home market was now amply supplied with 
com, and it became necessary to seek a difl'erent employment 
for his vessel. He sailed to Passamaquoddy in search of a 
cargo. When he arrived at the river, James Brian, a mer- 
chant of Wilmington, (I^elaware Slate) made him a liberal 
ofier for bis vessel to carry a load of gypsum. Paul thought 
the proposed price for the freight w ould equal the profits of 
any other business, and embraced his terms. He took on 
board the proposcil cargo and proceeded to Wilmingt<m, 
(Delaware.) Since that period some of the vessels in wiiich 
Paul is concerned have annually made one or two voyages to 
the same port. 

During the year 1797, after his return home, Paul purchased 
the house in which his family resided, and the adjoining fium. 
— For the farm and its improvements he paid 3,500 dollars, 
and placed it under the management of his brother, who is a 
former. 

By judick>us plans, and diligence in their execution, Paul 
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has ffraduaUy increased his property, and by his integrity and 
consistency of conduct has gained ttie esteem and regard of hid 
fellow citizens. In the year 1800 he ifas concerned in one 
half of the expenses of building and equipping a brig of 162 
tons buithen, which portion he still holas. One fourth be- 
longs to his brother, and the other fourth is owned by perscms 
not related to his fomily. This vessel is now commanded by 
Thomas Wainer, Paul Cuffee's nephew, whose talents and 
character are perfectly adequate to such a situation. 

The ship Alpha of 268 tons, carpenter's measure, of which 
Paul owns three fourths, was built m 1806. Of this vessel he 
was the commander; the rest of the crew consisting of seven 
men of colour. The ship has performed a voyage under his 
command from Wilmington to Savannah, irom thence to 
Gottenburgh, and thence to Philadelphia. 

After Paul's return in 1806, the biig Traveller of 109 tons 
burthen was built at Wes»tport, of one-half of which he is the 
owner. After this period, Paul, being extensively engaged in 
his mercantile and agricultnral pursuits, resideil at Wcstport. 

For several years previous to ihis, Paul had turned his atten« 
tion to the colony of Sierra Leona, and was induced to bdieve 
from his communications from Europe and other sources, that 
Ills endeavours to contribute to its welfare, and to that of his 
fellow men, might not be ineflcctual. Under these impressions 
he sailed for Sierra Leona in the commencement of 181 1 in the 
brig Traveller ; his nephew Thomas VVainer being the cap- 
tain. He arrived there after a two months passage, and resided 
there about the same length of time. The African Institution, 
apprised of his benevolent designs, applied for and obtained 
a license, which being forwarded to Paul Cuffee induced him 
to come to this country with a cargo of African produce^ 
For the more effectual promotion of his primary intention, he 
left his nephew Tliomas Wainer in the colony, and with the 
same disinterested views brought with him io England Aaron 
Richards, a native of Sierra Leona, with a view of educating 
him, and particularly of instructing him in the art of na\Tga- 
tion. From the exertions of one individual, however ardently 
engaged, we ought not to form too high expectations ; but 
from the Utile information we have obtained of his endeavours 
amongst the colonists at Sierra Leona, and the open reception 
which he met with amongst them, there are strong grounds of 
hope that he has not sown the seeds of improvement upon an 
unfruitful soU. 

He arrived here a ftw weeks since in the brig Traveller, 
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(consigned to W. and R. Rathbone,) navigated bj eij^ht mcri 
ot* colour and an apprentice boy ; and it is but justice to the 
crew to observe, that dui Lii^ their stay they have been remark- 
able for their <^ood conduct and proper behaviour, and that the 
greatest cordiality appeal s to i^revail among tlieni. 

Since Paul Oil dee's arrival he has been tv\icein Loridon, the 
second time at the request of the Board of the Africun Institu- 
tion, who were desirous of consulting with him as to the best 
means of carrying their benevolent views resj>ccting Africa into 
effect. 

From the pr< ceding memoir, the reader must have become 
acquainted with the promintnt features of Paul Cufice*s cha- 
racter. A sound understand iniT, uiiittxl with eiuMgy and per- 
severance, seems to have rendered him capable of surmounting 
difhculties which would have discouraged an ordinary mind ;• 
whilst the failures, which have attended his well concerted 
plans, liave rather resulted from casualties than from error in 
judgement. 

Born under ])eculiar disadvantages, deprived of the hnnefrts 
of eady education, and his meridian spent in toil ami vicissi- 
tudes, he has struggled under disadvantages whir h have sel- 
dom occurred in the career of any individual.- Yet under the 
pressure of these ditticulties, he seems to have fostered disposi- 
tions of mmd which quality him for any station of life to which 
he may be uitroduced. 

His person is tall, well formed, and athletic; bis de|>ort- 
ment conciliating, yet dignified and serious. His prudence^ 
strengthened by parental care and example, no doubt gnardc^d 
him in his youth when exposed to the dissolute company 
which unavoidably attends a seafaring life ; whilst reHgion,- 
influencing his mind by its secret guidaiue in silent reflection, 
has in advancing manhood added to the brightness of hi^ 
character, and instituted or confirmed his dispo^ition to prac- 
tical good. On being questioned some years suice respecting 
the rdigious profession of his parents and himself, he replied, 
" I do not know that ray father and mother were ever adopted 
as members of any society, but they followed the Quaker 
Meeting/' As to himself, he has since made application, and 
been received into membership with the Society of Friends. 

Liverpool^ 
Oct. 4, 1811- 
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We learn that the laterestiug character described in the 
forcffoinf'' \yagi8 resided when in London at the house of one 
of the Directors of tlje African Institution. This gentleman 
having rcctived U ttrr:s fiom most respectable persons in Ame- 
rica on bchi^lf (if Paul Culiee, speaking in the hight^st terms Qf 
his inteirrity and abilitiis, was anxious to avail himself of so 
favourable an ppportnnity for deriving the most minute in-, 
formation on subjects which had come under the captain's own 
oliservation. Here several of the mcuiliers of the African In- 
stitution and of the Old Abolition Committer examined the cap- 
tain as to the present circumstances of Sierra Leone ; ihait 
point which was fixtni up(m as a suitable station for exhibiting 
an attractive examjJe to the untutored sons of Africa, of the 
benefits and advantaiiires to be derived from civilization. They 
learned \^ith pk^sure that some progress had been made in this 
desirable work, though far short of what might have been ex- 
pected, from the immense sums exp(»nded and the amiable 
characters of the directors of the company: but^ as in all such 
cases every thing depends upon the ciipacity and conduct of 
those who are sent out, it so hapix'ued that in many instances 
the worthy directors fonnd their ct>nfidence abused ; and a se? 
ries of mismanagement under some of the persons thus sent re^ 
duced th^i concern to so low an ebb, that it was deemed ex*- 
pedient to dissolve the company, and solicit Government to 
tak^the cohmy into its own hands. This was accordingly 
done, and in this state it was found when Paul Cuffce arrived 
at Sierra Leone. The influence and management, however, 
is, we believe, almost precisely the same now as under the late 
company. It is gratifying to find that the present condition 
of the colony nftbrds strong ground to hope, that if well-dis- 
posed individuals co-operate cordially in promoting its best 
interests, a most beneficial influence may l)e extended over im- 
mense tracts of country on the continent of Africa. The /^reat 
bulk of the population consists of people of colour (principal- 
ly Nova Scotia ns and Maroons); of 1917 souls within Sierra 
Leone, oidy 22, exclusive of the military, arc Europeans. 
Many of the inbabitaiits are intellis^ent, and would be active, 
if a suihcicnt stir)iulus were aflbrdtd to bring their powers into 
play: for this purpose Caplain Cuflie strongly advises the 
establishment of a wh de-flshery, as whales are tVequently met 
with within fmir degrus ol the equator. If this most desirable 
object were propeily encouraged by our Government, and tho.o 
who have tlie control of affairs rel itivc to Sierra Lt^one, the 
captain seems quite disposed to devote his experience and as 
n^uch of his assistance as pi)ssibh; to establish such a concern. 
This naust necessarily prove a source of wealth to the colony, 

VOL. II. Q 
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arid tend most materially to increase its strength. He further 
proposed^ that as Government are in the possession of many 
square miles of territory, ^hich tracts in their present situation 
are of little or no use, experimental farms should beestablishf'd, 
and that black families now resident in America, who could be 
well recommended for integrity, good morals, and skill in 
agriculture and the useful mechanic arts, should be encouraged 
to settle in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leon^^, and in places 
at no great distance under its protection. Thego')cl effects which 
might flow from a measure like this are incalculable ; new 
lands would gradually be cleared, and the climate rendered 
thereby more salubrious. The inhabitants, instead of being co:i- 
tented with a bare existence, would acquire a disposition to 
exert themselves in order to procure the comforts of civilized 
life ; they would feel something of their importance in the scale 
of human bein£:s ; they would learn the value of chnracter ; 
their minds would receive new tone and vigour ; and Me mny 
fairly calculate, that the views of some of them would be ex- 
tended to the diffusion of light and knowledge among their 
less favoured brethren. But in order that tht^e desirable effects 
should be produced, the mind must to a certain degree be at 
ease: it is in vain to expect much active exertion while it is 
chained down to the necesary cares of providing for the wants 
of the passing day. If the managers of the colony could be 

Erevailed upon to adopt the suggestions of Paul Cuffee ofrthis 
ead, the civilization of Africa would in our opinion make 
a sensible progress ; and we are not without some hope that 
they will be attended to, as we understand that the African 
Institution held a board on the !i7th of August last, purposely 
to confer with Captain Cuffee, at which bc^rd the Duke of 
Gloucester presided. We are informed that the cnptain's answers 
to the questions put to him by the royal duke and other mem- 
bers present, were marked by frankness and strong good sense ; 
and a general sentiment prevailed that he might be made a 
powerful instrument in promoting the benevolent designs of 
the Institution . A committee was accordingly appointed to con- 
sider the subject, and report to the first sitting in November. 
This committee was also charged to inquire into the amount of 
the captain's expenses in his two journeys from Liverpool to 
London, and also as to the loss that he might have incurred in 
this attempt to serve the cause of humanity. He presented to 
his royal highness some articles of African manufacture, which 
we understand were not only graciously received, but that the 
royal duke condescended to \\rite the captain a letter expres- 
sive of the gratification he felt in receiving such specimens of 
African ingenuity from the hands of so meritorious an indi- 
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vidual of that race. Tliose who are ioteiested in the wd&ra 
of Africa, must look ^vith no small degree of interest to the 
Bc|x>rt which the Commiitoe of the African Institution may 
make on this subject. 

On the 2f>th of August, two days after this interview with 
the Board, Paul Cuffce procetxled to Liverpool, where his ship 
Thi' Traveller lay, a license having been procured to enable 
bini to revisit Sierra Leone, wliere he had left his captain 
M.Wainer. He took out with him an assortment of such articles 
as were deemed suitable for that market. On account of the dif- 
^Tcncfs between this country and America, he was advised on 
his arrival in Africa to take in a cargo of rice, and proceed 
with it to the Cape de Verd islands, and thence return home 
with a cargo of salt. The permission to do this, however, was 
not obtained, and he will be obliged to return from Sierra Leone to 
West Port, A\Iahsachusi*ts, in ballast. His object is, if possible, to 
keep open a communication between America and the colony, in 
prder that, if our Government should encour^^ his plans, and 
thti tir^t settlers should succeed in forming satisractory establish- 
ments, others of the. same cast in America, on being informed 
of their success, might be induced to follow, and thus strength* 
en the colony by the accession of useful citizens. It is to be 
observed by the way, that a mo t important collateral purpose 
might be effected by experimental farms: they might af- 
ford employment to such of the natives as were captured in 
shve vessels, who would thus have an opportunity of learning 
the useful aits; and, when they had passed a reasonable time 
in apprenticeship, might carry their knowledge to the interior 
of the country. They would have seen the jul vantage of re- 
specting private rights ; they would have felt the value of jjro- 
perty 5 and it is to be hoped, by a residence for some time 
among those whc) had been olessed with the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, might learn to discriminate between the name and the 
substance, and be prepared to prove to their unenlightened 
countrymen, that Christianity is a very different thing from 
what they must have been leii to coasiuer it from the conduct 
of such professors as they had been in the habit of seizing en- 
gaged in the slave trade. Indeed, from the conduct of the white 
slave dealers, the suffering part of the natives must have hitherto 
coasitlered Christianity and daemonism as synonymous terms. 

While we rejoice at the prospect which seems opening be- 
fore us in this direction, we cannot but deplore the ravages 
which have been committed b^ the miscreant slave traders on 
the coast of Africa, even during the last year. These wretches, 
who ought to l)e treated as piratts by every civilized state, 
carry on their depredations iinder Spanish arid Portuguese co- 
JbUTfi, A large proportion of them are Apaericans ; and facts 
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have occtirred which prove, that even the capitiil of p)ersons te« 
sident in this country is emplojed in the murderous trafiic. 
It is estimated that during the last year 70,000 inhabitants 
were carried off from tlie const ; of tht se it is said tliat OOOO 
were taken from the river Calabar in six months, and an equal 
number from a river in the neighbourhood. Slave vessels 
swarm in the Gambia and the Bite of Benin. It is some con- 
solation, however, that the slave trade felony act passe d in last 
session will now begin to operate : and we nnderhtnnd that a 
frigate, under the command of thchon. capt. Irby, alsoa s?oop 
or two of war, have just sailed for Africa, with instructions 
to put the laws in execution. We learn, that of five Anieiican 
ships in the Gambia, under Spanish colours, three have been 
taken ; andwe trust captain Irby will be in time to in1ercet)t a 
considerable number said to be now on th(*ir passnjjc from 
Rhode Island and Amelia Island. The following account, 
published by the African Institution, will show the artifices under 
which this abominable business is carried on: and as they ought 
to be generally known, we shall give tlie particulars at length. 

CASE OF THE BRIG AMELIA, 
Alias the AGENT. 

Tliis vessel sailed from Cabenda on the 1st of January last, with 275 
slaves on board. After bcinj; at sea twenty days fhe slaves rose and took 
her; she was again retaken, ofFCape M«nuit, by the brig Kitty, of Uver» 
^ool, and brought into Sierra Leone, 24th May, 1811. 

The following papers will best convey the leading features of the case. 

Instructions to the Master and Part Owner y a Native of Great Britain. 

'' Capt. Alex. Campbell. « Charleston, 17ih Mav, 18ia 

" Dear Sir, 
^* The voyage on which wc have jointly embarked, and which is now 
left to your discretion, is of a very deiic^te nature, and requires the great- 
est prudence and discretion. In order to qualify the Ajrrnt to bring a 
cargo from the coast, it will be necessary to put her under Portuijuese co- 
lours: this, with the assistance of Messrs. Scaly, Roach, and Toole, of 
Bahia, for whom I enclose you a letter of introduction, you will easily be 
able to effect. They will procure for you some I. onest Poitugucse mer- 
chant, who, for a small sum, shall undertake all what is necessary for 
owners to do. A captain of colour, one officer, and part of the crew, in 
compliance with the laws, must be Portuguese ; but the Portuguese cap- 
tain, at the same time that he must be .instructed by the pretended owner 
to appear for him on all occasions in protecting the ship and property, 
must also be instructed not to interfere with the navigation of the ship, ex- 
cept at your request; and he must be put entirely under your orders. As 
you shall have to grant a bill of sale for the l)ri«:, when she is apparently 
sold, you must be very cautious to take a counter bill of sale; and again, 
as collateral security, a bottomry bond on the vessel for 10,000 dollars, 
with a power of attorney from the sham owner to you, to sell and dispose 
of her in any manner you shall tl»ink pi open I would uish you, besides, 
to take a very strong declaration in writing, witnessed b) Sealy, Roach, 
and Toole, that the sale made by you is merely fictitious ; that the cargo 
and her earnings arc-^a ftde your property; which declaration mu&t be 
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coichcd w as to bo a perfect quit claim from him and his heirs for ever, 
llie next thing I ha*e to recommend to yon, is to conduct this husincss 
with every possible caution and secrecy, and to prevent as much ns possi- 
ble the knowledge of it to reach either our consul or anihassador, as tliey 
mi«ht perhaps write home on the subject, and even any of the American 
cupLiins who may happen to be there at the same tiu)e with you. You 
mu>t therefore appear very cool and indiiferent in the business, to let no- 
thinii transpire of your future plan, and act as if you were only thinking 
of returning home. After you have made your brig a Portuguese, you 
will have to take in a cargo fit for the coast, and proceed there with every 
possible dispatch. 1 enclose you a memorandum of the articles which I 
think will answer best for the trade, to which memorandum 1 have addM 
a few observations to regulate you for the articles that you could not find, 
and which might be replaced by others. To this list, however, I do not 
wish by any means to confine you; I leave it, on the contrary, to you to 
improve it or curtail it, according to the information which you will be 
able to collect, as that trade is much followed at Bahia. Negroes are 
often very plenty there; and if they can be bought from eiiihty dollars to 
one hundred dollars, I would just as well end the voyage there, and give 
up the trip to Africa. The difference in the price would, in my opinion, 
be more than compensated by the time and the risk saved thereby. As the 
cargo you have now on board will not be sufficient to complete the opera- 
tion, f request Messrs. Scaly, Roach, and Toole to advance you what 
will be necessary, for which they will take your bills on me here; or, if 
more convenient, you can draw, on my account, on Mr. L. Clapier, at 
Philadelphia; Mr. Michael Hogan, at New York; or Messrs. Thos. C. 
Amory and Co., Boston; whom I will advise to the purpose, and who will 
honour your drafts. As it might happen that the negotiation of bills on 
America would meet with some difficulty, and in order to remove any ob- 
stacle, I have opened a credit for you with Messrs. Dixon, Lavnter, and 
Co., of Liverpool, to the amount of 4000/. stg. (say four thousand 
pounds sterling) j which credit is confirmed by the enclosed letter address- 
ed to you by Mr. J. \V. Hemmerich, an agent and partner of said housei 
IV ho is now here. I must, however, observe to you, that it is not my wish 
YOU should make use of this credit on England, but in case your bills on the 
United States could not answer. I write accordingly to Messrs. Scaly, 
Koach, aud Toole; and I hope they will in this, as in any thing else, con- 
sult what will be be^it for my interest. 

'* If there is any possibility, the vessel and cargo, for the return, shall 
be insured at Bahia. As such are my instructions to Scaly, Roach, and 
Co., I shall thank you to attend to it, and ascertain, before you co^ 
whether this insurance can be done or not, and to write me accordingly, 
tliat I may know how matters stand ; and if there is no insurance done, £ 
may provide for it here myself. 

"It now remains for me to direct how you are to do with your people 
after you have sold the brig. The very first thing is to discharge all the 
people, paying their wages, and making the best terms possible with them 
jn writing; as by the laws of the country the owner is obliged to find them 
a passage home and wages till they arrive. It is very essential that none 
of your people, except those who are to stay with you, should have the 
least suspicion of your future plan : I would recommend, therefore, that 
before you enter on any of your transactions, you would see these people 
but of the country, that they cannot come and talk here of what you have 
.done. I would rather lose some little time, nor would I mind some little 
expense, to get rid of them cleverly. The ship's log-book should after- 
wards be kept in Portuguese; no English writing, touchmg the voyage, 
should be on board : the fewer entries in the log-book the better, to be 
doae under your eyes. She should have no colours but Portuguese oii 
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board ; your present flag thrown away when the brig is sohJ, and all the 
p;ipers sent back (undtr cover) tome: your rej;ister, however, you had 
heiter bring buck yourseU'. Wishini^you a prosperous voyage, 
" I atn, dear sir. Your most obedient servant, 

(bjuncd) " FRANCIS DEPAU,** 

Free Town, Sierra lycone, 
T^te Declaration of Ned Brorvn Ca slave from on board the brig Jl^neliQ^ 
seized b^ the brig KUttf, of Liverpool, J. Rvach, waster), made U/ore 
Alexander Smilhj Exg. Judge of the Court of Vtcc-Admiraitj/ at Sierra 
Leone, the thirteenth daj/ of June, in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eleven, 

" Declares he is a native of Cabcnda, and was put on board the brig 
Amelia, as a slave, by prince Conzee, his father. It is the fashion (cus- 
tom) of his country for a man, when in want of money, &c. if he ha% 
three or four children, to sell one or more sf them, and keep the others, 
IJJs father sold him and his si>ter toeether; his sister is now here. When 
he went on hoard the bri?, he found a man, named Jack Watts, a slave 
of the captain's, wlio had come from Charleston in the bri^. Heard that 
Watts, when in America, had stolen some articles, for which his master 
had to pay. His master had t;iven him a very severe flojiging for this'; and 
ajso flogged him several times, when at Cabenda, for drunkenness and 
fighting. W^atts took otfhis clothes, and shewed the slaves his hack, say- 
ing, * See how my master has flogged me : when he has taken you to white 
man's country, he will flog you the same.* When at Cabenda, VVatts went 
to a trader there, a head-man in the country, named Mufugu Frank, and 
told him he wanted to run away ; Magufu Frank told him not to run away 
then, as he (Magufu Frank) would catch palaver*, but gave him two fe- 
tishes t, saying, * When you go out on the big water, shew these fetishes to 
the slaves ; nmke them rise and bring the vessel back to me, when we will 
divide the slaves between us : these fetishes will help you to take the brig/ 
Every morning, before breakfast, Watts was to spit upon one of the fe- 
tishes, which was hung upon his right arm below his armpit, while fasting : 
he constantly did this. VVhen the brig got to sea. Watts urged the slaves 
to rise. They asked him how they were to take the bri^, as they had no 
guns, nor any thing to defend themselves with? He said, * Nevermind: 
there is plenty of wood down be low : you can take that.' Tl»e slaves then 
said, * Call Ned, (the declarant) and let him and you talk this palaver :* 
he said, * No, no; if yo<i tell Ned, he will tell Ins master, and I shall 
catch trouble enough ; the captain is very fond of Ned, and Ned will be 
sure to tell him J.* 

" They had been at sea till past moon half, when one morning (21st Ja- 
nuary, according to log-book), as the birds first began to speJak (cock-crow), 
a noise was heard forward. The captain called upon me on hearing tbc 
Tioise, and asked what was the matter ? I said 1 did not know. The cap- 
tain then went upon deck, with the mate and the rest of the people: tliej 
had only three muskets, and a pair of pistols belon};ing to the captain. It 
was rather dark, and the slaves kept crying out, * Jack, Jack I' The captain 
then spoke to the mate, and told him to keep an eye upon Jack, and shoot 
him. The slaves then came to the barricado with large pieces of wood ; 
and Jack Watts attempted to break the barricado with a large hammer. 

♦ ' Catch palaver,* I.e.* have lo answer far him.' 

f Amulets, charms, &c. io which the natives of Africa place great contl- 
•4ence. 

X A man named Jem, who was forward when this conversation took place, 
wa? present in court, and confirmed every thing which Ned stated respectinc 
wliat happened on the iDsurrection being first proposed. 
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The mate saw him, and shot him through the jnw : the ball cat away hig 
tonj^uc ; and when he fell down, he seized hold of the cable with his teeth, 
and died in that posture. I was told that Jack Watts opened the hatches, 
and let the slaves upon deck : they were not in irons, having been let out 
•ome days before. The captain soon after went down below, and ordered 
the boat to be lowered down from the stern ; which was done. None of 
the sailors were killed : nine of them, and the captain, went into the boat ; 
and I opened the cabin wimlows, and handed them two baskets of bread, 
apiece of ham, nine bottles of porter, nine bottles of wine, and twojan 
or water. I wanted to ro with him, but the captain would not let me, 
sayinc, * Yon are a black man ; the slaves will not kill you ; and you see I 
have a small boat and too many people in her.' They then hoisted two 
sails in the boat, and went away. Three of the Portuguese sailors ran in- 
to the women's room ; and the boatswain, a mulatto man, ran up to tlie 
top of the mast. When the boat was gone, the slaves found them and 
wanted to kill them; when I advised them * not to do so; for if you kill 
them, where you take vessel? you no know for make sail.* They then 
consented to spare their lives, on condition of their taking care of the ve!>- 
sel. A great number of the slaves were killed, about three tallies (thirty), 
before the captain ran away. They were four moons upon the big water 
before they came to Cape Mount : for the greatest part of the time they 
had nothing to cat but a very little farina(i. e. cassadadried and ground to 
flotir), and water to «lrink. A very great number of the slaves (principally 
boys anri girls) died for hunger. When they came to land, they sent every 
thing they had on board, even tlieir knives, for rice, anti only received 
one krew* of rice, and a small basket of cassa da. When they arrived at 
Cape Moimt, the king's son came on board, and asked me, Billy, Wil- 
liam, and Jack, to go on shore for water: when yie reached the shciro, wc 
were seized and put in irons. Myself and Billy were taken by Mr. Tho- 
mas, an Englisliman living, there,' and put in irons, with a little girl, who 
had been sold by the boatswain of the brig for a bull. William and Jack 
were seized by the king's son. The kine's son and Mr. Thomas wanted 
to seize the brig, but were afraid of the slaves. I was not on board when 
Captain Koach took the vessel ; but when he went on board the brig, they 
told him a man was on shore who could speak English. Captain Hoacn 
sent on sh6re, and had me taken on board hy Ihomas. When I asked 
Captaio Roach why the other three men were not sent on board, and what 
would become of them and the girl. Captain lloach saiti, * Never mind : 
you will see them by and by.* The girl that the boatswain sent on shore 
for a bull was never sent on board ai;ain, nor any bull either. Captain 
Roach told me, he had sent twenty-fi»ur slaves on shore, who, with the 
three men and one girl, make twenty-eight, now left on shore in the 
whole. I was kept on l>oard Captain Roacirs vessel, and was brought to 
Sierra I^eone in her; and heard five slaves had died in the passage from 
XJape Mount to Sierra Leone. 

(Signed) " NED BROWN, his X mark." 
** Declared before me, day and dtite above written, 

(Signed) ** A. SMITH, Judge V.-A. Court," 

Note — With regard to the degree of credit due to the above declara- 
tion, it appears that Ned was on the most friendly terms with the captain : 
he speaks English sufficiently to he understood ; and no alteration has hern 
made as to the true meaning of his evidence. Jack Watts ought to have teen. 
Jack White, according to the articles : Ned's mode of pronunciation led 
to this error. 

* Nearly half a bu»hcl« 
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Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
The Deposition of John Hoach, Master cf the brig Kittj/, of LiverpooL 
" On the 2fth day of May, in the year of Our Lord one thousand o'lgfit 
hundred and eleven, personally appeared before me, Alexander Smith, 
esq. Judge of the Vice-court of Admiralty, in the colony of Sierra tcune, 
John Roach, master of the brig Kitty, who, being duly sworn upon the 
Holy Evangelists, doposeth and saith as follows : — ^I'hat on the sixtceoth 
dnyof May, at sIk P. M. he brought the brijj Kitty to anchor at Cape 
JVIount, where he found one briji (at anchor), which on the following rooro^ 
inj» attempted to get under wtiuh about six o clock, and hoisted Portuguc^ 
colours. The deponent then sent a boat for the purpose of boarding her; 
but was prevented, by her threatening to fire if she went near her. The 
boat then returned, and about eleven o'clock on the same day was manned 
and armed, and cfltxted the boarding of her, and brought from her one of 
the furnier crew, with all the papers that could be found. The deponent 
also slates, That from a perusal of the same, together witli a journal be- 
longing to the said lirig, he discovered she was an American, fitted oat 
from Bahia to the coast of Angtila, for the procuring a cargo of slaves; 
,and that she sailed from Cnbenda on the first day of January last past, 
bound to the Uavannah in the i>land of Cuba ; and that on the twentieth 
day of January, in the latitude of one degree and thirty- two minutes north, 
longitude twenty-four degrees and twenty-one minutes west, the slaves 
rose and took possession of the said brig, and forced the captain and the 
greater part of the crew to take to the boat and leave her^ keeping, at 
the same time, the boatswain and three others, to navigate lier; whioii 
they did fn)m the above twentieth day of January to the fourteenth day of 
May following, on which day she arrived at Cape Mount. The deponent 
also states, that as soon as he had taken possession of the said brig, he 
found the greater part of the slaves had perished for hunger, having at 
that time no provision whatever on board; and from inquiry of tlie boa&> 
£wain, he was informed, that at the time of their leaving Cabenda there 
were two hundred and seventy-five slaves on board the said brig {as near 
at his tnemori/ will serve him); but at that time there were many missing, 
thirty having been killed by the captain and crew prior to their leaving the 
Ycssel, exclusive of what had afterwards died through hunger; and that 
at the time of liis boat going on board the said brig at Ca|;e Mount, two 
of the slaves jumped overboard, one of which was drowned. Nothing 
further took place on that day ; he having put two men on board for tlie 
night. On the following seventeenth day of May, at one P. M., the de- 
ponent sent the mate and six of his own crew to examine the said brig ; 
when they found two of the slaves dead, and nine others so weak that he 
felt it his duty to send them on shore, which was accordingly done at Cape 
Mount: he then sent a quantity of his own goods on shore to purchase 
provisions for them ; but not receiving any for two days, he was necessi- 
tated to send some from his own vessel for their present maintenance. 
There were also on the same day nine others sent on shore at Cape Mount, 
to a Mr. rhomas, which he conceived inevitably must have died, liad they 
remained on board. And that on the eighteenth day of May his people 
were employed in getting some of his own sails and water-casks on board 
the said brig, there being only one half-puncheon of water on board wlicii 
he found her. The deponent further slates, that on the second over-haul 
of her papers, he found the said brig cleared out from Philadelphia in May 
1810, and was then called the Agent: she was afterwards sold at Baliia; 
called the Amelia, and sailed under Portuguese colours; but when betook 
possession of her, the remaiuing part of the crew that were on board told 
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hSm htr noBie was the Billy. On the nineteenth day of May one more of the 
slaves died, and six others were sent on shore without the least probabiiicf 
of their recovery. On the 30th day of May, the crew of the deponent s 
brig had got the Miid brig ready for sea, and on that day got under weigh 
for Sierra Leone, in company with his own vessel; where he arrived on 
the 25d day of May following ; when he was boarded by a boat from liit 
majesty's br?g Tigress, about three miles distant from Cape Sierra Leone : 
and tliat he afterwards, about eleven o'clock on the same cn'ening, received 
a noto from his mate, saying that he had, in coiYsequencc of contrary 
winds, anchored oft' Cockle- Bay, and that an officer from his majesty's brig 
I'if^ress had been sent on boarcf to take possession of the said brig. Tha 
mate still remained on board, and in the morning got under weigh, and 
Wrought her into the harbour of Sierra Ixjoucy when on the following morn* 
iiig eighty *five slaves were landed from the said brig*. 

(Signed) " J. ROACH." 
<* Sworn before me, this twenty-ninth day of Mav, 1Q1 1. 

(Signed) « A. SMITil, Judge V.-A. Court." 

Freetown, Sierra I^one. 
The Deposition of Stephen Olive Tack, firtt Male of ilie brig Kitiy of 

Liverpool, 
-. ** On the twenty-seventh day of May, in the year of oar Lord ona thou- 
sand eight hundred and eleven, personally appeared before me, Alexander 
Smith, esq. Judge of the Vic^-court of Admiralty in the colony of Sierra 
Leone, Stephen Olive Pack, mate of the brig Kitty, who, being duly 
sworn upon the Holy Evangelists, deposeth as follows: That on the six- 
teenth day of May, on their passage to leeward, they came to anchor at 
Cape Mount, about six P. M., when they found a brig likewise at anchor. 
Oa the following morning he received orders to board her, but was told by 
the people on board, if be came near they would sink him ; he then re- 
Virned to hi^own vesfsel, and went again about eleven o'clock on thes<»ro^ 
day, with the boat manned and armed, when he effected the boarding of 
her, and was told she was a vessel wliere the slaves htid risen on the orew ; 
the captain of her, and part of the crew, had, after a sharp engagement, 
taken to the boat. The deponent further states, that he found two of ihe 
slaves dea(|, and th^t mtiny of the others were pearly staryed ta death i 
scverjil were afterward^ sent on shore at Cape Mount, to prevent their 
dying on board: and that himself, and nearly the whole of the crew 
of their own vessel, were employed, from the seventeenth day of May to 
the twentieth, in getting the said brig ready for sea ; and on the twen- 
tieth day oi May they left Cape Mount for Sierra Leone, and arrived 
(here oi) the twentyTthird following. The deponent last ly states, that there 
were five slayesdied during their missagc; and that, as he was bringing 
(lie said hrig to anchor off Cockle-Bay, about half past nine on the tvyen- 
ty-third, they were boarded by an officer of bis majesty's brie Tigress, 
who said he was desired to leave a man on board, but remained himself s 
the following morning he got the brig under weigh, and b^o'i^bt her. to in 
the liarbour of Sierra Leone. 

(Signed) « STEPHEN OLIVE PACK." 
** Sworn before me, this twentyTuinth day of May, 1811, 

(Signed) " A. SMITH, Judge V.-A. Court." 

* These captives were in the most n^iserable coadltioD from the distress tbey 
kad lately been io, as can well be conceived : it was therefbre Judged advisable 
lo U^od tl^eip immediately, as tbey could be accommodated with more comfort* 
able lodgings, and Uiieir wapts more raadUy attended to. 

▼OL. n. H 
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On the S6th June, the cdse of the AmeKm came cm before iSat Comt e# 
Vioe^AdmiraltjT at Sierra Leone, wh^, no daimaot appearme« she wa^ 
adjudged as a forfeiture to our sovereign lord the King, and the captort, 
the boats of his majesty's brig Tigress, Lieut. R. Bones, commander. 
The brig KiUy of Liverpool, who orieinally deuined her, preeeotcd m 
claim, which was directed to be entered on the Records of the Court. 
\ Since the captives, ei)Lbty«6ve in number, were landed from ^te Aostlia, 
none of them nave died ; although the marks of their former distress are 
still clearly to be discovered. The governor has allotted a portion of huid, 
on the ridge of mountains to the westward of Freetown, for a towMiupy 
near a brook, on which they bnve already erected a lar^e temporary hovaet 
and purpose, notwithstanding the rainy season havine completely set in, 
to clear a spot of ground for the cultivation of their farourite food, caa» 
sada : on tne return of the season, they mean to baild themselves ouov* 
fortable houses. Should they ultimately settle here, it is proposed to 
call this village New Cabcnda. 

According to Ned's information, Cabenda is but an inconsiderable 
town. No Portuguese have a fixed residence there: one or two some- 
times remain, when they lodge in houses formed under ground. The diet 
of the natives is chiefly vegetable. The^ coUK'nte cassada (which is their 
principal food, and which tliey have various modes of preparing), ground** 
BUtSy Indian-oorUy plantaaes, bananas, and pulse of various kinds. Their 
domestic animals are sheep, goats, hogs, fowls, Hcc. They have no larg« 
cattle. The principal trade of the country is slaves. The people heloo(^«i 
kig to the present importation are from the Cabenda and Halemba tctTH 
lory, and from a country named Bomo, near the C6ngo rirer. 

APPENDIX. 

O^ks qftuudrjf original Papers referred to in the Letter of LutruetiomB 

inserted above. 

MWZR OF ATrOHKET FROM Til* SRAM OWKER^ AND THR AMERICAIT 
consul's CERTIFICATB, 

TheofUo de Mello Ne^<. niatriculado na Real Junto do Commercio 

por S. /i, Rt. 
Faco meo bast*. Procurador ao $r. Alexandre Campbell para que poss^ 
fazer tudo quanto for ahem da Neg^a. do Brigue Amelia pudendo vender o 
ditto Br^ convindo ros mens Intcresses segundo us Ordens quo Ihe teubo 
dado servindo est^ dep*. deste Instrumento. 

Bahia, 2j^ de Outubro de 1810. 

T. DK MBf.LO. 
I, Patriok Toolb, Vioe<Consiil to the United States of America^ in 
the city of St. Salvadore, do hereby certify unto whom it doth or may con* 
cern, that the foregoing is a true and faidifol Power of Attorney, pass^ 
and signed in my presence by Theophilo de Mello, merchant in this place, 
in favour of Alexander Campbell, supercargo of tlie Portuguese bri^ 
Amelia^ ^^aptain Jozi Carlos de Ahndda, and to whose signature all du« 
faith and credit ought to be given. 

In witness whereof, I have hereiMito see my hand, and affixed my seal 
Qf office, in St Salvadore, this 95th day of October, 1810. 

(L. 8.) (Signed) Patrick Toole, U. S. Vice-Consul •. 

• It appears, from tlie similnrUy of hnod-wrhiog in a note feond amoag the 
Vapera, tbat the American Consul is tke partner of Messrs Sealyaod Roadi| 
and thereoeift for the 4000(.aibnk strong presumptive proof that Ihe nHbnate 
destin^qn of (be bri| cei|U n^ be nnl(Beini It Urtshouie. 
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ClwrlcttoD, 17th May, 1810. 
Ur. Akxr. CampbtU, Cbarlestoo. 
Sir, 
By defire of Mr. Frmoois D^pao, aod for his tcooonty I herewith pre- 
Mnt you with a letter, io rirtue of which you are at liherty to value opon 
my bouse in Liverpool, Messrs. Dixon, Lavater, and Co., to the aoiount 
of 400(U. Sts. (say, four thousand pounds sterling), at sixty days after 
siglit, payable in London, wliieb, accompanied with your letter of advice, 
as bein^ for account of Mr. Francis Depau, will find due and prompt 
protectum. I remain, with regard. Sir, yours, 

(Signed) J. W. Hbmmericr, 

Partner of Dixon, Lavater, and Co. 

LSTTEE OP ADVICB. 

Bahia, 3Ut August, 1810. 
iiessrs. Dixon, Lavater, and Co., Liverpool. 
Gentlemen, 
By virtue of a letter handed me by your partner, Mr. J. Wn. Herome^ 
ricti, in Charleston, giving me a crmlit tor 4000/. stcdins (say, foot 
fbonsand pounds sterling,) on your house, for account of Mr. Frtfacis 
Depau, I have this day drawn on you, gentlemen, for said four thousand 
pounds sterling, favour of Messrs. S^y, Roach, and Toole, at sixty 
days after sight, being for the use of the brig Agent ; and be pleated to 
place the same to account of Mr. Francis Depau, merchant, Charlestod^^ 
South Carolina. X remain, gentlemen. 

Your aK>st obcdioat servant. 

BECEIPT JLViJ} NOTE OF HAND, FOR TIIE REMAIKIKG FART OF THB 
CARGO OF THE BEIG AGENT. 

Hsceived of Mr. Alexr. Campbell, his draft, dated Slst August 1810, 
in oar favour, at 60 days' sight, on Messrs. Dixon, Lavater, and Co., 
Liverpoal, for four thousand pounds sterling, which has been applied in 
purebases for bis account. 

We also declare, that the following merchandiie remain in our hands 
lor 8ale« received by the brig Agent, for which we will account with 
Messrs. Francis Depau and C3o., of Charleston, viz. 

150 Barrels Flour. 137 Barrels Rodn. 

73 do. Pitch. 3 do. Hams. 

400 do. Tor. 

(Signed) Sbaly, Roacb, amdTooi^s. 
Bahia, 87th October, 1810. 

CASE OF THE SCHOONER ESPERANZA, 
JERONIMO VICENT, MASTER. 

rONBEMNED IN TIIE VlCE-ADMfRALTT COURT OF SIERRA IfiONE, 
MAY 1, 1810. 

This schooner was built in Virginia, and was called The Fair Trader. 
$he bi-came, in J 809, the property of two merchants, eitlier of New 
York or Boston, or both, named Jacob Ogdeu, jun. and John B. Frasier; 
In November, 1809, these persons gave the command of her to Benjamin 
Waine, a native of Boston, who, with his wife and family, resided at 
Ilolloway, in the state of Massachusetts. The vessel was cleared o«it 
from Boston to a port or ports in South America. A letter of instructions, 
Waring date Nov, 15, 18Q&, was addressed by the owners to Mr. Waine; 
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which letter Mr. Wnioe hnd carelessly omitted to destroj, or to leare b«^ 
hiod him. It \^as found on board, aud is as follows. 

"Bobtou, Nov. 15, 1809. ^ 
" Captain Waine will proceed from this to St. Michaers, and endeavour 
to get his vessel put under Portuguese coloulrs if he can do it in safety. 
He will obtain permission to proceed to Africa, and thence to tl>e Ilavao* 
naU, aud have the vessel consigned, by the Purtupuese merchaot, to 
fiaucisca Hernandez, of that place, with orders to di.spose of the cffiigo, 
and account witli Jacob Ogden, jun. or John B. Frazier, for the net pro- 
ceeds. Captain Waine will also receive powers from his merchant to scU 
the vessel ni Havannah if he chooses, or to proceed from thence elbe- 
where. The merchant in St. Michael's should be induced rr> write as soon 
as possible, and send the necessary information, tliat we may make in- 
surance in this place. If Captain Waine should 6nd his expenses exceed 
in amount the cash which he has with him, he will draw on J. B. Frazier 
and J. Ogden, and his bills shall be duly honoured. Captain Waine will 
sec that the proper documents are forwarded to us to cancel oar bonder. 
If he should not be able to accomplish his business in Sl MidiaeKs as it 
should be, he will thtn proceed to Teneriffe; aud if Mr. Wm. Stocker is 
btiil tliere, he will deliver the letter to him, and receive his advice in nil 
his transactions in that place; but if he should have left before tlie arrival 
of the schooner, he will present the letter which is directed to Messrs. 
Madin Brothers, and explain to them, verbally, the precise situation of 
the business, and destroy the letter to Stocker immediately. Always bear 
in mind that it is necessary to send us the proper information^ to enable 
us to make insurance. Before the transfer is made, it will be well to feea 
if the present captain and his two mates will be allowed to gg in her. The 
men should be induced to go if possible, even if it were necessary to in- 
crease their wages considerably. The second mate may be allowed, ex- 
elusive of his wages, one of the cargo, on the safe arrival of the vessel af 
the Havaooah. It lias been agreed that the first mate shoald have two ; 
and if the cargo should amount to 175 on arrival in Havannah, he is to 
have three. Yourself to receive five per cent, on the amount of sales itt 
Havannah. It is an object to get^a peaceable young man for your captaio> 
to carry the papers. Before you undertake to transfer the vessel, you 
will see your way clear, and ascertain whether an^ difficulties will b« 
likely to arise in the course of your business that are msurmountable. Ov 
your arrival at St. Michael's, you will pretend you are after supplies of 
poultry and wine; and as soon as possible do you explain your wishes to 
Your merchant, and state to him the whole design of the voyage. Request 
nim to forward to us a letter, directed to Hernandez, directing him to 
take cliarge of vessel and cargo on her arrival in Havannah. You will 
endeavour to have the complete arrangement of the expedition placed ib 
Your hands. The Portuguese captain should be made to understand thai 
he must leave all to you. You had better get sufficient power from your 
new owner to place the expedition altogether under your controul. If 
you find you cannot do your business to your satibfactiun, you may advise 
virith your friend about touching at Fayal, where vessels' papers have fre- 
quently been changed with the greatest facility; being careful always who 
you get to cover the property. If you think best to go (here, you are at 
liberty to do it. It will be a great object to get your papers without un- 
loading; but you must get the proper documents to send us to cancel our 
bonds. Act in all cases carefully, and endeavotir to foresee the difficul- 
ties you will have to encounter. Do not let tlie American consul suspecl 
tliat you were originally designed for the voyage which you will probably 
undertake from one of the Western Islands. The ^-essel must carry her 
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Hifgb to llavannah; she is not at liberty to carry it any where else; thd 
it* it htioukl so happen the vessel coald not be cleared from a Portuguese 
pert to carry her return car^o to Havannah, you will proceed to Teneriffe, 
aiid present the letters which we gave you, and finish our business there.** 
Accordingly Mr. VVaine proceeded to St. Michael's, where, with the 
lielp of Messrs. IrcHS and Jiurnett, merchants there, he had the vessel 
transferred to one Jcronitno Vicente, who lent his son, bearing the Sama 
name, to Mr. Waine, as a captain, at forty dollars a montli, Mr. Waine 
beinv converted into ihe supercargo. The new owner then signed a letrfer 
of instruction^; which is evidently in tlie hund-writing of Irens and fiur« 
netc, and in wliich Mr. Waine is directed to remit the proceeds, meanin^^ 
as clearly nppeurs from other papers, merely tlie price of his and his son's 
»er\'ice*, lu William S. Burnett, Esq. No. 78, Queen-Street, Clieapsidc, 
London ; or to hand them to Mr. Jacoh Barker, of New* York, who is to 
pass tliem to the credit of Messrs. Hicklin and An»lin, of St. Michnors. 
A letter was also found on board from John Stou^liton, of Huston, dated 
Nov. 14, 1309, to licrnard Cologan, Esq. Teneriffe, recommending Mr. 
Waine as brother to a deserving gentleman, and an enterprising young 
man. 

Notvvithstandinii; all this documontafy evidence, Benjamin Waine swore 
positively, in reply to the standing; interrogatories of the Court of Admi^ 
rally, that Jcroniuio Viccnto wub soh. owner of the said schooner, and 
that the slaves on board were to be sold for the real account, risk, rind 
^ne6t of the said Vicente. He took upon himself further to swear, tlin't 
he believed that at the time of lading the said slaves, and at the present 
time, and also, if the said slaves should be unladen at the destined port; 
** tliey did, do, and will belong to the said Vicente, and no other." 

James Usher, the chief mate, was bom in Rho<ie Island ; is a freeman 
of the town of Bristol, in that state; is married, and his wife and family 
reside in that town. The vessel carried rum, tobacco, and lumber from 
Boston to St. Michael's, where she was sold to a Portuguese, and took in 
slave irot:s, and also dry goods, beads, arms, ike, which were afterwards 
eichangeci for negroes. Ninety-three slaves, some rum and tobacco, 
were on hoard at thr time of the capture. This gentleman would not 
•wear that the sale at St. MicbneFK was real. 

Besides the above persons, the f(»llowing Americans were on board; — 
James llington, second mate; Jeptithah Tripp, Charles Willis, Thomas 
Thompson, Obed B. Hussey, Richard Williams, Charles Grace, and J*- 
Mmiab Vail, seamen ; John Brown, cook ; and Thos. W. Tapley, boy. 



CASE OF THE BRFG LUCIA, 
SCARNELIA, MASTER. 

COXDEMNBD I.V TIIE VICE-ADMIRALLY COURT OP SIERRA LEONE, 
APRIL 1810. 

Tbb vessel sailed from Charlcstown, in South Carolina, ostensibly hound 
to the Havunnah, in July or August 1809. The real purpose of the voy- 
•i;e was to go to Madeira, there procure Portuguese papers, and proceed 
thence to the coast of Africa for slaves, to be carried f^jr sale to the Ha- 
▼annah. Being unable to reach that island, the vessel went into Grand 
Canary. Here the owners. Freeman Wing and Archibald M* Williams, 
transfer the vessel and carj;o to one Don Joseph Navarro, by a bill of sale, 
the price being to be paid at the ilavannah. These two persons continue 
ou board ; also the American crew^ to whom four Sjianiardi are added. 
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• Thomas Boston, a seaman, born in Nantucket, who has a wife Imng 
m Chariestown, which is the place of his abode, deposes, that the Lucitt 
was tlie Albert of Chnrlestown until her name was changed at OramI 
Caimry; that site continued, before and after this chanjge, onder the di-* 
rection of Freeman Wing, tlii* supercargo. He belieres, m his conscience, 
that no sale was really made, but that the property is now^ as at first. 
Tested in the said Wing and Mr. M' Williams. 

Both Wing and M'Wiliiams adroit tliemselves to hare been ow»ers of 
the brig preTious to her sale at Grand Canary. Wing was bom in Masr 
sachusetts; lives at Charlcstown, where he has a wi& The Teasel wa» 
taken S4th March 1810,* with 129 slaves on board. 

John Iligi^Sy a seaman, resides chiefly at Rhode Island. 

Thomas James Bolton, a passenger, was born in Massachusetts; htm 
tired of late on tlie coast of Africa, ns a slave-trader. 

Henry Wing states, that he assisted in getting irons and handcufis on. 

board at Charlcstown. In consequence of this, it had become plain tbat 

^ the vessel was ^ing for slaves : seamen, therefore, could not be got^ 

owing to their dislike to this voyage, until double wages were given. Ha 

believes Freeman Wing to be owner of brig and cargo. 

Extract from the JRea$(m9 (^Judgement ghen by the acting Judge, 

" This vessel sailed from Charlestown, in America, in }he months of 
July or August 1809, bound for Madeira ; but not being able to fV-tcli 
tliat island, on account, as it is said, of contrary winds, she put into 
Grand Canary. Through this part of tlie voyage we find Freeman Wing 
acting as master, and Archibald M' Williams, a British subject, appearing 
only as a passenger. Here, however. Wing and M' Williams turn out to 
be the real owners of the property; for they jointly, and on their own 
behalf, and for their own benefit, proceed to dispose of both vessel and 
cargo. It will scarcely appear credible to this court that M' Williams 
should take a postage from America merely to return to it again by the 
way of Grand Canary, the coast of Africa, and the Havannah: yet such 
is the fact on evidence. 

" This vessel is ostensibly sold at Grand Canary to Don Joseph Navarro; 
smd there is not only a copy (for it is not an original) of the bill of sale, 
but also other papers, which have a regular appearance; but as it it 
observed by the learned iudge, now of the High Court of Admiralty, * it 
was natural to suppose the papers would be regular, for it is the very in- 
tention of the fraud, if it he a fraud, to deceive by the regularity of the 
papers : tlicy are the necessary apparatus and machinery of such a case ; 
but if tliere are circumstances and facts appearing in the case, leading 
justly to the conclusion thot those papers, though formal in themselves, 
and thouEli formally supported on oath, are nevertheless false, it would 
be ridiculous to say that the court is bound by them. It is a wUd con- 
ceit, that any court of justice is*bound by mere swearing: it is the swear- 
ing credibly that is to conclude its judgement. Unquestionably a court 
of admiralty will proceed with caution in determining against regular 
papers, regularly supported ; but if the piapers say one thing, and the 
facts of the case anotlier, the court must exercise a sober judaeroent, and 
determine according to tlie common rules of evidence to which the pre- 
ponderance is due.' 

*< But let us examine whether there is reason to draw the conclutioQ^ 
that any real transfer of property ever took place, and whether or not 
these papers were not procured with a fraudulent intention, with a vief^ 
to conceal tlie real owners of the property. The vessel appears to hay« 
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procured foidjpa papers for the sole purpose of tngagine in en illegal 
trade. In reviewioe the seTeral facts whicn appear in evidence, we find 
no change taking place eidier in the circumstances of the vessel or her 
car^y with the exception of four Spaniards, who are shipped on hoard 
to give the transaction a colourable appearance, and, it is also reasonable 
to suppose, to assist in the navigation of the vessel through by far the 
most hazardous part of the vovnge. To procure these foreign papers, it 
is necessary tliat Wkg and M'Williams, the ovi-ners, should appear 'to 
sell both the vessel and cargo ; but we find no change whatever to take 
place with respect to their own situation on board. Wing still appears 
tfaronghout as an owner, and M'Williams as an assistant, bearing his 
former character. It further appears, that the whole of the tmnsactiont 
relative to the vessel were executed in their name, and, as was well tin^ 
derstood on board, solely on their behalf, and for tlieir benefit. With 
respect to the crew, they still remained on board, and neither received 
any waees on account of the transfer (as it might be supposed they would 
if tliej had changed masters) nor entered into any new agreement. They 
nre, it is true, reinforced b^ the addition of the four Spaniards to thcii^ 
complement; one of which is advanced to the command of rhe vessel^ 
and, it is said, carried her to the Rio Pongas. Wing, however, still ap- 
pears in hid original character: he disposes of her cargo; and, on the 
death of this nominal master, again assumes the command as master ; 
completes the sale of the outward cargo, and the purchase of a cargo of 
slaves. This appears plainly from the Iqg-book kept in his hand-writing; 
for the present nominal roaster, Scamelia, can neither read nor write. 

u M* Williams acknowledges himself to be a party to the bill of sale| 
hut in reviewing all the evidence before tlie court, and all the papers pro^ 
duoed, there appears nothing to show that any valuable consideration was 
ever received for any part of the property ; and from this circumstance, 
and that of the real acknowledged owners still remaining in the same situ* 
ations, and assaming the same characters as before the alleged sale, there 
is every reason to conclude that their interest in the vessel and cargo 
remaias unchanged. A plea is made by M'Williams that he is a subject of 
the United States of America; but it will never be held by this court that 
any man may throw off his natural allegiance, in order to cover a fraadu* 
lent and illegal transaction. In the case of M^ Williams, therefore, the 
property is not only confiscable, but he is liable to all the penalties of aq 
express act of parliament. 

" With respect to Wing himsetf, he very much invalidates the credit 
of his evidence, by stating repeatedly that all the papers relating and 
belonging to the vessel and cargo have been delivered up. Some time 
after, however, it occurs to him that he has a power of attorney ; and 
this power i^ to enable him to act for Don Joseph Navarro. Wlien this 
peper is produced, it proves to be a jomt power of attorney to M' Willi- 
«MU and htmself.-*M* Williams expressly declares, ^at every paper has 
been delivered up. Surely being a party to the sale, he could not be 
ignorant that this power of attorney existed, and that lie was a party ia 
it. Allowing that this power of attorney were a valid instrument, regu-> 
larly signed by the origmal grantee, it is such a one as ha^ the eventual 
tendency to render the most effectual assistance in carrying on the fraud, 
by delirenng, or rather leaving, the whole of the property again in the 
hands of the original owners. It gives a full power both to Wing and 
M'Wiliiams to dispose of and manage the property, in the same and as 
full manner as they did before the traasfei* I'here is no agreement or 
charter-part^ between the parties. I must consider the whole transaotioa 
M false and illegal, and coademn the prx)pcrty as a lawful prize.'' 
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16 On th$ Slave Trade and captwed Slaves. 

When we xtRi^i that the late worthy Governor of Sierrti 
Leone^ Captain Ccdiimbine, with the small force under his 
command did much towards anniliilating the trade to wind- 
ward, and would probably have crushed it eutirely had it not 
been for the small island of Bisao, belonffins: to the Portuguese* ; 
it appears matter of surprise that it should have been carried 
on with such impunity to leeward : hut as information is now 
generally circulated through the navy, of the circumstances 
under which such vessels may be safely captured, we may 
confidently expect to hear that a considerable numbrr of them 
are taken in the course of a very few months ; and it is much 
to be wished that some striking examples shoul J be made of 
those unprincipled men in tliis country who may be cQn-. 
victed of participating in the guilt of this traffic. Such mea 
should be driven from civili^ society, and sent to herd with 
natures congenial to their own. 

It appears to us that the disposaloftlie unhappy beings cap-; 
turcd in slave ships, is a subject claiming the most serious consi- 
deration of those benevolent characters who have so strenuously 
cxerled themselves in behalf of a much-injured race. It b true 
(hat the act orders the persons so captured to be apprenticed out 
for a certain term of years ; but wuen this takes place in the 
West India islands, what security have we that these poov 
defenceless people will not be treated, and even sold, as slaves ? 
Is it not po-sible to have the act so amended that they should 
be all publicly registered, and placed under tlic protection of 
the magistrates ? ^fhis list should he palled over from time tQ 
time, anil every master obliged to produce the persons so 
placed un:ler his care. The public register ought also (o be 
•o kept that any person might have access to it. Indeed we 
can hardly conceive a more desirable measure than an act en- 
joining a public registry of all slaves on everv plantation in 
our W est India islands ; and that, as {ong as this odious kind 
of property exists, insertion in the registry should in all cases 
be required to prove a title to the slave. This would secure 
two very important points. First, It would show the pro- 
gress of increase by births, which compared with the managev 
ment and otiicr local circumstances in any given place, might 
furnish most useful inferences: and, secondly, Such a system 
would render the smuggling of slaves into tlie islands almos| 
impossible. 

• It mojt sorely rouse the honest indij^oation of evtry feeling mind tacon- 
•ider, that while this nation is exhaustinf^ its vitals in support of the political 
existence of Spain and Portugal, those two countries should be opposhi|; the 
most powerful obstacles to the completion of our works of mercy ! 
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:A ket)iew of the Arguments of Dr. HEUBBaT Marsh and 
others^ in (^jposiiion to the ijincasteriah Plans for educating 
the Poor. 



J. HB naiion is aware that the cry of '^ The Church is in dan- 
1^!" bas*been nlised, ilponthe occasion of a new and promt- 
tins attempt io educate tne children of the poor. 

There are certain general things of which mankind have ac- 
^oiied a general experience. This experience affords^ with 
regard to those things, p^^>existing evidence for each occurring, 
instance, if not infallible, at any rate highly presumptive. 

The cry of " The Church is in danger!" is one of tne things 
of which the world has aci^uired a general experience. Now 
let ecclesiastical history be ransacked ; let it be explored with 
the utmost minuteness from the beginning to the end; hardlv 
in any instance will the cnr bf ** The Church is in danger ! 
be found to have been raised except for the purpose of doing 
mischief to mankind. Many are the instances in which it has 
beeii raised for the purpose of producing trains of the most 
atrocious actions. In still more numerous instances, particu- 
Elrly in our own country, it has been raised to prevent the 
introduction of some benent to mankind. Two of the greatest 
blessings, competent to human nature in its social capacity, 
are liberty anci knowledge. Against these, the cry of" The 
Church is in danger!" has hardly ever failed to be sei up.. 
So long as ignorance was prevailing ; so long as despotism was 
trenchmg upon liberty, lio such cry was heard as that of any 
danger to the Church. But no sooner did the tide appear to 
turn ; no sooner have liberty aiid knowledge appearm to be 
beginning to flow in, than the cry of " danger to the Church," 
has, in almost every instance be^un to resound* 

As it will thus be found that this cry has in almost all ages 
and countries been a mischievous cry, so it will almost 
always and every where be found that it has been the cry, not 
of the whole of the church, but only of a part, and that of a 
-paxi by no means considerable in point oi numbers, but for* 
ward and capable of makil^ a gr»eit noise ; which^ by the si- 
fence and non-resistance of the greater number^ is too fie- 
^cntly and too naturally mistaken for the voice of the 
whole. 

VOL. II* . t 
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As friends to the Lp^ncasterian plan for educating the poor^ 
it is our most earnest desire to have no controversy with an/ 
religious class of our countrymen, of ivhom it is our object tp 
oorabtne ail classes in a grand project of national good. ~ Tlie 
Ltincasterian plans count among their most zealous and ef- 
fectual supporters not a fbyr of the most sincere and stead&sl 
ioHoverS and members of tiie church, botd lay and clerical; 
and ve doubt not that evenr day Mill add to their numbers^ 
\yheii the sophistry "with which it is at present endeavoured to 
opoose thetn is refuted, and the aflected apprehensions of 
evil are shown for what they are, and well known and under- 
stood by the public. 

But unfortunately the name of the Church has been con- 
verted info an engine of war a«;ainst us. In the use which is 
thus made of it, we are in Sc4f-(!e&ncc cofl&tniincd to resist it« 
But we desire at tlie tfufsel, that what is extorted from us iuf 
opposition io their own proceedings, by an ambitious^ a cla* 
morons and political section of churchmen, may not be 
construed (as it seems to be tlie wish to construe every thin^) 
into an opposition to the Estal^lishment as sudi. Such frieads 
of the establL>hment as see to the bottom of this important 
ca.sc, will sec that the men who are doing injury to the 
church, are the men who, either led by the most anile bigotiy-y 
ojr in pursuance of their own ends, seek to stake the name and 
credit of the church upon the defeat of a scheme so clearly 
for the benefit of mankind, that in an age like the present U 
is hardly possible that it should fail of success^ 

The circumstanu's of this case arc pretty notorious. 
Whatever may be the nature of the institutions provided i» 
England for the education of the higher orders^ of the peopley 
no general provision whatsoever has been made for the eau- 
cation of tlie poor. In other protestant countries, as in Scot* 
bnd, at Geneva, in Switzerland, and Nolhind, the education 
of the lower orders was re^rded as an object of thegrcatesi 
importance, bo^h in a religious and a political point oTvicw. 
Careful provision was miade for it. Parochial schools werc 
rstublished ; funds were sit ajjart for their maintenance ; meani 
for acquiring the first and most important pairts of the literary 
branch of* educatiun were pkced within the reach of al^ tlie 
people; aU the people tirere actually taught them; and the 
lower orders, in all these several countries, as they have beenf 
the best educated, so have tliey been the most virtuous and 
orderly that ever existed upon the face of the €artb. In Ei^- 
land the case was widely different. The education of the 
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fower ofden was Mally nfgleeted. In geaenl ibtj eoidd 
neither write nor read- Tte formation of* their nuids wa« 
the result of chance;' that is to saj, of (be easoal and dts« 
ordefljr circumstauoet in which \bej wen placed. It ib truer 
that tlbejr stiUexhihited a number of rirtues, which the poljti- 
(M circtiDtttances of the country happilj engendered, out the 
political circumitanoes of the comtrjr leceived not, as they 
onght to have received, any assistance from the education of 
the people ; they suffisred, en the other hand, all (be dtsadvaii«- 
tages which the non-education of the people carried in such 
Bumben in its bosom. 

' fbc hideous deformttr of this picture, of an ignorant and 
brutal people in an ailigntened agd and country, began at last 
to strike with comfiiiijeration the eyes of phtfaintfaropic and pub* 
lie-spirited individuals ; and means began to be thought of lur 
extending to the people, as in other protesftant ooantries, the 
ble^sfatgs of education. It is no^r contidembly more than half 
a century since charity schools, almost all supported by pri- 
vate contributions, b^n to be erected ; aad in some tfir 
parishes, where the faibabitaiUs were wealthy, means were 
provided for educating a small propoftion of the cbikiren of 
the poor, in general a very small prapoition even in those 
parishes where the schools existed ; while thechildien of the 
poor throughout the rest of the country remained depriyed qf 
all the means of education^ 

. At this point the business rested. Di^ring a period of fifty, 
years, the education of the poor receive^ litti^extenstoa. A 
few thousands in the metropDlis, and a similar pn^ortion in a 
finv more of the more opi|ient towns in England, might be 
^nd receiving the rudiments of learning. The rert of the 
people were abandcmed to their oiyiTtnition ; and that in a 
country boasting that it was the richest and the m^ enHght* 
ened country in the universe^ 

At last an individual arose, who, hayhig proved by his 
own experience that the most useful bmnchei of education 
might be taught to the poor at a wonderfully small expense^ 
j^ aa e](pense so small that even the strength of private oon- 
(ri|^u(ions might rise equal to the demand for the whole nation, 
eoaorived the glorious deskn of extending the ben^ts of edn* 
cation to every member of the community. While bishops 
and archbishops, and deans and rectors, and lords and gen« 
tlem^, looked on in apathy, this individiial performed two 
thid^: be first proved that the education of the poor might 
he rendered incicdibly dieap; he next conceived the truly 
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grest and magiiaiiimcMis idea of rcmsing bj his own cai ertfcH ia 
a nifficient number of individiials in the nation to contribute 
the expense which the education of the whole body of the 
people would require; This, be it obsenred, is what Joseph 
Lancaster did almie. In this merit no one dares venture io 
claim a share with him. While the Dr. Bells and the Dr* 
Marshes, the Bishop As and the Bishop Bs^ enjoyed their 
tranquillity and their ease, without an effort for the educaticm 
of the poor, without a single school to which their exertions 
gave birth, Mr. Lancaster preyed, by experiment on a largo 
scale, that education for the poor might be rendered incrediUy 
cheap ; that thus the means of carrjring it on to the requisite 
extent might with comparative ease be procured ; and he con* 
oeived the noUe resolution of rousinsc the nation at large to 
afford tliose means. Aware how often attempts had been 
made, and by men inuoh more powerful than himself, and 
made in vain, to obtain a share of the public funds for the 
maintenance of a system, co-extensive with the nation, of 
education for the poor, he conceived the new idea offender* 
ing private funds equal to the great national work. He 
dSmmstrated by his grand experiment the practicability of 
the scheme; and he called upon the nation to join him in 
civing it execution and reality. To the honour of the nation 
be it spoken, to the honour of Him who has so long stood at 
its head, and oJf many of those who are the nearest to him in 
dignity and influence, the call was heard with an attention 
aim sensibility greater almost than could have been expected^ 
Universal interest seemed to be excited. Schools were multi- 
plied. Men seemed to be astonish^ at the facility with which 
the elements of learning mi^ht be universally imparted. To 
the seal and enthusiasm ot a Philanthropist, Mr. Lancaster 
happily added the greatest activity, fearlessness, and perse* 
vemnce. New schodis seemed ready to spring up in every 
part of the country. But when things were in thk situation, 
the cry that ^< the Church was in danger" became suddenly 
loud. 

The leading facts are shortly these ; and they are speaking 
&ct8 ; men will not fail to attend io them : During upwards 
of fifty years that ignorance reigned triumphant, save for the 
slight and disproportionate resistance aflbnled by the charity 
aiKl Sunday schools, who ever cried that there was any dan« 
ger to the church ? During the century or centuries which 
preceded, and in which the reign of ignorance was complete^ 
who ever cried that there was any danger to the church ? A 
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time arriyes, nr bea it a|>peare that education is to bec<ni« 
general; and then comes the cry that ^^ the church is in dan- 
ger 

What appears from this at first sight seems to be ;—l . That 
in the opinion of tlie authoraof the ciy, Ignorance is not dan- 
gerous to the church ; — 2. That Knowledge is dangerous to 
tiie church. 

What appears with indubitable certainty is; — (hat igno- 
rance in their opinion is neither dangerous to the church 
nor disagreeable to the clergy ; because, were it dangerous 
to the church, the hierarchy would certainly during the 
long period of its reign have set up the cry ot danger ; and 
had it been disagreeable to themselves, they would most cer- 
tainly have exerted themselves, as Lancaster has exerted him- 
self, and with ten thousand times his effect, (for what is the 
influence of ten thousand JLancasters to the influence of the 
clergy ?) to extirpate the ignorance by the force of education, 
and to plant knowledge in its stead. 

If the authors, however, of the cry sav tliat they do noi hold 
knowledge to be dangerous to the church, that they do not bold 
it dangerous in one of its modes, viz. when communicated by 
tbemsetvps, though they do hold it dangerous in all other 
possible modes, — be it so : they shall have the advantage of' 
every thing they ohoose to assume, as fiir as they and their 
assumptions can bear one another out. The assunvption too, 
in the present case, is a pretty remarkable one ; we leave the 
import of it to be weighed by others. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that if they do not think knowledge dangerous to the 
church, they at least think it useless ; because, did they not 
think so, they would infallibly have done what was in their 
power (and every thing to this purpose was in their power) 
to render education universal from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. Having not done what was in their power, they 
must confess that they either looked upon education as useless ; 
or that, knowing it to be useful, it was not suitable to their 
interest or inclination to do what depended upon them for its 
establishment ; that tl^ough they knew it to be useful, and 
bad it in their power to render it universal, they did no such 
thing. 

But it is high time to demand of those who cry ^^ church- 
danger !'* what it is they would beat? They must cease 
talking in the air. Let them speak specifically and pointedly. 
What it it they wish ? 
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Tbc children of the poor ire observed to be in general 
brought up without education, abandoned to tfaeoitelves, in 
the streets and in the fields, learning all the idle and disor- 
derly habits which render men bad members of society. A 
Dissenter, be it observed, is the man who steps forward, and 
says, ^^ It is possible to drjr up this flood of evil by apfdyinr 
a remedy to the source. 1 will show how it may be done. 1 
call upon the nation to second me. And if they second roe 
with but very trifling efforts, we shall infallibly accomplish 
the purpose. 

Now what happened ? The children goimc without educa- 
tion were the children of churchmen and dissenters mixed ; 
but the children of churchmen in by far the greatest propor- 
tion ; for it is a notorious fact that the dissent^r« are in general 
Solicitous about the education of their children ; and of the 
totally uneducated part of the people, almost the whole be- 
longs to the church. This is a fact which ought not to be lost 
sight of in this question. It if so notoriously true, that we 
should not suppose any one would venture to contradict it. 
Wliat then was Mr. Lancaster, when he conceived a scheme 
for educating by voluntan' contribution the whole of the un- 
e(lucated poor, to do ? Waf he to limit the advantages of his 
plan to the children of dissenters, and shut bis doors upon the 
children pf churchmen? In that case, a diferent clamour 
would haye been raised against him. Wliat iUiberaUtv, it 
would have been said, wimt malignity is this ! What nave 
the children of churchmen done that they should be excluded 
from any of \he benefits pf the improvements of education ? 
This would havct been an l^xu8ation ofwelght,^ because it 
would have been just and foui^ded on utility. 

Such narrow plans suited not the views ot those who wished 
to see the whole of the people educated. Mr. Lancaster 
^ned his doors to all denomin^ons of Christians equally. 
It is evident that thisf he coqld do upon one condition only ; 
viz. his not teaching Christianity to the children upon a plaii 
difl^fent from tliat of which their p^nsits, or those on whon^ 
they depended, approved. There were two ways by which 
this obstacle to the general education of the poor could be 
avoided, and only two. The one was to abstam from teach*' 
pig Christianity altogether ; teaching reading and writing 
sepamfely from it, just in the same way as painting, ormnsic, 
or mathematics, are taught separately from Christianity, witli- 
out any supposed injury to it . The other mode of avoicMflg 
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ihis olktacle waB,^-to teach so mach of Christianiiy, and so 
much onl^, as aU Christians were agreed about. This for* 
tunakly was the principal part ; for it was (he Holy Scrip-^ 
tures ; held (o be the full and sufficient rule of iaith and 
practice bt all denominations of prdtestant Christians ; a rule 
too, which by all protestants^ as distinguished from catholics, 
k held to be so plain and clear, that everj ordinary Christian 
who can read it may see its meaning, and is in no danger of 
risking his salvation by mistaking its meaning. This latter 
hiode of avoiding the obstacle to the dusseminatiom of educa- 
tion was wliat Mr. Lancaster adopted ; and he hoped that 
thereby be mi^ht obviate every objection. Without such it 
plan he must have Contented himself with teaching a few 
children, while tite streets around him swarmed with others 
presenting the most uipgent demand £>r instruction, which there 
was no one who appeared dispt>sed to aflford them. By adopt- 
tffig this seemingly unobjectionable plan, he was enabled to 
give the most important instruction to all; 

But Mr. Lancaster was very much mistaken when he 
imagined that his plan would not be objected to. It has been 
ruii^ against, as a scheme, if not intended, at any rate cal- 
culated, to extirpate Christianity. It has even been broadly 
and uiiblushingly asserted in a high church quarter*, that 
Mr. Lancaster, as being a Quaker, is no Chrisiian; Qtiakers 
being not Christiansj by reason they do not cclebmte with 
outward symbok Baptism and the Ix)rd*s Supper. But even 
by more moderate antagonists it has been asserted, that to 
teach children to read, and even to train them in habits of 
reading the Bible, unless adherence to, a particuhir creec^ 
be inculcated upon them along with it, is to train them to 
denounce Christianity. This opinion, however, the most in- 
telligent and discerning part of the Lancasterian opponctit» 
have' dropt. Dr. Herbert Marsh was knowing enough to 
stand clear of it. 

Dr. Marsh, and thoise who ate as knowing as Dr. Marshy ^ 
take adi&rent ground. They do not say that teaching tho 
children to read, and a<!customing them to read the Kbfe, 
(ieaying out the teaching of any p^icular creed,) is the way 
to extirpate Christianity. But they say, that teaching chiU 
dx&k to read, and accustoming them id read the Bible, with- 
out inculcating the particular creed of the Church of England, 
is the way to extirpate the Church of England. 

• See Aolijacobio Rerieir. 
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Tiiere ttre two accusations, then, against which the Lail^ 
ca&terian scheme of educating the poor is called upon to find 
an answer. The first i^^ that it is inimical to Cnristiailiiyj 
The second is, that it is inimical to the Church of England. 
We shall state what appear to us to be the facts relative to 
both points. 

1. First, then, we are to notice the accusation, that teach- 
ing tlic poor to read, and habituating them to read the Bible, 
without inculcating any particular creed, is the way to make 
them renounce Christianity; 

^^ The not inculcating some particular ci^eed,*' is the main 
spring of the obj(*ction» But it is to be remembered, that bf 
the supposition, the children educated in Lancaster's ^hoois 
would otherwise not have been at school ut all ; they would 
have had neither creed nor any thinff ^Ise inculcated upon 
them*. The two cases to be compared are the cases of non-^ 
education entirely, and the case of education in one of the 
I..ancasterian schools. In the non-inculcation of any particu- 
lar creeds it is observable that both are upon a level ; both 
are equal. The question then is. Whether the non-inculca<* 
tionof a creed accompanied with total ignorance, ortlie non- 
inculcation of a creed, accompanied with the talent of reading 
and the knowledge of the Bible, be the most likely to lead ta 
the renunciation of Christianity ? More concisely, thequestidn 
is, Whether knowledge or ignorance be most ^vourable to 
the belief of Christianity ? Those who really disbelieve Chris-' 
tianity may hold to the latter, and with consistency ; those 
who really believe Christianity must, without the grossest 
inconsistency, rc&olulely maintain the former. All those who 
believe in Christianity must therefore allow that Lancaster's 
schools are favourable to Christianity, as much as knowledge 
is favourable to it, and ignorance unfavourable. 

This argument we regard as perfectly conclusive and un-< 
answerable. However, the grand object of teaching to rend 
and write deserves to be examined a little more closely by it- 
self. We cannot — viewing the matter on all its sides, and 
examining it with the most anxious attention — ^we canndt see 
that it would be any detriment to Ciiiistianity, if teaching to 
read and write should be deemed one part of education, and 
teaching Christianitj^ another. Reading and writing are one 
thing ; Christianity is another thing. Christbnity is just as 
different from reading and writing, as it is from chemistry or 

• The tuppoied case of edacation in tiippoied icboob of the Church of 
£ji{lAod IV Ul immediately be contideted by luelf. 
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maUiematics. It would be just as reasonable to blame iVfr. 
Davy for not teaching Church of England creed along with 
his chemistry, as to blame Mr. Lancaster for not teaching 
Church of England creed along with his reading and writing. 
What is to hinder Mr. Lancaster and his pupils from teach* 
ing to read and write, and the clergy of the Uhurch of Eng- 
land from teaching their creed, with all the industry and skill 
of which they are capable ? We will point out to them a plan, 
by which they may certainly do for their creed all that they 
can desire. Let the clergyman of each parish employ re- 
gularly the evening of the Sunday in inculcating Church 
of England creed upon the children of his parishioners. He 
may easily have, it he chooses it, a list of all the children 
in his parish. Let him assemble them together, and teach 
them with as much industry his religion, as Mr. Lancas- 
ter teaches them reading and writing. Thus will tho 
teaching of religion and the teaching of reading and writ- 
ing, though in different hands, go on with equal success ; 
and if the division of labour be here, as it is found in other 
provinces of education, an improvement, religion as well as 
reading and writing will thus be better taught, when taught 
separately, than if they were taught in conjunction. Let 
the pastor of each parish be, as it behoves him to be, and 
as he is paid for being, the teacher of religion to the young 
as weU as io the old. Let the teacher of reading and writing 
be he wim can do it hest ; and let him keep his religion en- 
tirely to himself*. This seems a rational plan for accom- 
plishing all purposes. For the clergy to object to reading 
and writing, because it is not Christianity, is just to object 
to one good thing because it is not another good thing. If 
the dargy, however, go about objeciing to allow men's teach- 
ing reading and writing, ur^der pretence of anxiety for the 
teaching of Christianity, while they ihenisdves to whom it 
peculiarly belongs io teach Christianity take no steps for 
cloii^ what it is evident they might so easily do to teach 
Christianity in the most effectual manner to the children of 
their parishioners, their zeal, it is evident, goes no further 
than words, it is effectual to no purpose but evil. \i is ef- 
fectual io prevent good, viz. the teaching of reading and 
writing ; but it is altogether ineficctual to do good, viz. to 
make the clergy take upon themselves the truly apostolical 
and religious task of teaching the children of their parishioners 
their religious creed in separate assemblies each Sunday. 

* That ii, at far as bif school is concerned* 
TOL. II. K 
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What b&s enabled the alarmuts to confouiul this most im-« 
portaot practical difitinctioii, between the teaching of Christi" 
aoity, and teaching Uie mechanical faculties of reading and 
M^riuDg, is the ambiguity and uncertainty of lanj^uago ; that 
grand instrunieut of deception, both when men di*ceive them- 
selves and when they want to deceive "others. '* An educa- 
tion withojit religion ! " cry our opponents : " What an anti- 
chrlslian idea ! Gome, Chrihtians, we entreat you, and assist 
us in exploding it/' Before joining in this exhortation, 
we have one short question to which we should wish to re* 
ceive an answer. Wno' recommends *' education withont reli* 

gion ? " Not certainly tiie Lancasterians. Education, it is to 
e observed, in its due latitude, is a very comprehensive wOrd« 
It means, in fact, all that the child and the youth learns thait 
is Useful for the purposes of life, from the moment of birtft 
io the time when he is fit to become his own master, and 
have the charge of his own actions. Who recommends thiati 
this period of life should pass without religious instruction ?-«^ 
The Lancasterians, at any rate, wish that it shculd receive 
as much as possible of religious instruction. And assuredly 
they do nothing to prevent it. Every considerate man wtti 
determine how nmch what they do is calculated to favour it. 

If it be asked, why they do not add a particular course of 
rdigions instruction to that of reading and writing, the an- 
swer is obvious — li is impossible. A plan to teach reading 
and writing in the most eflectual manner \o the poor, must 
be a plan calculated to admit them on the easiest terms. 
Teach the children only reading and writing, and you may 
teach the whole children of a populous city in one school. 
Add to this a religious creed, and you must then have many- 
schools ; one for every denomination of Christians. Would 
not this be to render the teaching of reading and writing to 
the poor many times more expensive ? In other words, would 
not this be to render it impracticable ? Is the insisting, then, 
upon the adding a religious creed to the teaching of readnig' 
and writing, any other thing than insisting that reading and 
writing shall not Ic taught to the poor? It is in effect the 
very same thing. It is possible that those who so insist have 
' not hitherto seen that it is the same thing. But what is im* 
possible is, that any body should have it pointed out to him, 
and not instantly recognise that it is so. As We trust that the 
whole nation will speedily have it pointed out to them, we 
shall then have a test which wdl exhibit to ail men, who i^ in 
earnest for the te|tching of reading and writing to the pMr; 
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mho is in eamesf ibr the pTevention of it, with whatever dftiw 
of fifiendsliip to it he may be doking his desiffrrs. 

It is abundantly evident, tliat wliat is to be done for the poor 
▼trfnntarily and extensively, must be done cheaply. It ift 
equally evident, that in almost all cases, wliat is to be done 
the most cheaply, ought to be done upon the largest possible 
scale. In few cases will this be found to hold to a greater 
de^ifiee than in the teaching to read and write. To add jdb* 
ligioos creeds to this teaching would render a multitude of 
small schods necessary, where a few large ones would suffice j 
wodU, in short, demand an expense which the circumstances 
of the case Fender unattainable; that is to say, render the 
leiiching of the poor to read and write a thing impracticable.* 
This is the end to which the cry about their creed, of a party 
pretending to represent the clergy and the church, naturally 
conducts. The woiid will judge of its desirableness. 

Suppose, when the calamiiies of a season of scarcity sug- 
fpesled to benevolent minds the ejtpcdient of soup-institutions, 
that instead of one large institution for a whole town or di- 
sirict, to which the poor were admitted indi>icriminately, a 
number of sniaU ones bad been rendered necessary, one for 
each creed ; and that no soup had been given but in con* 
junction with an appropriate creed ,-^would it have been 
possible to extend the relief by which so much misery was 
preraoted, to one half the number of sufferers, who, when the 
operation was ])eiforineil on the largest scale, and the poor 
were admitted indiscriminately, partook of the benefit ? That. 
it was just as possible to unite a creed to eating on charity, as 
it \& to the learning to read and write on charity, will be denied 
by nobody. 

It is by an accidental association merely that learning the' 
principles of religion has been thought to be more necessarily^ 
connected with the learning <o read and write, than with any 
other mechanical talent Why should not that still more^ 
essential branch of education, the teaching diildren to speak^ 
be required to be accompanied with the inculcation of a creed, 
just as much as the teaching children to read and write? 
Where is the diflerence ? What Ls the learning to read and 
write?. Is it any thing else than the becoming acquainted with 
wfiiien discourse ? as tlie learning to speak is the becoming 
acquainted with ipoken discourse. The last is the principal* 
thing: the former is only a contrivance for giving perma- 
nence to the latter. If it be said that at the tender age when 
chikhen learn to speak, they cannot understand the principles 
•f religion ; we briieye it may with equal certainty be affirmed, 
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thai at the age when it is proposed to teach them reaidini^ 
they are equally incapable of understanding the principics id 
i;eligion. A child at four, live, six, and seven years of age 
is just as incapable of annexing any rational ideas to the temt 
God, Salvation, Trinity, &c. as a child at two or three ; and 
a child at two or three is just as capable of being made to ie» 
peat a few words by rote as at six or seven ; and as far as the 
annexing reverential feelings to the repetition of certain words 
is reckoned a good, the booner the association is begun ibM 
better. In point of fact, indeed, experience is on our side; 
for pious and careful mothers, we believe, have in general 
taught their children to repeat a short prayer, and to answer 
a tew religious questions, as, Who made iheml Who le^ 
deemed them ? &c. before they have begun to read, and as 
soon as ever they can speak. 

S. The second accusation to which we shall advert, is,-^ 
that teaching children to read and write, without teaching 
them the Church of England creed, i$ the way to make them 
renounce the Church of England. 

We believe that no sentence more condemnatory of the 
Church of England ever was pronounced, or can be prot 
Dounced by her most declared enemies, than is thus pro- 
nounced by her professing votaries. For, what does it import 2 
That if men are renderecl intelligent, and left without any 
bias, the religion of the Churcn of Jingland is that whicit 
they are sure not to adopt. Js this a conclusion which they 
who maintain the premibcs are willing to avow ? lar from 
it. But there is onty one way by \Nhich they can evade it; 
and when men arc haid pushed, and driven to ihe wall, they 
will adopt very awkward means of defence. One assertion 
there is, and but one, v^hich they can make use of. It is an 
assertion totally unioundtd. hut what of that? Asf^rtion 
with most people is taken for prcof : and at tlie very wc»st, 
assertion al^a^s ailoMls an image of deience, and avoids the 
humiliating acknowledgenient of defeat. 

The assertion is,-— tliat not to give a bias to the Church of 
England creed, is to give a bias to other creeds. It does 
appear to us, however, that this implies the very same stigma 
upon the Church of I;ngland creed, as the proposition con- 
sidered in the former sentence. It iropUes, that it the Qiurcli 
of England cried is left on even ground with other creeds; if 
pains are not taken to give it the earliest advantages over other 
creedr, men will in general disdain and reject it. 

If it be the intention to insinuate, that m schools in which 
pains are not taken to give the advantages to the Church of 
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Sngland creed, pftins will be taken to give the adrantages to 
otber creeds, this, with regard to the Lancasterian scuodSi 
is totally false. There is not the smallest ground for the irnpu^ 
tation. Never was there a surmise more thoroughly gratui- 
tous ; more completely invented for the sake of the purpose iH 
the service of which it is applied; more totally at vurianct 
with the facts of the case. 

In these schools the fact most assuredly is, that no advan* 
tagtes arc given to any one creed over another. It is evident 
to whoever has eyes not blinded by prejudice, wherewith to 
»ce, that no object naturally can be nearer to ihe heart of MK 
Lancaster than to treat in his school all creeds with the most 
exact and scrupulous equality. His very enemies allow that 
he is an enthusiast for the education of the poor; that he 
wishes to see them taught, and to be the instrument of teach- 
ing them, to the greatest extent ; universally, if possible. But 
to meddle with the creeds of the children in his schools; to 
afibrd advantages to one creed, disadvantages to another, 
would be the mohi obvious and infallible course to drive the 
children from his schools ; to defeat his own most darling pur« 
pose. The only plan, upon which he can so much as hope to 
catry that purpose into execution, is that of treating creeds 
with aljsolute and perfect equality ; that so the children of no 
class of Christians may 1^ deterred from resorting to his 
schools. If then a man's strongtst passion be allowed to con-N 
stitute his strongest interest ; and if a man's strongest interest / 
afford the strongest security for his conduct, the public has /; 
the strongest security of which human affairs admit, that Mr, f 
Lancaster wiU observe strict equality towards all creeds in thoj 
teaching of reading and writing. 

Nor is this all. There is, moreover, the evidence of facts. 
Of the thousands of children to whom Mr. I^ncaster has 
taught reading and writing, it is not known that >o much as 
one has adopted his religious creed. One fact is remarkable : 
of all the youths of whom he has made choice to train for 
ma&ters, not one has been distinguished as being of his own re- 
ligious persuasion. Can there be a stronger proof than this ? 
Considering the cry that has been set up, what is truly remark- 
able is, that of thejsc selected youths the greater part have be- 
longed to the Church of £nglund ; and wliile under the tuition 
of Mr. Lancaster, and boarded and lodged in his house, rega* 
larly attended (and attend) divine service in the parish church. 

Another thing which is well worthy of attention is, that the 
sect of Christians to whom Mr. Lancaster belongs are exempt 
fiom the spirit of profid^^ting. It makes no part cither of their 
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y rinc i pk e or practice. Notking can be more uafiHinded 
Ibaa toe surmifie, that any biajt is given in favour of anjr 
cseed more than another in the Lancasterian schools. 

To say then, that to teach, as in the Lancasterian schools, 
leadinpp and writing, acting towards the Church of £nglaod 
arced in all possiUe respects exactly as toward other creeds, 
is in these schools to give a bias against the Church of Eng* 
land, is neither more nor less than to say that to give mentel 
cmkure is to give a bias against the Church of England. As 
ibis, however, is a conclusion which the persons who cry 
<^ There isdanger to the church" are concerned in interest not to 
avow,, so they are sure not to avow, but to cloke it up and bide 
it by all possible means. Those, however, who are con* 
oemed to see things, not as they are masked and habited tx 
the purposes of particular persons, but as they are in them* 
selves, it behoves and imports to strip off such masks, that 
Ibey may not be rendered the dupes of artificial and &lse ap< 
pearances. 

There is in this case, considering the country and the age, 
something, it is evident, exceedingly remarkable. L^ not 
any part of the clergy of the Church of England attempt to 
disguise the disgraceful fact, that the children of the poor be- 
longing to that church are untaught. Let it be imprinted in 
tbe memory of every one, that in the idea of the Lancasterian 
scheme this is essentially included; for, if the children of the 
poor of the Church of England are taught, there is, as far as 
the church 'is concerned, nothing to be done by the Lancas*^ 
terians, nothing to be dreaded by the church. Where schools 

Emded by the church for the children of, her poor, as 
IS are provided for the poor of all denominations by the 
sterians, there will always be a motive to a member of 
the Church of England to send his ohildrai to the school of 
bis own church ; a motive which when the balance is equal 
will infallibly turn the scale. 

It is^ the untaught part, therefore, of the children of the 
poor of the Church of England who are in any danger <rf* 
oHningto the Lancasterian schools ; those who, without these 
schools, must go without teaching. Left to tfaM?raselves, those 
unfortunate children have the Church of Engbnd ctted 
as little impressed upon them surely, in the streets and in tbe 
fields, as in the Lancasterian schools. In the streets and in 
tbe fields, however, they have implanted in them the seeds of 
vice and profligacy. In the Lancasterian schools they are 
trained in all those habits which are the foundation of virtue 
and worth. In pomt of Church of f^gland creed, the two 
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cases are exadly equri. In erery other respect, k is scarce)/ 
possible to conceive any case more desirable than the one^ 
more undesirable than the other. 

What the portion who oppose us of the clergy of the 
Church of England^ therefore, by their present conduct de« 
dare, is — that they ivould rather see, as they have faithert<^ 
seen, the children of the poor belonging to tlheir church 
brought up in the streets and in the ^ids, where no creed 
is taught, but i«;cnorance is retained and vice engendered ; 
tkan see them in the schools of Lancaster, where no CFced in-i 
deed is taught, but where reading and writing are taught, and 
where those habits are acquir^, of industry, attention, or* 
derliness, &c. on which good conduct in lite depends. Th«»re 
are, indeed, propositions too repugnant to the sentimentf 
of mankind to bear to be avowea ; and this is one of them. 
But our countrymen should look not merely to words« 
Words are at the command of any man. Let them look to 
actions. Let the testimony which they yield be that to whiok 
the chief attention is directed. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that the fact really wci« 
^hat it is not. Let us put the case, that children were to 
receive a bias against the Church of England in the Lancas** 
terian schools, and that not partially only, or even generally ; 
let US go to the extravagant length of saying universally. Is 
there really in any quarter (we hope tnere is not) so much 
of shamdessness existing, as to say that it would be better for 
the country that its poor should grow up ignorant, vicious, 
profligate Church of England men, than intelligent, orderly, 
virtuous Dissenters ? 

Is Church of England creed so great a virtue, as to counter- 
balance ignorance and all degrees of vice ? Is Dissenters' creed 
so great a vice as to counterl)alance knowled^ and all degreet 
of virtue? Is the most worthless Church ot f.ngland man a 
more valuable member of society than the most meritorious 
Dissenter ? 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that every isfnorant 
and worthless Church of England man could be converted 
into an intelligent and .virtuous Dissenter ; would not the na* 
ticHi be a prodigious gainer ? 

Our enemies will not say that Church of England creed is 
better than intelligence and virtue ; they will not say that Dis- 
senters' creed is worse than ignorance and vice; but their 
hypothesis requires that it should be said, implies that it is 
said ; and they endeavour to bring proof of their hy pothtti«. 
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The proof they briii^ may well indeed be regarde;! as es^ 
traordiuary. It consists of two things* The oiie is, a pro**^ 
fenation and perversion of religion : the other is, a fake 
and most miscliievoUs principle of politics. The first consists 
in making religion an engine of state : the second consists 
in asserting that a religions engine is good for the support of 
government. Of these ingredients the argument is made op 
m the following manner. It is asserted, and without any 
hesitation or blushing, that the Church of England is ne* 
cessary for the support of the British constitution ; that the 
British constitution, though the best, and for that reason the 
most steadfast, of ail forms of government, could not stand with- 
out the support of the Church of England; that, therefore, 
in order to support the constitution, Church of England creed, 
though attended with worthlcssness, ought to lie preferred to 
Dissenters^ creed, though accompanied with merit. 

I. The first of the propositions included in this argument 
is, that religion is, in England, very convenient to be con- 
verted into an engine of state. That to make of religion an 
engine of state is a profanation of religion, and leads by ne- 
cessary consequence to its corruption, is, we believe, agreed 
among all the beE>t and purest theologians of all persuasions. 
What reason says on the case is indeed not obscure. It is of 
the nature of an engine to be twisted and turned to suit the 
purposes of that of which it is made the engine. For clergy- 
men then to point out religion to kings and statesmen, as an 
instrument of which they m<iy make use for state purposes, is 
to point out religion as a thing that may be twisted and 
turned, and modelled and fashioned, to answer the purposes 
ci'stat^men. That this is practical irreligion, there can be 
no manner of doubt. It is making of religion a secondary 
thing to politics; that is, to the interests of the men who hap- . 
pen, for the time being, to be vested with the powers of the 
state. This, it cannot be disputed, is />rac/ica% to. deny its 
divine original. 

To prove that religion is thus deeply injured by converting 
it into an engine of stale, we shall not content ourselves with 
our own authority, nor with the authority of reason. Those 
are weak. We shall have recourse to the authority of a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England ; an authority which seems 
to unite every thing in its favour. It is not the authority of 
-an ancient divine, whose opinions might seem antiquated; , 
nor of an enthusiast, whose opinions might appear the ofiT- 
spring of a heated iniagination ; nor of a man indiffi^rent to the 
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prtseryation either of the Church of England, or of the British 
constitution, but of a ivarm friend to both; not of a weak 
man, but of a man nhom the Church of England counts 
among the most enlijochti'ned and philosophicalof her sons. 
The man of whom \ie spinik is Dr. Paiey ; who, in that work 
of his which the late Mr. Windham, in the House of Com- 
moiiM, declared to contain nothing but the quintessence of 
wisdom from b(*ginning to end, thus expresses himself: 

^' Tlie authority of a church establishment is founded in its 
utility: and whenever, upon this principle, we deliberate 
concerning the form, propriety, or comparative excellency 
of different establishments, the single view under which we 
ought to consider any of them is that of a scheme of instruct 
lion; the single end we ought to propose by them is, the prc- 
SMTvation and communication of religious knowledge. Every 
other idea and every other end that have been mixed with 
this, as the making of the church an engine, or even an a//y, 
of the state; converting it into the means of strengthening or 
ditfusing influence; or regarding it as a support of rcstxl in 
opposition to popular forms of government, have served only 
to debase the institution, and to introduce into it numerous 
corruptions and abuses." This imi)ortant passa^ the reader 
will find in Paley's Principles of Moral and Politiad Philoso* 
phy, book vi. chapter 10, page 305 of the 2d vol. fifth edi* 
lion, printed, I^ondon, I78S. — After this we trust we shall 
not hear that there is danger in letting the children of the poor 
be taught reading and writing in the Lancasterian schools, 
because the church is necessary to support the constitution ; 
because the church is ^' the engine or the ally of the state:" for 
all honest men, with Dr. Paley at their head, will be ready to 
cry, — This is only ^' to debase the institutions of religion; to 
introduce into them numerous corniptions and abuses." 

2. The next observation which we made upon this ecclesias- 
tical argumentwas, that it involved one of the most false and 
niiiichievous principles that ever were applied to the corrup- 
tion of the science or practice of government. 

Tlie principle is, that religion is a good engine to be em^ 
ployed for the use and support of civil government. 

As far as government is grounded on the priiHiiplr ^^^i^'i'^y^ 
it supports itself. It neither needs any other support ; nor 
will it ever look out for any. To this, reason and experience 
bear united testimony. Two things, and two things only, are 
necessary to the support of government. 1. That it should 
conduct on the principle of general utility the afluirsofthf 
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oOmmunify; and 3. That the people as a body sbonld set 
and know that it does so. If the first of these is done, the laU 
is easily acccnnplished ; a little pains in the way of instruo 
tioD, when people are interested in really seeing tilings as they 
are, and ^hen they are competent to see tlieiu as Ihey are, 
seldom fail) and can never long fail, completely to answer the 
purpose. 

To teach governments therefore to look out for extraneous 
Mipports^ is exactly to teach them to neglect their real and in« 
tfinsic supports. These are two, 1st, Governing well; and 
2dly , Instructing the people, so as to make them understand 
that Ihey are well governed. To teach governments, as is Uto 
frequently done, to look to religion for supi)ort, is to encourage 
bacl government as far as that support is depended upon. Ile- 
ligion is no further wanted to t be support of any government 
than as far as that government is bad. To persuade then fore 
any government that it may to any dra:r(H: depend upon the 
support of religion, is just to persuade the rule rs, that to that 
same degree they may safely govern ill. 

Dr. Paley has informed us above, that '^ the alliance of 
church and state" never takes place hut to the corruption of 
religion. It is equally certain that it never takes place but to 
the corruption of government. It comes to aftbtd protectioa 
to misrule. As fur as it is seen to have power, so far it is sera 
that bad government may be practised and be safe. As far 
as it is seen that bad government may be practised and be 
safe, both reason and experience lead us to conclude that i£ 
will be practised. The alliance of church and state is tlien, 
literally and strictly, even to the last atom, the alliance of reli-. 
gious abuse and corruption with political abuse and corrupt 
tion. ( The_ chain of proof is here as ciusC) unbro^, and in** 
fallible, as any that contingent afiairs admit otT] To teach 
Tillers how far they may depend upon religion lor their sup- 
port, is merely to teach them how for they may neglect or 
betray their duty ; how far the interests of the communi^ at 
large may be sacrificed to the interests of their rulers. That 
this doctrine has been industriously and successfully preached 
with a view to profit by the abuses to which it gives rise, the 
history of ecclesiastical usurpation in many countries idOforda 
the most wonderful and the most instructive examples. 
- It thus appears, and with extraordinary force of evidence, 
that the clerical argument waged with so much zeal and outcry'^ 
in opposition to the Lancasterian scheme of educating the 
poor^ depends upon principles the most odious and mischi^ 
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fo«s which it is possible to donceire ; principles which lead 
to nothing but tne grossest corruption of both religion and 
government. Both church and state, therefore, are interested, 
and (hat deeply, in renouncing and disclaiming them '; and^ 
along wilh them, (lie argument which depencb upon them 
for its wnole support. 

Something more is yet to be said on the support which it i$ 
p^ended that governments may receive from religion. We 
suppose that few words will be necessary to prove that now* 
acbys that support is but small. Men understand the nature 
of religion, and the nature of government, better now than 
they did in the days when governments received so much 
support and suffered so much oppression from religion* 
We have learned above from Dr. Paley, that ^* the au-* 
tlioritv of a church is founded solely upon its utility to relu 
gion;^ that in so far only as it is religiously useful, are/ 
men concerned to have a church estabushment. Or ought s^ 
to have one. Who would have dared to talk, who would 
have been enlightened enough to think about the church in 
this manner three cenluries a^o? But if the authority of a 
church establishmeHt rests solely upon its utility, so^ unqu^ 
tionably, docs that of governfflEntr This men now under« 
stand. There is no superstition now in the case. There is. 
little of blind, unthinking, unfounded reverence any where* 
Utility is whatjmeii jogj^^gut for. No advice therefore can be 
more treacherous, ui the present state of knowledge, than toen* 
courage governments to depend upon religion. As sure as it ii 
depended upon by any government in any part of the world, 
90 sure is the fall of the throne, if not of the altar, preparing ; 
and the more enlightened the people, and the greater tfais> 
anwise dependence, the nearer unquestionably will be the 
ruin. 

A government depending upon religion! T'**^ ia^io-sajr.^ 
a government Ttot depending upon its own excellence, andr 
apon the instruction which it gives to the people; a govern-' 
ment which has either not excellence on which to depend, or 
ivhich is afraid or regardless of the instruction of the people* 
In the days of ignorance and barbarity, true! the support of 
religion to the worst of governments was then a power that 
night be depended u])on. The human mind was in that age, 
weak, and deluded, and fearful. It knew little of the true} 
nature of eitlRT religion or government. Now a good deal is 
kuown of both ; and it they are seen any where uniting toge» 
therfor their mutual perversion, for the creation or mainte» 
nance of religious ana political abuses, (and the nature of the 
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case denies that tbey can unite for any other purpose*,) they 
mil not by that means perpetuate the abuses ; they wiU only 
in mo(«t instances bring upon them tr"VTdlrntrand precipitate 
end. This is not theory. The world has during the last fifty 
year^ been reading the most remarkable practical lessons on 
the subject. If any government can now trust any part of ks 
salvation to religion, it must be indeed infatuated. If it were 
not visible to all men, in the present enlighteno3 state of ibe 
world, that such alliance of cimrch with state is a perversion 
ofceligion. Dr. Paley has told it them. The perversion and. 
abuse of religion will go a little way, in the pa^sent state of 
men's minds, to satisfy them for the want of good govern- ^ 
ment ; io make them submit to abuses; which, be it ever re- . 
membered, is the sole political purpose to which the support , 
of religion, as an engine of state, is applicable. 

It is very remarkable that tlie wretched dictum of a weak 
and contemptible king should have had as much influence in 
the government of England, as it certainly has had from his 
to the present day ! " No bishop, no king," said James the 
First, who allowed himself to be called the second Solomon. 
What he meant by king, all the world knows. He meant 
despot, ^^ No bishop, no despot." In this proposition there 
may be all the truth which James imagined. Despotism is 
political abuse : to this, extraneous supports are absolutely 
necessary ; and so long as people are ignorant enough not io 
see through the perversion of religion, religion may afibrd the 
best'and strongest support of despotism. But what have we 
io do with that ? The British constitution is not a system of 
abuses, which cannot depend upon its own utility, and the 
discernment and intelligence of the people ! And, Ix^idcs, 
Dr. Paley has told us " that the churcli can never be made an 
engine, or even an ally, of the state ; can never be convcrti-d 
into the means of strengthening or diflPusing influence; or 
v^rded as a support of rc^ in opposition to popular tbrms 
of government, without being debased as a religious institu- 
tion, without haying introduced into it numerous corruptions 
and abusesf ." Those who preach up this debasement and 
corruption of the church for the sake of defeating the Lancas* 

• If it be nrf^ that an established church implies inch union, and that this 
argument, therefore, bean against aU estabUshnirnt!i,~we answer. It \% rvident 
that Dr. Paley thouj^ht not so; for the argument, as far as the penrersioo of 
religion is concerned, Is his. That an Institute maintained for srcnring reli- 
l^ions inttrucUon and access io religiow ordianncrs to the people^ n»9d not 
Save any connexion with the politics of the state, ire shoald thiali were to« 
evident to demand illustration. 
' t See above, page 73. 
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terian sdiemes for the education of the poor, nre 1 has seen to 
puTsoe the worst of ends by the very vrorst of means. The 
proceeding is niLvchievous throughout. Where it is not at- 
tended with evil consciousness and evil intention, the deltision 
most be gross and pihable. Where it is attended with evil 
consciousness and evil intention, no proceeding certainly was 
evrr more profligate and depraved. 

We may now advert to aiiotlicr argument. If tbexhurch 
be unfit to be supported as an engine or ally of the state, it is 
at any rate, it may be said, highly necessary to support it 
for the maintenance of religion. This is a proposition which 
we do not mean to controvert. We wage no war with the 
establishment. Whether an establishment b:; conducive or 
not conducive to the good of religion, is a controverted point : 
the world is divided about it, and has been for ages. Men 
with the very best intentions towards their si)ecies have taken 
both sides of the question. It is a controversy far too wide for 
ilie limits of such a publication as ours; neither is it necessary 
for the purpose in hand that we should at all meddle with it. 

All that we wish to have distinctly defined and understood 
is, the doctrine of Ur. Paley-^viz. that a church establish- 
ment, if useful, is useful only to religious purposes; is in no 
degree useful for political purposes ; never can be taken and 
used as a political support^ '' without debasement, without 
corruption and abuse." 

Now what we have to say to this new argument is^-that the 
education of the poor in the Lascasteriun schools never can do 
any injury to the church tw the religious point of vieu/. We re- 
gard tnisas a most important part ot thesubj(*ct in controversy ; 
and >ve hope it will be well considered, and the coaclusioni 
carefully remembered. 

Of the children growing up in the streets and in the fields, 
without instruction in goodness of any sort, but with the instruc- 
tion and practice of wickedness, suppose that ^very one were 
taken anti educated in Lancaster's schoob, and rendered a dis- 
senter. Would this be to the detriment of religion ? Would 
not many more, to a certainty, become religious men under 
tilts tuition, than amid the profligate habits acquired in the 
streets ? Jf so, then religion would be promoted by the Lan- 
casterian schools. The very end which the church has in 
Tiew, the soleend for which it ought to exist, would be carried 
on by the Lnncastcrian schools. The La:icasteriau schools 
ikould be the auxiliary, the coadjutor of tlie church. 
. The true object of a religious e^tiblishmcnt, as it is viewed 
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by Dr. Piiley, and by all rational and disinterested men, is 
not that all men should become of' the establisbment, but that 
all men sbouldrbe religious. The Reason of an establishment, 
says Dr- Paley, is founded upon this, that if religion were left 
to be supi3orte(l by the voluntary attachment of men, it wotffif 
be neglected ; men would abandon religion ; religion would 
be lost. But on the other hand, it is on these principles of 
Dr. Palpy abundantly pLiin, that if men wouLI be religious 
without an establishment, the reason for establish metits would 
no longi^r rtinain. An establishment exists, not for the^lce 
of those who would be religions without it, but for the sake of 
those who would not be religious without it. It upholds reli<« 
gious ordinances, and disseminates religi(ms instruction for 
tlie benefit of those who would be too careless about religion 
to provide those advantages for theoiselves ; and who, by- 
their growth and multiplication, it is feared, might in time gor 
far to the extinction of religion. 

When men bi?come religious, then, though not exactly ac- 
cording to the forms of an establishment, tlie end of the esta- 
blishment is nevertheless attained, sts much as it they belonged 
to the establishment. The end of the establishment is, that the 
members of the community should be religious : Well, by the 
supposition, the men in question are religious : Therefore the 
object of the establishment is gained. Whatever is doiie, out 
of the establishment, to render men rdisrious, is done in aid of- 
the purposes of the establishment. "What is opposite to the 
establishment is not religion ; religion, though more or less di-- 
versiti(*d in form, Is concurrt»nt with the establishment ; it is 
only irreligibn that is opposed to it. If the object and end of 
the estalil .ihment bo, as Dr. Paley says, religion solely, not 
politics, the multiplication of distenters is no injury to the 
cJiurch. The end for the sake of which the church is esta- 
blished, is equally gained ; only it is gained by some diversity 
of means. 

If it be said, that of all religions, the religion of theesfa-' 
blishment is the most conducive to the salvation of men ; this, 
it is evident, is so very disputed a point, that no practical re- 
gulation can with reason or propriety be founded upon it. If 
any religiim leads to a breach of legal obligations, it is 
within the control of the civil magistrate. If any religion is' 
inferior to that of the church in its conformity to reason and 
scripture, this may be made to appear ; and if it is made to 
appear, nu'n, when well instructed, will be sure to quit the 
worse icligion for the better* This foUows undeniably from 
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the principle that religion is founded upon reason ; . and is na 
better than superstition as far as it is fouiuled u))on any thing 
else. What the ckrgy of the church then have to do, as 
often as they perceive a riligion less conformable than their owa 
to rea^n and scripture, is— to exert tliemseives, by exposition 
and argument, to make that discoiitbrmity appear. They will 
thus hardly ever fail to do one of two things. They will ei- 
ther purify and amend the exceptionable religion, by inducing 
its votaries to render it more conformable to scripture and rea- 
son ; or they will gain them over from their inferior religion io 
\h^ belter religion of the church. This is the duty which by 
their situation an established clergy are called upon to perform. 
In this manner they do good (o those who are not within the 
pale of the church ; and answer the ends of their oflicc as much 
when they do not make proselytes as when they do. 

If the doctrine of Paley, then, be just, that the sole object 
of an establishment is religion, it is a strict and legitimate co- 
rollary from that doctrine, and a corollary of singular impor- 
tance, that the object of the establishment is gained just as 
much when men are rendered religious dissenters, as wbeii 
tJhey are rendered religious establishment men. 

There is however an argument much in the mouths of our 
adversaries, by which we are sure that this important conclu- 
sion will be met. It will be said, that if men should become 
n'ligious, without being of the church establishment, they 
would be disposed to destroy the church establishment ; the 
advantage of a church establishment would be lost. 

There is a feeling which is by a certain description of 
churchmen betrayed habitually and in the greatest strength ; 
a feeling, which upon the supposition of a consciousness (m 
their part that church establishments are things not useful, but 
the contrary, is natural and reasonable ; but which, on suppos-. 
ing them persuaded that church establishments are useful, is. 
altogether unaccoimtable. They are perpetually discovering an 1 
inbred apprehension, that if ever men should come to look at] 
establishments impartially, that is, without any prepossession,! 
pr^udice, or blind favour, they will be sure not to endure thcmj 
Fray what is the security that men will endure any one facr 1 
titious establishment, religious or political ? Th/re is one siif- 
..ficient security, which, in the long run, will never fail : that 
'ilis, theiinlcxestof men. Whatever establishments men^"Becrtt 
yjto be for their interest to maintain, they will maintain. It is\ 
Ihe apprehension entertained respecting their ytilih0i\Qi (5 ii^) 
oecunty, and the only permanent security, for every human 
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kistitutioo. Now, irbafeycr proposed institutions really are 
useful will sooner or later be found out to be so; and if they 
are existing institutions, thry will ^cklom run any chance of 
not bein^ regarded as useful. Is religion, then, useful to man ? 
Are establishments necessary to religion? Upon the answer to 
these two questions undoubtedly di-pends the security of esta- 
blishments, if establishments are favourable to the interests of 
mankind, they may be shown to be so ; and if they arc seen 
to be so, men will uphold them, whether (hey worship God 
according to the church forms, or according to tonus of their 
own. AccotiVius to the only endurable idea of a church esta* 
blishment, viz. I'aley's idea of it, the dissenters are no less in- 
terested in the preservation of the e^tablLshment than church- 
men. It is conducive to that end which churchmen and dis- 
senters havejoindy in view; that is, the prestTvation of reli- 
gion. Churchmen, therefore, if convinced of the utility of 
establishments, may be more at their ease. T'or, if they be aseful, 
it is oidy necessary to make people see that they are useful, 
and their permanency is Fccure; it has in that case the best 
security which human afiairs admit of. 

The church establishment, then, as far as it is grounded on 
utility (on which ground alone, according to Paley, it is en- 
titled to any authority), has nothing whatsoever to fear from 
the education of the poor in the Lancasterian schools, ^ 

Tliere is j-omething exceedingly wayward in the conduct 
of the intolerant. They disdain this argument. They arejxjr- 
petually preaching up the great danger which arises from the 
multiplication of dissenters: they harangue upon the im- 
portance of attaching the people as imiversidly as possible to 
the church. This is one part of their conduct which jde- 
serves to be well noted. Again, they proclaim that the in-» 
stitution of a set of dissenting (as they unjustly call the Lan*f 
casterian) schools is an institution for gaining over to the 
dissenters all the people belonging to the church. If this be 
true, the correspondent proposition is also true; viz. that the ] 
institution of a set of Church of England schools would have j 
been an infallible method for gaining over the whole of the dis- 
senters to the Church of England. It Is very remarkable that ' 
they should so long have lx*en complaining, and so bitterly,!- 
of the growth of dissenters; should all this time have beeiul 
in possession of an infallible secret for extirpating dissenters^l 
viz. providing schools in which on more mvourable temisf 
than any where else, the children of dissenters might be edu- Yi 
cated; and yet should have done so little towards providing l| 
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tiHW schools. Where language and conduct are so totally 
it variance, what is lo be thought of the conduct,-— >what 
of the language? 

Having tlius seen vrbat is the nature of the principles, or 
of thetlieoretieal grounds on which reverend and other genfle* 
men b<^om themselves in their opposition to the Lancasterian 
schools for the poor, we have next to consider, what will notem«- 
ploy us long, the practical deductions to whi ^h they proceoJ, 

The more moderate of tfiem, with whom alone we think 
proper to deal, (satisfied that the others best refute themselves,) 
do not jay that the Lancastarian schools should be suppressed. 
No; they would per mit them for the chiklien of the dissent* 
ing poor. AU they tlemand is, — that none of the children 
of tlie church should be.educ^lfldia.them. 

They mean, therefore, one of two things. They mean« 
either that the children of the Church of England poor shoula 
go without schooling; or that the clergy wiU provide Church 
of England schools for them. As the latter is the most 
iavourable supposition, it is that whicE^^ for the present^ vre 
shall consider. "" 

The clergy, say they, will provide schools for the poor. 
What reason have we to believe thgjr 'will do so ? Theic 
wofdg. What reason have we to beUeve they will not do so ? 
Their actions. 

Should they not provide them, and yet^ under the pretence 
of providing, shoukl succeed in dissuading persons from giy** 
ing that support to the Lancasterian schwds which is neces-* 
sary for their establishment, what must be the conseouence f 
Tliat the poor must still remain without schooling ; tnongh, 
but for the eflbrts made to ojqpose them, schoob might so easily 
have been provided for all. 

The cleriry, it will be said, are now providing schools ; 
why should it be supposed they will not go on providinyg 
there ? 

What is the cause that the clergy are noiv providing 
ichods? Joseph Lancaster is the cause. Will any body 
dray that ? 

Take away the cause, the effect follows. Will any body 
deny that ? Put an end to the Lancasterian exertions, and to 
a certainty you put an end likewise to the clerical ones ; if any 
Uih is to be put in tiie mobt established criterions of human | 
oodduct. 

If mnj body is in earnest then to have Church of Cnglaiid 
icbeok provided &r the children of Church of Englaadpoor^ 

VOI«. II. M 
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be willy if a wise man, ssealoa&ly support the Loncasterkif 
plans. The success of the Lancasteriati plans has roused the 
clergy to a little exertion ; if the Lancastcrian plans go cm, 
the continuance of the cause will no doubt produce the 
continuance of the eflect* If the Lancasterian plaits should 
fail for want of encouragement, the exertion which \msk 
only roused by thcbc plans would be extinguished along with 
them. 

If there be any sincerity in the present profession of aeal 
for the education of the poor, it is easy to give a proof of 
that sincerity which will be altogether indisputable. The 
clergy haYe mfluence and power, and that in hr ye mea siire. 
In a pc^ular cause, like tnis, their power wmtidTW^^^- 
ibic. Dst them unite, and let them come^r^rd to panii- 
mcnt with a well considered scheme for affording schooling to 
the children of all the poor ; let the measure be supported with 
all the power and inmience which it is well known they can 
exert ; let them do what it is known they are capable of doing 
to interest the nation in the scheme ; and then we will give 
them credit for being friends to the education of the poor, 
-though enemies to the schemes of Lancaster. . 

. But if we see them exerting themsdives to defeat one practiw 
€ab1e and glorious scheme for the education of <z^f(j:hejjojNr ( 
while that which they are doing in favour of that educ^ony 
compared with what they mighfAo^ is so trifling as to deservt 
no other name than that of a shamy they will pardon {Ec^ irf 
us who are not simpletons, and are a little hackneyedTnrtbe\ 
ways of men, if we have our owa thoughts. 

All those men then, of every denomination, throughout the 
country, who look upon the schooling of the poor us a great 
good ; a good which ought not to be allowed tabe defeated by 
Uie unfounded terrors, real or pretended, of the authors and 
abettors of the cry, will be led, we think, if they listen to the 
dictates of tlie commonest good sense, to the following prac^* 
cal conclusion :— That nothing less than a l^islativeprovimn)! . 
adequate to the education of the whole poor of thenatiois^ on | 
the best terms, ought to slacken their efforts in support of th^ ; 
Lancasterian schools. Any thing short of tliis, it is demon* 
gtrated, would, if allowed to destroy the Lancastcrian scho(d% 
only destroy them witiiout substituting any thing eflfectual of 
permanent in their stead. No man will pretend to say that fhi 
sudden exertions now making are to be depended upcm aiij|^ 
longer than the cause which has excited them is to be dei 
pended upon. The conduct through every age of the sort 
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x>T persons by vfhom they are promoted affords undeniable 
evidence to this purpose. Even in these recent and enlight-.. 
ened times ; when the demand for education has become so 
great, that they were daily losing ground in public estima- 
tion by their neglect of it ; all that they have been induced 
to do has not even been enough to save appearances. 

Even their creed, which they say it is of such infinite im- 
portance that the children should be taught early, where have 
they taken any measures that they should so be taught? 
Though the means of doing it were so simple ; though tlie 
assembling of the children of each paribh, at a convenient 
hour on the Sunday, was so obvious, so easy, and so effectual 
a measure, what has been done ; we say hot for accomplish** 
ing this great purpose universally, as it ought to have been 
done ; but even for effecting it in here and there an instance? 

When however we art* reduced to the necessity of supporting 
a scheme for the education of the poor hy the voluntary contri- ( 
buttons of the people, another, and, if possible, a still more 
important point is to be considered. If the exertions of thell 
clergy in favour of that scheme were as much to be trusted to,ff 
as they certainly are not^ there remains a difference on which i 
every thing depends. The Lancasterian plan is practicable,! 
and mdeed easy. The plimprojjosed_bjrjt^nemte^is gjtogc-l 
ther impracticable. 

WitnTfie exception of the few great cities, the poor are 
distributed in moderate sized towns or villages. For each of 
tbcse towns and its district, and for an union of two, three, or 
0K>re villages, one school would completely suffice, and for 
one school the expense is by the Lancasterian methods reduced 
to such a trifle, that for each such district it is not surely too 
much to hope that iu voluntary contributions it might be 
found. 

But in each such district, it may be supposed that there are 
font or five different denominations of chrLvtians, and in many 
there are a good deal more. Annex a creed to the teaching of 
leading and writing, and you render necessary a school for 
each particular creed. You need four or five scliools instead 
of one. For tiiis it is vain to hope that voluntary funds 
can be provided. Surely the public will not be deluded by 
so deceptions a proposal as this; a proposal which, if it is^ 
listened to, is well calculated to prevent the schooling of the» 
poor, but is essentially incapable of providing for it. • 

To sum up the whole then— the problem is, "To teach 
fcading and w riting to the poor." If a legislative provision is 
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made^ all difficttltiefc are removed by the hand of power. V 
legislative provision is not made, then voluntaiy contribu<ioA 
alone remains. To the teaching then of reading and writing 
to the poor, we want to add two circumbtances ; 1st, cheap* 
Hess; and 2d, religious creeds. But these two adjuncts camiot 
both be at the same time attained. If we have the cieeds, we 
cannot have the cheapness. If wc have the cheapness, we can- 
not have the creeds. Now suppose that we keep to the 
cheapness ; in that case we may nave the schodbi. Out of tlie 
three desirable things (Ist^ schools, 2d, cheapness, dd, creeds) 
we preserve two, losing only the last. Suppose, on the other 
liaiid, that we keep to the creeds ; in that case, losing tlie 
cheapness, we cannot have the schools ; and not havi|ig tlie 
schools, the children, as they are taught nothing, are not 
even taught their creeds. In this alternative every thing is 
lost; by giving up cheapness in the first instance^ we even* 
tuallv giv^ up schook ; and, giving up schools, we give up 
creeds. Adopting the first, then, of these plans, two out of the 
three desirable things are preserved ; adopting the latter, all 
the three are abandoned. This l^ter is the aUenmtive em* 
braced by the pretended friends of the church and the poor, , 
All those who embrace the other aroi even by constslencv, as 
well as by all other motives, called upon to support the Liuii* 
casterian schools. 



Having dwelt thus long upon the objections in gieneml which 
are waged ngoinst the schooling plans of tlie Lancasterinns, we 
ehall now proceed to look into what is said against them bjr 
some of the most conspicuous of their enemies in paHicitlar« 
We shall begin with Dr. Herbert Marsh, who has both 
preached and published against them a Sermon thus entitled : 

** The national Religion tlic Foundation of national Kdnca* 
<< tion. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of SfT 
" Paul, London, on Thursday, June 13^ 1811 : being the 
*< Time of the yearly Meeting of the Chiklren educated in the 
<< Charity-schools m and about tlie Cities of London ami 
<< Westminster. To \vhich is added a Collection of Notes^ 
^^ containing Proofs and Illustrations. By Herbert Msrsh ' 
« D.D. F.R.S. Margaret Professor of Divinity in the Uni! 
*« versity of Camlnridge. Preached a^id printed at the Request 
<< cfihe Society for promoting Christian KnoHkdge. *Iffa m 

*Ufa ra waUta riftija-ai. " 1 will honour the sacred things of 
my country y' as Dr. Manh woukl render it, '< I will slick 
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to tlM Gbvidi or Englifiicl."--Them is sometbiiig in tke ust 
0f tbis tnotto^ on the present occasion, which no rigbtnaindtiA 
penon, we are sure, will ovartook. Tlie declaration quoted, 
was made by a iMmthim ; it was a proto>tation of adherence to 
the Twelve Gods of Olympus. Quoted, without limitation, 
as a model and example, by Dr. Marsh, it by natural con* 
■truction implies that (he heathen was very right ; and that 
when St. Paul preaclied at Athens olher Itfo, which were not 
ra ratrpia^ those of the A^lienians who derided him did exactly 
what they ought to do ; those who joined with him acted at 
badly as the Church of England men who now become 
Lancasterians. if not ; then the adjunct varpia belonging to 
Upa is far from being an iiulependent tbundation fer anjr 
particle of respect or attachment; for it is only iu so far as the 
mfx TO, uearpia are good Upa that it is not every body's duty to 
renounce them. It may be very (xinvenieiit doctrine for bomo. 
people io preacli, whether openly or by insinuation, that 
whatever religion is (established tt is the duty of every man to 
adhere to it, but we are very sure that no sincere awd inteili« 
gent Christian, whether of the Church of England or any other 
Jallible church, will evc^ do otherwise than detest such a 
doctrine. 

Another thing which deserves here to be strongly noticed 
and reprobated is the restrictive and invidious and inad* 
missihie use of the word watpiot. Christianity is the" sacred 
thing" of our country. Who will permit Dr. Marsh to tdl 
us that it is only the Church of En^hind ? that is, to tell ua 
that the Churcli of England abne is Christianity! Becanst 
the Church of England is the establishnuiit, to call that ex* 
elosively ^ the snrred thing" of the cmmtry, as if there were 
ao saccednoBs in any of the other modifications of relis^ion in 
thecountry, authorized and jirofected by kiw, is a species of 
ecclesiastical arrogance, whose day is, happily for the good 
of n^ankind, for ever gone by. 

Dr. Marrii's text is — " Train up a chtkl in the -way he 
should go: and when he is old ke will not depart from it." 
This, it is evident, is exactly ivhat the Lnncasterians propose 
Io do, vfx. where it has bceti hitherto lefl entirely undone. 

Dr. Maish's sermon begins ;—" When our a»ligious Re* 
IbnnetB had introduced the syslem of doctrine mid discipline 
which is now establistjed in this kin&:dom, their next emiea* 
TOUT was to perpetuate that system d/ an education adapted 
to it ; by tmining up tlie ctiildren in the way they should gO| 
tiiat^ when thfy were old, they might not depart £rom iu'* 
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This is as extraordinary an assertion^ we thinfci t& any tkat is . 
la be met with in all the pages of ecclesiastical controversy^ 
Who would not suppose^ from reading this sentence, thai 
there was attached to our ecclesiastical establishment a sy- 
stem of education^suchibr example as in the parochial schoob 
of Scotland, for the great body of the people ? Whereas, 
the fkct is^ that for tne education of the great body of the 
ptople, no provision is made whatsoever ! — But it may ba 
asked, what possible advantage could Dr. Marsh propose to 
himself by this assertion, if it was nothing but a broad nega- 
tion of notorious fact ? Answer, Much. For, if there was 
any thing at aU, bow inadequate soever^ howsoever totally 
unworthy of the name of education, either done orj^nly bid- 
den to be done by the church, it would serve as a shiu^ say, 
on occasion, that (his was all the Doctor meant: while to the 
great mass of readers the words would in general convey the 
whole of their natural meaning; that is, tney would suggest 
that the church really has a system of education ; and a sy- 
stem established by the Reformers; the reverence of whose 
name would sanctify the plan on which they had worked. 
Such is the skill of Dr. Marsh, in controversy ! 

All that he is able to point out (when it is necessary to come 
to particulars) are those recommendations to learn the elemen- 
tary points of religion, which all religious coYnmunities ad- 
dress to their members. But that a recommendation to god- 
fathers and godmothers, to teach children religion, and- to. 
carry them to the bishop to be confirmed, after they can 
lepeat the creed, the Lord's prayer, and the ten commnnd- 
ments, and have been instructed in the church catechism ; 
Ihan which bare recommendation to which persons certainly 
never less was done for the religious instruction of its member* 
by any religious community ; that this should be called edu- 
cation, is surely as extraordinary a use of the word education, 
as ever was made of that word, or of any other word since the 
use of speech. If this recommendation, which is all that is 
performed by the church, were of as much efficacy as by 
notorious experience it is the reverse and ever must be, it is 
not reading and writing ; therefore it supersedes not what is 
done by Lancaster ; ratner, if godfathers and godmothers, do 
what Dr. Marsh's word " education'' supposes they do, and 
what the church takes it for granted they do, it leaves nothing, 
in the way of teaching religiony to be done in the schools fur 
reading and writing ; as there is an education, imfependenl 
of all others, '^ adapted to the church system by our rel^uus 
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Rdbrmers/' which has either performed or will perform the ha^ 
siness of ^^ teaching to repeat the creed^ the Lord's prayer, the 
ten commandments, and of instructing in the catechism; which 
in fact does all that the church deems necessary as instmc- 
tion in religion^ whether the children go to school, or riot in 
the streets. This passage of Dr. Marsh's sermon, then, either 
implies that the church system of education is efficacious; or 
th^ it is not efficacious. If it is ethcacious, then is tliat dcmt 
by others, which they blame the Lancasterian schools for not 
doing ; if it is not efficacious, then Dr. Marsh says there is a 
system of education attached to the establishment^ when, by 
his own confession, there is no such thing. 

A most important passage follows. After telling us what 
godfathers and godmothers are enjoined to do. Dr. Marsh, in 
nis account of the church system of education, says — '^ In 
the rubrics annexed to the liturgy, the curate of every parish 
is enjoined to instruct and examine openly in the church, on 
Sundays and holidays, so many children of his parish, seni 
unto him, as he shall think convenient, in some parts of th« 
churcli catechism. Parents are enjoined to send their chiU 
dren, and masters even their servants and apprentices (if they 
have not learnt their catechism) obediently to hear and m 
ordered by the curate, until such time as they have kaml 
all that is here appointed for them to l^m." (P. 4.) Thisp 
it is observable, is exactly the plan, which we recommended 
in a preceding page, for the clergy to pursue, in securing 
due instruction in the tenets of the church. This is a most 
excellent plan ; and would completely Remove alt difficulties 
at once. To this plan, the learning to read and write injh« 
schools of Lancaster surely offers no obstruction. And H 
the children were all carefully taught their religion every Sun« 
day and holiday by the curate of the parish, they might hm 
taught reading ana writing during other days, wherever they 
comd most advantageously receive that teaching. The ap- 
prentices here spoken of are exactly on the same footing as the 
apprentices (for the word literally means " learners'*) of read* 
ing and writing, in the reading and writing shops of reading 
and writing masters : that is to say, they are young people 
learning certain mechanical faculties useful for the business 
ef life ; and which learning they receive distinctly and sepa- 
ratdv from that of the principles of religion. Learning tliese 
mechanical faculties by which they are to earn their bread it 
part of their education, and a still mcH-e important part than 
.even reading and writing : the young people too bound ap- 
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prmfioes to the mastefs of the common trades aie far more in 
Ae power of those masters, than the unbound apprentices iif 
the schools for reading and writing. Vet the k^islatute in 
the statutrs of apprenticeship never thought of ordaining that 
•nlj Church of England mnsters should have Church of 
England apf)rcntices ; or supposed there was any dancer in 
leaving religion io be taught separately (torn mechanical arts* 
The impor&nt question, then, presents itself; whether the 
dergy actually do what, not onl^r the very nature of their func- 
tion and belief declares to be their duty, without any particular 
precept ; but what we see is also by an express precept parti- 
cularfy enjoined them; viz. whether they t<^ch the principles 
of their religion to the children of their {xirishioners on Sun- 
days and holidays? The answer is. That {hey do so not at allf 
that they entirely omit, neglect, and abandon it! that it 
is a thing to a great degree even unheard of I — What tlien are 
the astonishing facts of this case ? — ^I'hat a great, essential duty 
of one set of men, obligatory upon them by the very natnie 
of their professed fiiitb^ and enjoined them by express com- 
mand in their standards, is by them entirely betrayed and 
abandoned ; while an accusation is niisetl for not doing tbisr 
verv duty against other men, whose only object and pro* 
lession is to teach reading and writing, with which creeds can*" 
not without complete obstruction be, as we have shown, as* 
aociated. And what is, if possible, still more extraordinary. 
Dr. Marsh brings forward thb violated obligation, this inf- 
lected duty, this teaching which ought k^ ke performed 
but is no/, as he well knows; and gives it to operate as a 
-leason against teaching to read and write on the only plan 
on which, supported ouiy by voluntary, that is if efficient the 
best resources, it is practicable* What in this but saying, 
that if one set of men neglect one eood thing which they 
•u^ht to do; another set of men ougiit to be prohibited from 
domg another good thing which is altogether independent 
of the former? That is to say, that one evil, when it bap- 
pens, should be employed as a reason to make itself be at* 
tended with as many other evils as possible! 

All inordinate bustle then in tlic erection of schoc^ as a' 
nfrguard to the creed of the church may be spared. If tbo 
church only do what she ought all alon^ to have done, her 
creed will be taught in the very best and most effectual me^ 
thod of teaching it. The bishops, by their sole authority, 
certainly can without more ado compel all the parochial clergjr 
to perfcMiu what the rubrics command them to perform. Sf 
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tkis expedieift ihey can make sure inunerliatdy of alt the chil- 
dren belonging to the church being tau^^t tbeir religion. By 
the slow and fmrtial erection of schools of reading and writing, 
ihey cannot immediately, nor to all probability ever, rnake sure 
of teaching more than a part. If> then, they shall be set^n 
abandoning that which is more effectual for the teaching of 
religion, adhering to that which is less; — abandoning that 
which they are commanded to do, pursuing that which they 
a,tenoi commanded to do; it will be plain (hat neither the 
interests of religion nor thj statutes of the church are the 
^preyailing motive. If they are seen also, in the very same 
coarse, opposing a plan for teaching reading and writing, ob* 
viuusly and undeniably better adapted for the difi'usion of 
the acquirements of reading and writing, eagerly promot- 
ing another, obviously and undeniably worse adapted for 
fh.t diffiibion ; then it is obvious, that except opposition to 
that diffusion, there is no other motive which can he pointed out. 
Their conduct, in that case, will be analogous to that of those 
i¥ho say, ^^ If we cannot get of a good thing all that we wu»h, 
let us gek all that we can. If we cannot altogether pre/eni 
the Caching of reading and writing, let us prevent of it as 
much as we are able, if it will not do for us to attempt any 
thiQg against it Inr open enmity, let us see what we can ac« 
compUsh by professed friendship." 

The next paragraph of Dr. Marsh is remarkable on another 
account. He says, (p. 4,) ^^ From this short statement it 
appears, that our Reformer^ themselves laid at least the foun- 
dation of a system of religious education, to be conducted 
Qnder the superintendence of the parochial clergy. And to 
afford additional security, that this religious ^ucation be 
Conducted according to the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
IbikI, it was enacted by the seventy-seventh canon, that every 
school^naster should not only be licensed by the bishop of the 
diocese, but preifiously subscribe to the liturgy and articles. 
And this canon was condrmed by the Act of Uniformity, 
which requires every schoolmaster both to obtain a license from 
the bishop, and to declare that he will conform to the liturgy 
of the Church of England., as now by law established. Lahtly, 
by the seventy-nmth canon, all scho(^Hbters are enjoined, 
not only to use thecatechism, bni to bring their scholars to t/ieir 
parish church. ^^ — We hop^ all the wot Id will take notice of 
what .we have here. In an enumeration of particulars, for 
which as a whole the church is held up as an obitxt of ad- 
miration and praise, comes, without one single hint of dis- 
approbation, thb artide! Now what is its strict and direct 
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import? That every dissenter who opens, a school ought t^ 
be interdicted ! that every child who enters a school ought to 
be taught the Church of £ngland crce:1, and no other ! that 
schooling absolutely and totally ought to be prohibited td 
dissenters ! And this most flagitious mode of persecution is 
brought foiTvard as one among the precious reasons for op* 
posing the spread of the Lancasterian schools. As there still 
are so many persons who betray thoughts which often tread 
on the very borders of the most odious persecution ; and as, 
Imi for the spirit of the age, such persecution would be, as it 
has heretofore been seen to be, for the interest of some, it n 
fortunate that the spirit of the age witliholds them from preach^ 
ing persecution in its most open and moi>i terrific forms. 

Dr. Marsh's argument is hummed up in the following smart 
syllogistic form : — '* The religion hj law established must 
always be regarded as the national religion. But in every 
country the national education must be conducted on the 
principles of the national religion. For a violation of this 
rule would involve, not only an absurdity, but a. prin« 
ciplc of self-destruction : it would counteract by authority 
what it enjoins by authority. No education, therefore, in 
th\s country can be entitled to the appellation of national 
where the liturgy is discar(K»d, or where the children attend 
not the service of the established church." — (Page 6.) 

This argument, notwithstanding its imposing syllogistic 

appearance, is very lam<», even on syllogistic principles. Its 

syllogistic perfection or imperfection, however, we snail leave 

to those who have more leisure fi>r thi? inquiry. Its agreement 

or non-agreement with matter of fact, and with the good of 

htHuan kind, is all that we shall examine. 

y^ Now, whatever may become of the argument, it is still 

' possible for the Lancasterian schooling to be a thing very good 

I For the people of this country, or verv bad. The question 

I of uiHiiy^ then, the only question which any good and wise 

I man will ever think worth considering in the case, is altoi 

1 gether independent of the pompous argument of Dr. Mar^ii. 

1 The argument is completely extraneous to it. We may then 

/^ judge if it ought to have any practical efficacy. 

^We may observe, in the next place, that it merely turns 
upon words. It really professes to do nothing more than to 
determine a controversy of sounds; whether this thing or that 
thing should be known by this sound or that sound. In 
truth, it is a mere bit of logomachy. 

There are, however, certain perversions of language per* 
fiirmed by it, which, «s usual, are calculated to misl^ and 
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^Meive; and to produce, in consequence, mischicYous courses 
of action. 

We have seen above, that on all rational principles of 
iKHnendature, Christianily^ as that alone in its broadest and 
most liberdl acceptation is the religion of this nation, so ought 
iU<Hie to be called the national religion. For any of the par-» 
Ucular sections into \vhich the Christians of this country are 
divided to arrogate to their party the name of ndtionalj when 
tbey are not the nation, when they are only a part of the 
fiction, is the mere rapacity of seltishness, and the overween- 
ing of imagined power. That one of tliese sections is the 
largest, and is in some respects more favoured than the rest, 
(wnich is all that their phrase " by law established'* is per- 
mitted to mean,) is far too narrow a foundation on which to 
claim the epithet of national; unless the rapacity of selfish- 
ness be that which should determine. In places where only 
%ne form of Christianity is permiltcd, there to be sure that one 
form may, without absurdity, be denominated the national 
religion. The Cortes of Spain, who have ordained the Ca» 
thoUc religion to be the exclusive religion of Spaniards, may 
with propriety pronounce the Catholic religion the national 
religion of Spain. But in England, where (thank God) 
Christianity in all its forms * is authorized and protected by 
law, (i. c. m tlie mo^t essential import " established by law,") 
for Church'of'Englandism to arrogate to itself the name of 
national^ is only to grasp at as much of that exclusive prac« 
tice which distinguishes Spain; that is, as much of persecu- 
tion ; as the spirit of the nation will bear. If it be said that 
this is only toe persecution of a name ; be it remembered, 
that the power of affixing names of one sort to one party, and 
of another sort to another party, may often be no trifling 
power of persecution ; and also, that it is a power of perse- 
cution which may vevy often be capable of exercise, when 
the time for exercising any otlier has passed by. 

Again ; if you are permitted to attach any name io any 
party, and then by that name, as a link, to attach to the 
party any thing else you please, it is pretty plain what im- 
portant effects you may produce by names. Thus, for ex- 
ample : attach the word national to the church, and then go 
on^ giving it every thing else it chooses to call national ; first, 
the natUmai education^ next, if you please, the nationa^ 
wealth; and the national understanding; and the national 

* Unless in as far as the penal laws as^ainst Catholics still form an nnhappj 
cxceptioni or the penecutioiKwhich still bangs over the bead of UoitAriaDbm^ 
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vtrt ae : jou may thus prove that no man ongl^ (o kave edlM 
cation, wealth, understanding, or virtue, but a Church of 
England man ; or at any rate (hat his education, wealth, un- 
defending, or virtue, ought not to be called national^ nor 
held as any part of the national education, wealth, under- 
standing, or viittie. On these clerical principles of Ic^c, it 
is evident that the calling of names is no trifle. H{» n^€e im 
serta duatnt mala. 

The national education, says Dr. Marsh. By this phrasr^ 
any man who had not a particular purpose to serve, wookl 
mean the education of the nation, that is, o( the indtvidudi 
of whom the nation is composed. '* But," says Dr. Marsh, 
** in every country the national education must be ccmilucted 
on the principles of the national rdigion." He docs not mean 
that the individuals of whom the nation b com|K>sed shoukf 
all hi educated oji the principles of the church called the 
Church of England, but each on the principles of hts own 
church ; that is, that the national education should hn con- 
ducted on the broad basis of (.'hristianity; in which the Lan- 
castertans entirely agree with him. According then to the 
only rational and proper meaning of the term national educa* 
tion. Dr. Marsh nimself allows that it ought to be carried im 
upon no other principle than that which is adopted by the 
Lancastcrians. 

Dr. Marsh says, **A violation of this rule would involve 
not only an absuixlity, but a principle of seltKlestruclioB.'' 
'J'hat the violation of a rule, it it is a good rule, should itH 
volve a principle of self-destruction, is the very thing^ which 
is the most to be desired ; as it thus necessarily works its own 
remedy. Dr. Marsh proceeds to tell us how *' a viofatien of 
this rule" would involve all this: "It would counteract by 
authority what it enjoins by authority." What the viela* 
tion of a rule counteracts is plain enough ; it is the rule. New 
observe, that what the violation of Dr. Marsh's rule comnter* 
actSy it also enjoins ; that is to say, the vtohtion of a rule 
enjoins the rule! This is only worth observing, as it proves, 
either that Dr. Marsh knows not when he expresses himsetf 
unintelligently ; or that hb cause will not bear to be spoken of 
in clear and consistent terms. 

jiuthority counti^racting what authority enjoins, is no such 
rare thing either in church or state, that Dr. Marsh should 
aflect to be so unacquainted with it. And when it happene, 
the counteraction wiU almost always be found to be a good 
thing, the injunction a bad. Uow many perseeuling iaw% 
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fW example, «tltl remain in the statute book, which aie not 
enforced by the conrts of law ? 

The education then proposed by the clergy is so far from 
being national that it is cltstinctively meant to be confined' 
to a particular pari of the nation ; and is by iCs ynsty condi- 
tions exclusive of a great proportion of the nation. The term 
national cannot therefore ije applied to it without the most ri-* 
otent abuse of language. The Lancasterian plans, on the other 
band, are calculated entirely and purposely to embrace the* 
nation ; and, if tliey are but properly supported, will exhibit 
a national education in the truest and happiest sense of the- 
tenn ; in the only sense in \^liich the Lancasterians haye ever 
used the term, or in which th<'y can have any wish to use it. ^ 

Dr. Marsh asks ; *' Do we act consistently, if, while we 
profess to believe all the articles of the Christian faith, we 
encourage a syhtem of education from which those articles of 
feith are es^cjjudcd P ^' (p. 7.) Let the use here made of the 
word excluded be wrll attended.^ to. To teach the children of 
the poor to read their Bibles, without saying one word against 
the articles of the Church of England taith, is to excjme the 
articles of that faith ! The Biule exclude the articles of tlie 
Church of England faith ! 

Teaching to read and write is one part of education. Teach- 
ing apprentices the difl^erent tmdes and professions is another 
and a still greater bmnch of education. To this last no creed 
is attached. Do the clergy " act consistently " who have 
no objection to the exclusion^ as Dr. Marsh calls it, of their 
creed fiom one " system " (by which he can only mean 
branch) " of education," when they are desirous to stir hea- 
ven and earth on account of its (so called) exclusion from 
another, to ^hich it is still less capable of being attached ? 

Yes, yes ; the clergy would act a very consistent part, and^ 
what is still better thafi even a consistent part, they woidd act 
a good part, a part highly conducive to the well-being of 
their countrymen, if they were to encourage, for the teaching 
of reading and writing, that system, whatever it may be, 
which is most happily adapted to that particular purpose ; 
they themselves teaching, as they are conunanded to teach, 
religion and the articles of their faith to the children of theit 
own church, separately from other branches of education^ 
(fhxn the apprcnticement of reading and writing, as from 
that of any otfa^ mechanical art,) on the Sundays and holidays. 

The use here made of the term <^ Christian faith", too, is 
by no means unworthy of notice. It is made to niean^ and to 
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mean exclusively^ (for the articles here spoken of axe exclusiveljf 
the articles of (hat church) " the faith of the Church of £ng* 
land." The consequence is, (only Dr. Marsh leaves it to be 
drawn by others,) that no faith but the Church of England 
laith is Christian faith. Allow the poltico-theologians all they 
choose to assume, and all that wouhl hence be consistent for 
Uiem (as tlicy call it) to do, and Me should have a fine world ! 

Dr. Marsh continues : '^ Can the clergy especially^ who not 
ovAy subscribe io the liturgy and articles, but even hold their 
pretierments by this very tenure^ conscientiously support any 
other than a Church oj England education ? Can they do it 
without betraying the cause which they are pledged to defend?'^ 
(p. 7.) By Church of England education^ wc should sup* 
pose, must be meant instruction in the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church of England. Now, sure we are, that the clergy 
may very conscientiously support the best scheme for teaching 
to read and write, (v\hich no more opposes the Church of 
England education than teaching to weave and to sew,) while 
they thcm^sclves give, as they are in duty bound, and as they 
are commanded to give, the religious branch of instruction to 
the children of their respective flocks. 

But suppose the case were not so completely stript of aH 
difficulty as it is ; suppose, in this case, as in most other cases, 
a portion of one sort of govid were to be given up, for (he sake 
of obtaining a portion (still greater in value) of some other 
sort of good. Suppose the church to be the circumstance 
aflected ; that by giving up a small portion of good relative to 
the church, and by that alone, a portion of good, clearly and 
undeniably outweighing that good, were to some other pur* 
pose to be obtained ; we put it to Dr. Marsh, and to all who 
resemble Dr. Marsh, whether the most conscientious clergy* 
0ian would not of the two goods make choice of the greater^ 
even though it wero the church that was to be the suflereri 
whether conscience (if by that be meant a well founded sense 
of duty) would not even compel him to make that choice ? 
Now, as it does clearly appear, that to attach creeds to the 
teaching of reading ahd writing mus>t render that teachings 
so expensive as to be unobtainable by the only methods as yet 
proposed, might not the most conscientious clergyman con- 
sider that teaching to be so great a good, that (even if it 
were not altogether free from danger to the church to dis- 
join the religious branch of education from that as from 
various qthcr branches) he must yet regard it as his duty to 
recommend that disjunction; to recommend it as what, after. 
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its advantages and disadvantages were weighed, Le believed 
to be best for mankind upon the whole ? — How much stronger 
is this conclusion, when it is shown that there is no danger 
to the church at all ! 

The next sentence, in this passage of Dr. Marsh, is reraarkr 
able on another account. After the preceding questions rela- 
tive to the people and clergy of the church, he says, with 
regard to all Dissenters holding any test-demanding office, 
** It may indeed be asked, whetljer every man, from the low- 
est to the highest, who holds an office of trust or power, whe* 
ther religious or civil, which he could not have obtained but 
by professing htjnself a member of the National^ Churchy is 
not bound by such profession, if not openly to discountenance, 
at least not openly to promote, a system of education from 
which the national religion is discarded.'* (p. 8.) Take no* 
tice heR», in i>aj>sing, of the use of the word discarded. The 
Bisr.E, (being taught) discards the Church of England reli- 
gion! — Is the binrling a son an apprentice without inserting 
an article lor the teaching of reliijion ever called discarding 
religion ? — We st?e to what uses language serves, in the hands 
of such a man as Dr. Marsh*." All this, however, is by 
the bye; what we have at present in view is Dr. Marsh's 
construction of the Test Act. He gives us another passage oa 
that head. " Every man who accepts an office of trust or 
power even in the civil administration, is by law required 
to profess himsef a member of their churchy by assisting at 
Ihe most solemn of its rites, the celebration of the Lord's sup* 

Er," (p. 28.) We here see what, in the opinion of Dr, 
arsh, is the situation of the Dissenters. It is neither more 
nor less than that they are absolutely excluded from offices of 
power and tniht. If they take the test, they by that act de- 
clare themselves Church of England men. If they do not 
take the test, and yet hold offices of power and trust, as by 
the acts of indemnity they are enabled to do, they yet, by 
the very act of" holding the office," says Dr. Marsh, " pro- 
fess themselves members of the national church ;" that is to 
say, they are guilty of an act of solemn and legally-operative 
falsebooa ; or, in other words, they are guilty of an act which 
is tantamount to perjury ! — ^All that we desire to say upon this 
i« — -Can it be wise, right, reasonable, fitting, or tolerable, 

* The education amoni^ the blackguards in the streets (for that too |s educa^ 
t'»OD,thoii}^h of a badsDrt,) did any body ever hear Dr. Marsh complainio^ 
riiat the National ReHgion waa disearded JTrom that ? It it not discarded by a 
mischUvout education, then \ it is only diKarded by a g09d one. i 
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that such a test as this should exist? The Philanthropist 
ihas in this same number (p. 17 to 22) maile some obeerva* 
tions on the effects of the test laws, to which we here b^ th« 
reader to turn back :. it is a subject which deserves that he 
should take so much trouble about it. Let us hear ako what 
Dr. Palej (which is authority) says, to the point: — ^^ It has 
indeed been asserted,** says tnat celebrated tiieologian, ^^ that 
discordancy of religions, even supposing each religion to be 
firee from any errors that affect the safety or the conduct c^ 
government, is enough to render men unfit to act togetha^ in 
public stations. But upon what argument, or upon what 
experience, is thb assertion founded? I perceive no reason 
why men of different religious persuasions may not sit upon 
the same bench, deliberate in the same council, or fi^ht in 
the same ranks, as well as men of various or opposite opiniooi 
upon any controverted topic of natural philosophy, bistorjr, 
or ethics ♦."—Surely, too, if men of different religious opi- 
nions may thus act together, they may be taught reading and 
writing together. 

We now come to show that there is no doctrine, how ex- 
plicitly soever renounced and reprobated by the greatest men 
whom the church has product, how completely soever 
proved to be mischievous in all its effects both religious and 
political, which Dr. Marsh and his fellows are not prepared 
to bring forward in dittering array against the Lancasteriaus. 
The r^er will recollect what we quoted above from Dr. Pa- 
ley respecting the unavoidable corruption and debasement of 
religion which springs from the alliance (as it is called) of the 
church with the state. He will recollect also, we hope, what ^ 
we proved respecting the political use of such an aUianoe;! 
that it never could be any thing else than the protection o£\ 
misrule: and the obvious conclusion which thence resulted^ 
viz. that the alliance of church and state is, to the last mite^ 
the union of religious abuse and corruption with political 
abuse and corruption. If he does not recollect all this di« 
ytinctly, and the grounds on which it proceeded, we be^ be 
will turn back and read carefully the 72u and ibur succeeding 
pages. He may then make his own commentary on the SoUi 
lowing passage which we quote from Dr. Marsh. 

" We are now concerned with the facis, that there is a 
religion by law established in this country ; that the State has 
made an alliance with the Church ; tiiat it has allied itself 

• Paley'f Principle! of Moral and PoUiical PhUoiopbj, b, vi cli« 10. vol. i|«. 
p. 53a 
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tvith the Church of England ; that for the security of this 
church provision has £^n made, not only by repeated acts 
of parliament, but by His Majesty's coronation oath ; and 
lastly, that every man who accepis nn office of trust er power, 
even in the cit/// administration, is by law required to profe^ 
himself cr member of this church by assisting at the most so- 
lemn of its rites, the celebration of the Lord's supper. !Soyf 
whether men consider religion as merely an engine of tlie statp, 
or regard it also, as they on^ht, for its own excellence and 
truth, as the means of obtainmg harpincss in a/zo/A^ it/or/cf, 
th<'y must in either case admit that its alliance witli the state 
implies utility to the stiite. Without a prospect of some ad" 
vantage to be derived from the churc'», the state Mould have 
neither sought its alliance, nor granted it protection. Whe- 
ther our a nastors judged rishtiy in this respect, or whether 
civil society (as some modern theorists imagine) can be as well 
conducted without tlie aid of an established religion, yet, ajs 
louif as the present constitucion remains, it is both the duty 
ana the interest of all who are members of it to adhere to 
tlie principles on which it is founded. It is the interest of 
statesmen, as well as o^ clergy men , to preserve to each of the 
contracting parties sufficient power to enable it to fulfil the 
terms of the compact : to enable therefore the church to ren- 
der that service to tnc state which the state requires, and 
compensates by reciprocal aid. By weakening either of the 
contracting patties we diminish the strength of the whole. Br 
detaching men from the church we create divisions in the state 
which may end with the dissolution of both. So congyrnvA is 
the Church of England with the State of England, that, since ] 
their alliance at tlie Reformation, they have woUiXxQr J alien alone / 
nor risen alone. 'iiXwyfell together in the reign of the first / 
Charles ; they rose together in the reign of the second Charles, i 
liCt not statesmen therefore imagine that the church may fall 
\i ithout danger to themselves. If no reverence, no devotion 
is excited by the divine origin of our religion, yet, unless men 
reject also the opinion that religion advances the good of 
civil society y they will pause at least, before they contribute 
io the dissolution of an alliance m hich has so long and so use- 
fully subsisted. They will be cautious hqw they treat the in- 
stitutions of the church as unneassary ingredients in a plan 
of national education. They will be cautious how they pa- 
tronize seminaries from which the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England are openly and avowedly discarded. 
But ifisucb patronage is bestowed, where we have most reason 

VOL. II. o. 
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tOtOrpect support io tbe estabUabmcnti we may then despair 
of being able to fulfil the condition of our alliance. Our uttUtj 
will cease. We shall lose the power of doing good. No re* 
sidence^ no preaching, no catechizing will further avaiK Our 
^ocks will have deserted us | they will have grown wiser than 
their guides; and the national creed will have become too 
narrow for minds accustomed (o the liberal basis.** 

We add nothing at all to (his. It is far too luminous to 
need any lights thrown upon it extraneously. 

We shall conclude this part of the discussion with an argu< 
ment which we really should hc^^ notwithstanding the sneers 
of Dr. Marsh against Ub^ulity^ would have an effect, and 
that an imi)ortant Qpci upon all the liberal part even of the 
Church of iuigland \ upon all tliose who join not with Dr. 
Marsh in his pofitempt of liberality. It has been proved, and 
indeed is so obvious and certain as not to stand in need of any 
proofs that by enlarging the basis on which scbook are erect*« 
cd, so as to admit into them peisons of all religious persua^ 
sions, education can be much more easily and completely 
diffusedj than on the exclusionary and confined basis of par- 
ticular and dbtinctive creeds, lliis extension consists in cm-* 
bracing in the scheme of instruction only so much of religious 
doctrine as all Christians are agreed in. Oh, but, cry tbo 
antagonists^ this is to eive up rcTigion ; or at any rate thergr 
ligioti of the Church of England. Now it is remarkable, and 
we trust it will make the impression which it ought to makcj 
that Dr. Paley, the admired Dr. Paley, the grand defender 
of Christianity, the greatest ornament of the last age of the 
church, recommends tliis very same expedient; this abstract? 
ing from all the disputed and distinctive parts of religion, 
nut for schools of reading and writinff merely, but for the very 
religious service of the church. ** We allow," says he, ** \o 
each church the truth of its peculiar tenets, and all the impor? 
tance which zeal can ascribe to theip. We dispute not nere 
the right or the expediency of framing creeds^ or of imposina^ 
subscriptions. But ^h^ shoidd every position which a church 
maintains be woven with so much industry into her forms of 
public worship ? Some are offended, and some are exduded : 
this is an evil in itself, at least to them : and what advantage 
or satisfaction can be derived to the rest, from the separation 
of their brethren, it is difficult to ipia^ine ; unless it were a 
duty, to publish our sj^stem of polemic divinity, under the 
name of making confession of our faith every time we worship 
God; or a sin, to agree in religious exercises with ihp^ 
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from \vbom yte diflcr in some reKgious opioions. Indeed^ 
where one man tliinks it hiis duty constantly to "Aorship a 
Being, whom another cannot, with the afisent of his eon* 
science, permit himself to worship at all> there seenis to be nd 
l^ace for comprehcnfiion, or any expedient left but a quiet sc* 
cession. All oilier differences may be comproinised by silence. 
If sects and schisms be an evil, they are as much to be avoid*^ 
cd by onesidc as the other. If sectaries are blamed for taking 
unnecessary offence, established churches are no less culpable 
for onnecessarily giving it : they are bound at least to produce 
a command, or a reason of equivatent utility, for shutting out 
kny from their communion^ by mixing with divine worship 
doctrine s, which, whether true or false, are unconnected, in 
their nature, with devotion ♦/* But if a scheme for tlie em- 
bracing of all or almost all sects of Christianity in the same 
religious worship, merely by abstaining from the mention or 
inculcation of polemical or distinctive points, would be a good 
measure ; surely it must be very wrong to oppose a schema 
for embracing all sorts of Christiaoi in one set of schools, for 
the mere purpose of learning to n^d and write! 

The schools which our adversaries are now making a show 
of being in earnest lo erect, must be either upon the coraprehen-^ 
sive principle here recommended by Puh^ even for religicms 
worship; or they must be upon tlte excinsive Stid narroW^ 
principle. If they are upon the exclusive principle^ every 
disinterested and intelligent person will presently see^ that they 
are inferior to the Lancasterian schools in the most essential 
and important of almost all respects : and whoever is in ear« 
nest about the education of the poor, whether Church of Eng-* 
limd man or Dissenter, ought still to support the LsmCasteriaa 
schools. If they are upon the ^mprehensive principle, then 
ell objection to the Lancasterian principle, which is the same>, 
is given up. Then the Lancasterians and the clergy are con* / 
current. For we can venture to promise, whether the clergy 
would or would not permit a Dissenter to be the master of any 
of their schools, that the Laneasterians would have no objec* 
lion to making Church of England men masters in theirs. 
In point of fact they have already done SO; and examples 
could now be pointed out of persons belonging to the Church 
of England officiating as masters in schools erected bv the 
Lancasterians. Indeecl^ as often as a Church of England man 

» Paley*i Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, b. t^ cb^ 5. toI. U» 
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PTesental himself for tbe office of scboeliaasier) better qnali* 
Sed than bis competitors^^ the LancaateriaiiB must hare a com* 

Skte and adequate motive to employ him ; only leslrainiitg 
im, as th^ would a Quaker, a Baptist, a Prcsby.terlaii, or 
9^;ixj other, nom teaching so much o/ bis creed as wouM tend 
io exclude from bis schc^ the children of any man of another 
persuasion to whom it might be useful to repair to it« Oa 
this principle wc cannot imagine that the hoart of airy en* 
lightened mail, frpmone end of the kingdom to another, will 
not be with tbefn,. 

* There is another Publicalion which ambiHouJv exhibits it- 
sielf in the ranks of our opponents, and has come forward with 
an elaborate and designing article against the Lancasterians. 
For this Publication it will be merely sufficient to point out 
iU own inconsistencies. Its various writers are upon this sub- 
ject evidently not in tune ; and the leader of the band is not 
skilful enough io reduce thcra to concord. In the last num- 
ber of the publication called The Quarterly Review, there are 
two articles on clerical or theological matters : the one, on the 
Bishop of Lincoln's Refutation of Calvinism ; the other, on 
Beirs and Lancaster's Systems of Education. The very first 
panmraph of the review on the important subject handled by 
the Prelate says, ** Few persons can be much conversant in 
theological controversy, without frequently regretting that 
discussion should have been started on many subjects decidedly 
above the grasp of human intellect. The Bible is a plain 
book, which all may understand with ease. The points of 
necessary belief there laid down are few and simple, and the 
path of duty is so straight that none can miss it. Why then 
fiave Christians in all ages been so busily employed in tracing 
theological subtleties, and multiplying creeds and articles of 
faifh ? Why have they thought it necessary to stu" up abstruse 
questions wliich have exasperated many bad passions, and 
generated many unhappy divisions, while they have been 
productive of no counteibalancing advantages, and have di- 
verted the attention from solid practical duties io thorny and 
fruitless speculations ? Why, too, have men of the most en-^ 
hrged and liberal views, and^he most exempt from bigotry, ' 
added fii^l to the flames of controversy ; and, by taking part 
in these discussions, given them a degree of firmness and con- 
fiistcncy which they could not have otherwise acquired* ? " 

• Qoarteiiy Rctiew, October 181 1, p. 191. 
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It is natural ta ^ppoee that the peraon chosen An* this diwrni* 
^iou of a subject ^ profoundly theologic^d, of sp imporfaQi a 
nature, and handled in $o new a maimer bj «o elevuied and 
dignified u churchman as tb^ Bishop of Lincoln, woukl be a 
man the most profoundly and purely thi^>logical bekuiging to 
the party from whom the publication in question proceeds ; 
would be a man reckoned far mor^ trustworthy on theological 
l^rouudj than the man necessary foi the sort of half secular^ 
half ecclesiastical subject involvcii in the Lancasterian coniro* 
versy, for which any Unsey-woolsey, a^y amphibious brotheP) 
who had a pen ready for all purposes^ would suffice. Wo 
shall consider 1he above passage, therefore, as containing a 
specimen of the best considered and most approved tlieolo^ical 
aentiments of the publication in question. Nor need it be 
ashamed of them : we see they are concurrent with tbosi» wt 
had jiist quoted from no less aU; authority than Dr. Paley. 
Pr. Paley, then, and the Quarterly Review agree iu recom* 
mending that precise vie^v of theological creeds and theological 
controversy, on which, in regard to religion, the Lancasterian 
schools are founded. " The Bible," says the writer in this 
article, ^' is a plain book, which all may understand with 
ease. The points of necessary belief theie laid down are few 
and simple, and the path of duty is so strait that none C9a% 
miss it. . Why then have Christians in all ages been so 
busily employed in tracing theological subtleties, and multi-' 
plying creeds and d:rticles of faiih ? '' Can words more di« 
stinct^ imply — a censure of the present proceedings for en» 
tangling with creeds tlie education of the yoox — approbation 
pf the prpcet^dings of the Lancasterians ? In the Lancasterian 
schools, the Bible, that ^^ plain book, which all may under- 
ytaiid with ease ; *' in whicn ^^ the points necessary for belief 
are few and simple,*' and ^^ the path of duty so strait that 
none can miss it,"' is read, and the points of belief and prac* 
tice which are thus easily discerned, thus incapable of being 
missed, produce their true and native impressions. A party 
calling themselves tlie Church condemn and reprobate this plan, 
and urge instead of it, that ^' tracing of subUeties," that ^' mul- 
tiplication of creeds and articles of faith,*' which the theologi- 
cal writer in the Quarterly Review so strongly condemns ; 
condemns as beini^ productive of many of the worst of evils, 
while it is attended with ^' izo counterbalancing advantage.'' 
Even lilerality^ which Dr. Marsh sneers at, is spoken of as 
being a respectable qujilily, by this>vriter; who goes so fai 
as to treat bigotry itself in a contemptuous manner. All (his 
is very wonderful, compared with what we have in the same 
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publication on the subject of the Lancasterian schools. Thet6 
h is said that Di. Hitarsh ^^ exposes the specious and insidious 
argument that no injury is done to the national religion, be' 
cause Mr. Lancaster teaches nothing hostile to it*. What 
is recommended, we haVe seen, by uvi Paley, and the writer 
of the article on the work of the Bishop of Lincoln^ with 
regard to religious services themselves, is here, when le* 
conunended only for schools of reading and writing, deno' 
nuinated ^^ specious and imidious'^ by this Liuicasterian an^ 
tagonisf. Now, how is it exposed^ as he says ? How is it 
fili^wu to be specious and insidious ? By that which, i^e trust, 
we have already sufficiently exposed to the eyes of all sincere^ 
-and intelligent men ; by preaching up that most fraudulent 
and treacherous of all doctrines, the alliance of church and 
State. Regardless of what reason so distinctly proclaims re-^ 
specting the abuse and corruption which it is of the very 
essence of this alliance to produce both in church and state $ 
regardle6« even of what such men as Dr. Paley have written 
upon tlie subject, this writer has not been ashamed to tread ove^ 
this ground in the very footsteps of Dr. Marsh. " Mr. Lan^ 
caster/' he says, ^< finds that some tenets mu:»t be presupposed, 
and holds it an essential part of educ iticm to teach what, hc* 
cording to his creed, are necessary religious opinions.'* [This 
is not correct ; but let it pass : — the writer goes on : — 2 
<< We entirely agree with him ; but tiie question thus arises, 
upon his own grounds, what religious opinions are necessary ; 
and here the wetl«l3eing of the state must be considered, as 
well as the moral improvement of the individual.'' Oh, it 
must, must it? The question with this writer is not, what 
religion is true P what religion is most conducive to the 
" moral improvement of the individual ? " but what religion 
is most conducive to the welH)eing of the state. *' Well-be* 
ing of the state!*' — If by that be meant the mere interests of 
the individuals exercising the powers of government, what is 
meant is neither more nor less than that the interests of reli« 
gion should be sacrificed to assist individuals in sacrificing 
the interests of the community. If by the " well-being 
of the state" be meant good government^ we have already 
shown, and we think undeniably, that the alliance of religion 
with government, any farther than as its operation on the 
^^ moral improvement of the individual" may be called alli« 
ance, is capable of doing nothing but pure mischief. Such is 
the " exposure " given by Dr. Marsh and the Quarterly R0* 

• Quarterly Review, October 181 J, p.«89. 
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t^&tt'tothe ^^ specious and insidious" doctrine of Dr. Palejr 
and tbe Quarterly Review I 

** The system of English policy," continues the Lancas* 
terian Kcviewer, ^^ consists of church and state ; they are the 
two pillars of the temple of our prosperity ; they must stand 
togetner or fall together." This is neither more nor less than 
naked browbeating assertion, founded upon the most erro« 
neons, and not only upon tbe most erroneous^ but the moyt 
mischievous of all political doctrines. Who is obliged to 
believe this Reviewer, that the British constitution is so weak 
a fabric that it caimot stand unless it has a particular form of 
a church to support it ? For our parts^ we do not think of the 
BrilL»b co'istitution so contempt uoiisly. If it had not withi*^ 
Uself all the pillars necessary for it| support, it would be litdc 
wonhj of the admiration of intetigent men. "The Eng- 
lish system of policy,'' he says, ^> consists of church and 
state.'" This is a mere vul|^ fomi of speech, which means 
nothing. A system of policy consmts of three ])arts : 1st, A 
l^islative power, — 2d, An executive power,— ^, A judica- 
tive power. Is ihe church any of these ? The ecclesiastical 
arrangements are neither more nor less than one among the 
other sets of arrangements which the supreme powers of the 
state have thought proper to make ; and it would be just as 
wise, and as correct political doctrine, to say the army and 
the state, or the nav v and the state, and that they must stand 
togeth^ or fall together. Indeed, the latter would be nearest 
the truth ; as a military force, more or less, is a necessary ad- 
junct of government, but a particular religious creed not at 
all. The Reviewer goes on : " Now to propose a system of 
national education, of which it is the avowed and distinjguish* 
ing principte that the children shall not be instructed in the 
national religion, is to propose what is palpably absurd. This 
position is irrefragably stated by Dr. Herbert Marsh. * The 
religion by law estahlished,* he says, ' must always he regarded 
as the national religion. But in every country the national 
education must be conducted on the principles of the national 
leligion. For a violation of this rule would involve not onh 
ftn absurdity J but a principle of self-destruction; it would 
counteract by authority puhat it enjoins by authority*.* " This 
is passing stmn^. That sentence of Dr. Marsh's sermon^ 
which we have just shown to contain no two coherent ideas ; 
to be a mere tissue of inconsistent terms, involving propositions 

« Qoartf rly Review, October 181 1, p. 289* 
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vbich no mortal io bis senses could entertain, is swaHowed 
-witb delifi^bt by (bis bapient Reviewer ; isadojited by biro, aod 
even beld out by bim to tbe world, as " irrefragable state- 
ment." A violation of a rule ettjoining tbat same ride ; a vio- 
lation of a rule complained of because it involves a principle 
of self-Klestruction, tbat is, the remedy of its own evil ; IdIi 
is called ** irrefragable statement" by l be Quarterly Reviewer 
who attacks tbe Lancasteriaii scbools I 

To propose the Lancaslerian scheme of education «, we 
see, called proposing ** an education of which it is tbe avowed 
and distinguishing principle thut the children shall not be ia« 
structcd in tbe national religion.'' This Reviewer, it is evt-r 
dent, is but little scrupulous about weighing bis terms, when 
the question is to prostrate an adversary. He s:e(*ms to be well 
acquainted with tbe force of the lesson, /br/Z/CT* calumniari^ 
semper aliquid hceret. He speaks in his Review of ^^ rash and 
desperate quackery ;" he might have spoken, too, of rasb 
and desperate calumny; and have weighed which was the 
heaviest in mischief. When any thing io be done is spoken 
of as being *' the avowed and distinguishing principle" of 
another thing, it is understood that the latter operates directly 
and primarily to produce the former. Thus it is the avowed 
and distinguishing principle of medicine, that disease should 
not exist ; it is the avowed and distinguishing object of law, 
that injustice should not exist. In the same manner, if it be 
the avowed and distinguishing object of the I^ncasterian 
plans, that the national religion should not be taught, the Lan^ 
casterians must do what in them lies to prevent the national 
lellgion from bdng taught; ^hich is not true, in whatsoever 
nnjnstifiaMe and restrictive sense the term national religion 
may be employed. Notwithstanding this unprincipled ^^ser-^ 
tion, it is true, and notoriously true, that the Lancasterian 
plans do nothing to prevent the teaching of the Church of' 
England religion ; on the contrary, they do a thing of infi-^ 
nite importance in aid of the teaching of it ; they instruct the 
people to read their bibles. Who would sutler ibis Reviewer 
to say that of the whole train of apprentict ships for educating 
the youth to the knowledge and practice of the different crafts, 
^^ it is the avowed and distinguishing principle that the nation^ 
«l religion shall not be taught ?" Yd in this respect they 
stand on the same foundation as the Lancasterian schools for 
teaching to read and write, even if tbe BiWe itself mcic not 
read or heard of in those schools. If the Reviewer should say 
that he did n6t mean all that is here imputed to his words ; it 
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witt not do, to use eqaivocating esKpiessUms that naturally im* 
port, and are calculated to suggest, what is injurious and un- 
true, and then to say that a roan did not mean what is sup* 
posed ; for this is one of the roost usual of the fraudulent tricks 
of those who basely wish to insinuate what they dare not 
avow. 

There is another point of yast importance, which it has 
been the interest of those who hate our work io keep out of sight 
in this controv^^y ; and which the length io which we have 
been carried in answering their arguments does but biirely per- 
mit us to mention. We shall do it justice on another occasion, 
if the case should seem to require it. — It is to be remarked, that 
religious distinctions among the people are an evil. They are a 
source of division which is at no time without its effects ; and of 
which the effects at certain times, which may always arise, 
would be of the very worst as well as the most violent kind. 
These evils are, however, far less than those which would 
tpriiDg from any violent methods io put an end to those distinc* 
tions ; and therefore they roust be borne. But it is the business 
of a wise system of policy to do whatever may be done to mi- 
tigate and temper the dissocial fedings which are apt to spring 
fiom those distinctions. It is a fact, that an Establishment is 
a peculiar cause of those animosities and hatreds. If esta- 
UishiBents are attended with other advantages which counter- 
balance this evil, and notwithstanding this evil render them 
a good upon the whole, — be it so ; this we do not for the pre- 
sent dispute. Still it is true that an establishment counts 
among its disadvantages that of exasperating the discordant 
passions which diversity of religions produces. It is wdl 
Known, even in a private family, that the partiality of the pa- 
rents to one of the children produces discord and unliappiness 
in the &mily : now it is certain, as has beenj}ften remarked^ 
that a state is only a family on a great scale. When princes ^ 
count among their weaknesses a propensity io favouritism, it 
is well known to what a degree the favourite inflames aad ani- 
Biates all the discordant passions which usually inhabit a court. 
The pride, and jealousy, and persecuting spirit which are found 
in so many of the clergy of an established church, especially a 
clergy consisting of ranks, from a rank of great poverty and 
degradation to a rankof ^eat riches and power, are a peculiar 
cause of aggravation and excitement to all the bad passions 
which it is incident to the case io engender. Now the nature 
of the circumstances sufficiently declares what an enlightened 
and prudent policy in this case would dictate. That is ; — ^to do 
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•wliatever could be expediently done to weaken the force of these 
divisive sentiments or feelings ; to avoid every thing (not com- 
manded by preponderating utility of another sort) that had any 
tendency to add to the force of these sentiments. If unity of 
ot)inions among a whole people be, as it is, a thing impossible; 
tnere is no such impossibility in a general harmony of affec* 
i'tovs; which ought ever to be aimed at, as one of the first of na » 
tional glories, and of national advantages, by every patriotic go* 
vernmcnt. This being so obviously and certainly the case, our 
experience and knowledge of hu man nature^ loudly proclaim 
to us, that one of the most efficieni^rall means for mollifying 
the discordant feelings apt to arise from religious diversities, 
and for training the differing classes of religionists in habits of 
mutual sympathy and benevolence, is the right ordering of the. 
education ot the yoimg. It is well known how powerfiiUy it | 
always operates to prcxluce unity and hannony of feeling, ♦obfi* 
educated together. This is a principle, a fact in the historjj 
of h uman nature, which an enlightened politician would hold} 

Erecious. Tnis ne would turn to the most important account^ 
a this he would perceive inunediately an instrument whcrc^ 
with to perform, m the best possible way, some of the best 
possible effects. Most assuredly it would never be his object to 
educate asunder, in distinct and discordant seminaries, those 
religious diversities of the people, whose diflerences of opi- 
nion he was desirous should produce as Utile discordance as 
possible of yee/fW awd affectian. This could serve only to give 
these discordancies of affection and feeling their utmost possi- 
ble malignity and strength; could only teach the different 
classes of religionists to hate and contend with one another from 
their tenderest years. On the other hand, the educating of 
them together would produce the very contrary effects; would 
teach them, if they must differ in opinions, as when grown 
up they certainly would, (for that is incident to human na- 
ture,) to agree to differ ; i, e. to have different opinions, with- 
out quarrelling with one another, or hating one another, on 
that account. Of a truly enlightened policy, then, it would 
most certainly be an object, and one of the most highly re- 
spected and dear, that, as far as could possibly be done, the 
different religious classes of the people should be educated 
together ; that is to say, that as much of education as possiUe, 
all that consisted not in the teaching of religion, !<hoMld be 
taught in seminaries to which the children of all the religious 
classes should be encouraged to resort indiscriminatrly ; and 
that no other part of education but that solely and distinctive* 
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ly \Ai\ch coi^sfs in teacTiing religion » should be encouraged 
to be performed in separate and exclusive places of instruction. 
To this obvious and important policy 9-*«in the present state 
of the world important beyond all former example, — ^the pre-* 
sent outcry is direclly opposed. Thai the people in general, 
or the iegklature, will lend themselves to tne gratification of 
sectarian passions in so important a point as this, we are ex- 
tremely averse to suppose. If they do, sure we are, it will 
be under the influence of an enormous mistake ; and with na 
little danger of present and eventual mischief to their country. 
To us it would appear, that the very statement of the 
scheme which is set up in opposition to the Lancasterian 
schods, would be sufficient to avert, from it the mind of every 
thinking and patriotic person. Let us suppose that the sup- 
port of the nation is' withdrawn from the Lancasterian schools, 
and bestowed upon those who are calling themselves the 
Church and the Clergy : Suppose the school to be erected, at 
public or private expense, and tuition begun ; what happeas ? 
The children of Dissenters, forming a £rge (our opponents 
say a very large) and growing proportion of the population, 
present themselves for schooling ; — and are excluded. A large 
proportion, then, of the population are, as far as the scheme 
of our opponents is concerned, to be deprived of the benefits 
of education; to have an invidious and exasperating distinc- 
tion, of a new sort, set up between them and C hurchmen ! 
"What are the sort of sentiments which are likely to be engen- 
dered in the breasts of dissenting parents by a treatment such 
as this? Suppose that along with the schot)ls from which the 
Dissenters are excluded, schools are supported by the Dis- 
senters for themselves ; are our oppoueuts so blind as not to see 
that if danger any where, thtre is much more of it to the 
Church in this scheme than in that which they op[K)se? The 
Dissenters are sure to surpato the Establishment, in zeal, indus- 
try, attention, and that skill which is the necessary result of 
labour and pains. Our opponents are among the foremost to 
proclaim and to bment this result, in the teaching of n'ligion 
itself, where the clergy have a more peculiar concern ; dwell- 
ing, in the most emphatic terms, on the growth of Dissenters^ 
on the proselytizing arts and success ot the dissenting cler- 
gy ; and on the want of equal zeal and industry among the 
clergy of the Church. They are right in their notion of the 
cause ; and they can hardly fail to see that it is incurable. The 
men who have every thing depending on their zeal, industry, 
and success, always have beeii, and always will be, far more 
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kdustrious, skilledt and tncoessfnl, than ttuMe who hate little 
or notking depending dn their zeal, indtu»try, and success^ 
The consequences, tberefofe, to the Churchy oS the scJkeme 
proposed by her present proft^ing votaries, woiihi bc^-^-iiot 
that all the children of Churchmen would be educated in the 
church schools ; but that a large proportion, seeing the chiU 
dreii of Dissenters better educated, wouM go to the disamting 
schools, VI here it is proposed by the clngy that dissenting 
creeds should be (aught. — What the Church, therefore, would 
gain in respect to ihis proportion of the poor, would be, that 
instc'ad of being educated in Lancasterian schools without any 
chungje of creol, they Mould be educated in the dissenting 
schools with a total change of creed* In respect to the other 
proportion i;\ho miG^'ht continue to be educated in the schoob 
of the Church, tbry would be worse educated than those 
in the schools of the Dissenters. The mass of the popidm-* 
tion Mould thus be tormed into two remarkable divisions s 

1. that of tliose educated in Church schools, worse educated t 

2. that of those educated in Dissenting schoob, better eda« 
cated .«— Is this a state of aflairs that could fail to be detrimea^ 
tal to the Church ? Would it not be better for her to see her 
proportion of the population as well educated as cdiars, in 
schods in which, without distinction of creeds^ persons of all 
religious denommations were admitted on equal terms ? 



Acknowledgements to Correspondents. 

G. K. will observe that the subject of hb communication 

has obtained a full share of our attention, and that he was 

.probably not aware of all the bearings o( the argument His 

femarks, and the spirit in which tn^ appear to have been 

written, do credit to hU head and hb heart. 

The Shropshire case, and several other interesting commu- 
nications^ are necessarily postponed for want of room. 

Communications for this work must be addressed, post-paid, 
to Longman and Co., for the Editor. Notice of any sue* 
cessful attempt to promote the comfort of the poor b particu* 
larly desirable. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

No. VI. 



Toleration. 



^ Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
thoaM do to you, do ye even so to tbem t for this is the hiw 
and the propnefs." 

* This grand role of Christian morality is ako the standard' 
and nil6 of Toler atIoh ; fer as we ourselves d^ire that otter 
men shoidd bring upon us no evil, and withhold from us no 
good, on account of oinr belief, so ought we to deport our- 
sdves to^rards them. If not, we infringe at once the, cardinal 
law of the gospel, and one of the leading prerog^ativesof ra*' 
Honal nature* 

' When a man contemplates on the one hand the high autho- 
rity forunlimifed toleration, and On the other hand the prac-' 
tioe of Christians in all t^es, (for the works of intolerance are 
not ye/ at an end) what a spectacle ! what inconsistency ! and 
what a proof is afforded of the prevalence of the bad passions 
df human nature over all the authority of our divine master ; 
of picvalence over his authority by th^ passions of men, car- 

aing hb name in their months, and pi^nding to act under 
e htipulse of a aeal for bis glory ! 

Jesus Christ has commanded that each of his disciples should 
say to each of his Mow men, ** As I desire to partake of your 
good offices not the less on account of what I believe, so I hold 
jou entitled to my good offices not the less on account of what 
TOubcHeve, whether it coincides with my belief, or not. 

What these disciples have in reality said to one another, is, 
in some countries, " You do not believe what I believe, there* 
fore I will barn you alive*:'* in other countries, " You do not 
believe what I believe; bonever, 1 am tolerant ; 1 will not bum 
you aKve, but I will abhor you ; I will teach as many people as I 
can to abhor you ; I will impute to you all manner of md do* 
signs ; you shall be accounted an enemy to the government ; ywi 
shatt be withheld from places of honour and emolument; as 
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fer^ in short, as I am able to make you suffer for your opiaicni 
(for the spirit of the place and time will only allow going $ot 
&r). vou shall be made to sufijer for them. 

What is the reason that so direful an inconsisfeiK^ bas so 
generally prevailed in this particular between ihe precepts a» 
weU as the spirit of Christiamty, and the practice and prin« 
ciples of its followers ? The answer, in one word, is — ^Intk^bst. 
It has almost every where been the inlerest of a certain iiiiiii* 
her of individuals that there should be intolerance ; and they 
have done what it was in their power Ao do to inflame the roiiub 
of other peopk to go along with them. It must be confisssed 
that they have been wonderfully successful. The precepts of 
tbe gospd have dissolved like wax before the fire of their seaL 

. 0oe8 any one ask what scn-i of interest is the cause of inlole* 
ranee; It may be answered, interest in almost all its shapes: 
oomniand over 'the minds of men, on the cheapest ol all PQs-' 
sible terms, and to the greatest of all possible extents ; in waich 
Cfvery thii^ at once is included ; wealth without labour, ami 
koncMir wiuiout virtue. Whoever has been accustomed to draw 
to himself reverence from standing related in a particular man-* 
n^ to a particular creed, naturall^^ desires that such reverence 
should ascend to the highest pitch of intensity, and be difiiised. 
to the greatest possible number of adorers. 1 f it ascend suffi** ' 
ciently high, and diffuse itself siifliciently far, the man, or the 
set of men, if he shares it with others, become the masters of 
human d^ny ; and command whatever of enjoyment art or 
nature places within the reach of man. On the-other hand, as 
many as are the persons who embrace not the creed, so many 
are the frrsons who pay not the reverence ; so many are tte • 
enemies to that dignity and power which the accumulation of 
that reverence produces, and which it is so delightful to reoeive.^ 
Can they be looked upon, then, in any other than the most 
UB&vourable light ? If the dignity and pow^, which tho pro* 
baUe accumulation of that reverence would produce, shows to 
the hopes very great, and the defalcation by tlie number of 
dissidents is or threatens to be very consideniUe, wc see here 
the natural cause of the most furious and malignant of human 
f^^flsions, theological hatred. 

One thing is to be observed, which is, that persons who 
are so actuated are. not always sensible of their being so ; per- 
hiqps they seldom iue, at least to the full extent. Seif*deceit is 
a. very wonderful agent in the human mind. Witness the 
^t<^ of David, whom Nathan was sent to reprove for his adul- 
tery with Bath-sheba and the murder of her husbaml. ^^ There 
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mtsre two incn in one city," said tlie prophet, " the one rick 
and the other poor. Tlie rich man haa exceeding many Uoelcs 
and herds ; but the poor man had nothing save one little ewt 
lamb, which he had bought and nourishra' up : and it grew 
up together with him, and with his children ; it did eat of 
Ins own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bo*- 
Bom, and was unto him as a daughter. And there came a tra^ 
"veHer unto the rich man, and he spared to take of his own 
flock and of his own herd to dress for the wayfaring man that 
was come unto him, but took the poor man's lan\b, and dressed 
it for the man that was come to him. And David's anger was 

Catly kin(lle(] against the man ; and he said to Nathan, A^ th^ 
rd liveth, the man that hath done this thifig shall surely die. 
And he shaJl restore the Iamb fou:foid, because he did this 
thin^, and because he had no pity. And xNatban said unto 
David, Thou art the man." 

^^^ He hai\y*\ says an eminent prolate of the Ensflish church, 
*^ been guilty of much greater inhumanity, with the utmost 
deliberation, thought, and contrivance. Near a year must 
iiave i>a&h(^ between the time of the commission of his crimes 
and the time of the prophet's coming to him ; dnd it doit s ndt 
appear frqm the story that he had in all this while the least re- 
mi»rse or contrition. There is not," he adds, " any thing re- 
lating to men and characters more surprising and unaccount- 
able than this partiality to themselves, which is observable in 
many ; as there is nothing of more melancholy reflection r^ 
spectliig morality, virtue, and religion. Hence it is that ma- 
ny men seem perfect strangers to their own characters." 

He adds some important reflections io account for the preva<^ 
lence pf this fatal mtirmity. ** There is plainly," tovs he, 
** in the generality of mankind, an absence of doubt or dis"' 
trust, in a very great measure, as to their moral character and 
t)ehavionr ; and likewise a disposition to take for granted, that 
all is riglit and well with them in these respects. Jnow consider 
how long, and how grosJy, a person of the brst understand* 
ing might be imix)sed lipon by one of whom he had not anjr 
suspicion, and in whom ne placed an entire confidence ; espe* 
cially if there were friendship f^nd real kindness in the cases 
surely this holds even stronger with respect to that self we'ait 
all so fond of. 

" Further, there are instuices of persons having so fixed 
and steady an eye upon their own interest, whatever they plact 
it in, and the interest oi those whom they consider as themselves 
fs in a manner to ic^rd nothing dse : their views are nlmgj^ 
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eonfioed to this akne. Now we caanot be acqwinl^ wilkt 
or^ in any propriety of raeech, be said to know any thing 
but what we attend to. if therefore they attend only to one 
fide, they really will not, cannot, see or know what is to bt 
alleged on the other. Though a raan hath the best eyes U 
the world, he cannot see any way but that which be tunn 
them. Thus these persons, without passing over the least, the 
most minute thing which can possibly be urged in favour of 
themwlves, shall overlook entunely the plaiiiot aad most ob- 
vious things on the other side. 

^^ In some there is to be observed a general ignorance of them* 
selves, and wrong way of thinking and judging in every thing 
idating to themselves ; their fortune, reputation, every thing 
in which self can come in : and this perhaps i^ended with 
the nghtest judgement in all other matters. In others, this 
partiality is not so ^neral, has not taken hold of the whole 
nuui, but is confined to some particular favourite passion, in- 
terest, or pursuit; suppose ambition, covetousness, or any 
other*." 

We have dwelt so long upon this particular, not only be- 
cause it is worthy of profound attention in considering the sub- 
ject of intolerance, but because it is of cardinal impedance in 
the whole sphere of moral conduct. Were it not for this 
power, this unbappy po^cr of deceiving themselves, &w men 
could bear to be wicked ; could endure the view of their own 
character. 

Few could endure to think that they were prosecuting to the 
stake a fellow creature, merely because he would not add to 
that aggr^te of persons whose reverence forms the ground* 
work of their power and dignity, and because his refusal 
might have a tendency to detach others, and so bring 
the reverence, and, with it, the power and dignity, to a falL 
But give them the power of mixmg up the passion with reli* 
gkm, and of transferring as much as tney plea>e of the sdfish 
motive to the religious pretext, and they will speedily tran&fer 
so nnich as seriously to persuade themselves that they are me- 
ritprious beings, while, goaded on by the worst emotions of 
selfishness, they are hunting some deserving individual into 
the flames. *^ Nothing," says a man who had great expe- 
rience of the human mind, and had seen much of the play of 
fidse though sincere religion ; ^ Nothing," says the Cardinal 
de^ Aetz, ^' is more subject to illusion than the rdigious passion. 
AU sorts of errors creep in and conceal themselvc s under that 
. • BaUer*! Sefmont. SenM X. oa «tU^4M0it. 
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w^U It CMMcnter dl kinds of imaginUioat ; ipd Ur iFerfr 
Imt iatenlioiH are not sofficieat to giuinl a man agaiavt ^Oal 
misiakes*." 

Few would endure to tbink that (he^ were hating, and spi^ 
iitfaig up otbeiB to hate a fellow-creature ; imputing to him aa 
odiouB character and roiscbievons designs; labouring toe»> 
(lude him from an equal place in the common wealth, purelj 
on the ground of selfish interest, for no other reason than be- 
cause he lends not a hand to the building up that tower of re- 
ipeience on which they wish the statue of their power and di^* 
nity to stand. But give these men, too, Ihe religious system 
•s an auxiliary ; enable them to ascribe as much of their coo* 
duct as they please to religious moLives, and as little as thcj 
pirase to seTfibh <Mies, and they will satisfy themsdves that thej 
aie eatiidy guided by religion, while the most destruetiTe of 
kumon passions are the main efficient cause of all they do. 

^^ Upon the whole,*' says bi«hop Butler, ^^ it is manifrat^ 
tliat thefe is such a thing as this self-partiality and self-deceits 
that in some persons it is to a degree \ihich would be thought 
incredible, were not the instances before our eyes : that we mm 
almost all erf* us influenced by it in some degree, and in sotm 
Rtpects ; that therefore every one ought to luive an eye to and 
beware of it f." i 

In all countries there is a portion of the people who have aa 
interest that as little freedom as possible should be enjoyed b/ 
the rest ; as little freedom of action, as little freedom of speech^ 
as little freedom of the press, and as little freedom of consdenoe 
as possible. These are naturally the persons who possess, or 
have hopes to possess, a share in the power which spring from, 
the restraint of the rest. The greater the restraint of t£e one^ 
the greater the power of the others ; and the greater the power^ 
the greater, OBleris paribus^ the pleasure of those who hold 
it. A war, therefore, more open or more disguised, may 
be reg^ed as always carrying on, in all countries, against the 
freedom, in all its shapes, of the great body of the people. It is 
to be observed, that the persons the most active in carrying on 
that war, are not always sensible, perhaps, in a country like ouii| 
where freedom is in general esteem, they very seldom are sen* 
sible of what they are doing. Their understandings are duped 
by their interests. Some article, real or suppos^, of public 
good, calcohited to hide the operation of the selfish paKton, ia 
pkM^ed in the eye ; its Importance is dwelt upon and exaggiaaled i 

• McM. 4» Card, de Retx. t.l. p.k f Senaoot, Mmrir§. 
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and the aotiw wUch promj)! them aieain|j;Md entixd^ to 
this public cb^tct^ though it k the privatt iiitem»t ivhicb at 
bottom is producing the Whole or the greatest part of the eftd. 
•l%e anarchy, fior example, of reyolutionary times, has of late 
yeazs been an object which has enabled a gr^t number of pet' 
ions to mislead themselves, and afterwards to mislead oiben^ 
if^ a ^h to restrain the liberty of the many, forenereasing 
4he power of the few; and the o^ration 9f this wish hasexr 
tended to every thing. Not only is the liberty of action dimi^ 
nished in many important respects, hut the me exercise of the 
press ha& suffered more during the la&t few yeacs than during 
the preceding century ; and we are daily witnesses of the m&w 
ffibrts which are making to trench upon the liberty a( co«b> 
science, to diminish the advantages, or confirm the disadvan- 
tages of these who dibsent from the governing sect* All the 
provinces of human liberty are closely connected together. It 
was not to be supposed that political lilxTtv, and tl^ liberty of 
the pnss, coukl be so long and successfully attacked witlioot 
similar atieir pts upon the Itberiy of conscience. The Siinie mo* 
tives prompt to the one unhallowed endeavour as to the other ; 
the desire, for men's own advantage, of undue power imd in- 
fluence over their countrymen. And the several branches of thad 
desire naturally support and strengthen one mother. 

When knowUdge and liberty have made a Itile pro^rfpss, 
(even huch as they have made in this country), it is only whea 
favourable opportunities occur, that the resistance wliicli is at 
ways making to liberty has much chance of being suca^uL 
But as the p.esbure constantly exists, no sooner has any itlax* 
ation taken place in the forces which oppose it, tiiau pov^er 
gains an advantage which it very often keeps, ami always very 
unwillingly resigns. The terror excited by the French revolts 
tion produced one of those favourable opuortunities, an oppoi^ 
tunity fur more favourable tlian any whicn in the state of know? 
ledge to which this country had arrived, could easily It^ve been 
anticipated as Ciiptvble of occurring again ; and it must be al- 
lowed that it hns been improved to the utmost ; improved with 
astonishing industry ancJ zeal, as well as success. More has 
been lost to the cause of freedom, since that misguided attempt, 
than had been gained for a century before. '' France," said 
Burke himself, ^^ by the perfidy of her leaders, has utt^y 
disgraoed the tone of lenient counsel in the cabinets of princes^ 
and disarmed it of its most potent topics. She has sanctified 
the dark suspicious maxims of tyrannous distrust, and tau^t 
kings to tremble at what will hexeafter be called the ddusivia 
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jitMiibilkies tif moral politiciam. This akiife (if tWef were 
nothing else) is an irreparable calamity to you and to man* 
kind*." It has, indeed, done far worse than all tbig: it 
has enabled kihgs, and those who share, or hope to sfaai^ 
in their power, to decry the doctrines of liberty amonff the 
kadiog part of the people ; and to enlist as theur auxiuaries 
in narnming the sphere of freedom a gfeat part of those wha 
most eventually be su&rers by the calamity. It has rendered 
the timid and the covetous (two large classes) the advocates of 
aibitrary power— of power over boiui the minds and bodies of 
men— as a fancied secority a^inst a dano;er which they wem 
weakly taught to r^c^ard as imminent, the danger of seeing 
their property shared by the needy among themselves. '^ This^ 
truly," (to use the language of Burke) ^^ is an irreparabk 
calunity to us and to mankind." It has encouraged, for 
narrowing the field of toleration among us, attempts which, 
imt tor that ihvourable opportunity, never would nave been 
conceived practicable. It may be said that these attempts are 
foeble ; true, but attempts are not always the less formidable 
ibr being the more guarded ; and though we have no desire to 
exaggerate the appearance of danger, the signs of the times are 
ootmvourabb, and it is moch more easy to guard against mis* 
chief than to ^t rid of it. Every link which is a£led to the 
chain that binds the legitimate energies of human beings, 
lenders them so much the weaker to resist the application of 
more. Men can never be too fully aware of the extent and 
value of toltiBtion, nor too feelingly alive to the slightest in- 
fringements with which it is threatened. Were eqi^ oppor- 
tuniiies to be afibrded, the same interests exist which lighted 
up the fires in Smithfield ; and where all other things are 
equal, it is a maxim that the same causes produce the same 
effi-cts. A sufficient barrier may very reasonably be regarded 
as existipg in the senttmei^ of the present times, that is, the, 
people of the present times ; but let it never be forgotten (for it 
18 a fiict of the last importance) that it exists in nothing else ; 
aad if these sentiments are alk>wed to d^enerate, toleration ig 
no more. 

The general reasons for toleration are so obvious and so 
ttroi^, that nothing but the operation of interest and self- 
deceit combined ^n account for the origin of intolerance. 

What ri^ht has any man to say, that ue alone is right, and 
edi^s ai« m the ^«vong ? This is a d^ree of insolence mid 

• Barkers RetectiODi on the ReTolotlM U Fnftce, p. 5ft. 
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premtofiion which more than any thirty woald pror^ the 
man infected with it to be unworthy of the distinction wbieb 
he claifns. 

But the magistrate, it is said, ke has a ri^ht to command Mr 
objects to think as he thinks : no man doubts that he has tt. 
ri^ht to command them to think, in regard to property, as he 
fbmks ; in regard to law ; in regard to marriage ; m R^gaid to 
Mvemment ; and a right to punish those who counteract him t 
rfin these things, why not also in religion ? 

It is the deception created by this assimibtion of disalfitibf 
Aings that seems to afford its greatest encouragement to perse* 
cution. It deserves, therefore, to be well considered. 

Is it for his own benefit that the magistrate makes posttife 
ordinances with regard to property. Taw, &c. and enfiiroet 
obedience to tlicm by punishment ; or is it for the ben^ of 
liis subjects ? It is for the benefit of his subjects. 

Would it be for the benefit of his subjects that' he should 
lay down positive ordinances in religion, and enforce obedience 
to them by punishment ? By no means. Then the magialnilo 
is entitled to do no such thing. 

The sphere of the magistrate is thus circum^^cribed : Tkate 
are certain actions which it is yery hurtful to the persons cqoh 
posing the community that they should commit against om 
another : There are certain other actions which it is vary ^ae* 
Jul io them that they should perform toward one another : The 
magistrate is instituted for insuring, by the application ef to- 
wards and punishments, abstinence from the one set of actioieS 
and performatice of the other. 

Are a man's thoughts about religion included in the one <rf 
these classes, or in the other ? Is it hurtful to any of bii fel* 
low subjects that he sliould think this way or that way about 
religion ? Is it useful to them that he should think in tkia or 
that other way ? Certainly not. Then the magistrate has no 
business with these his thoughts. 

Granted, the adversary perhaps will say, as ftr as hekB0pg 
his thoughts to himself; but when he promulgates them to 
other people the case is altered. 

Why so? If it be of no consequence what Ms tbouglrta 
are, neither is it what the thoughts of the next man Me to 
vrhom he may address himself; and so of every man to whom 
his doctrines may extend. 

What, then, it will be said, is there no difference in respect 
to sentiments of religion ? Is not one religion better than ano* 
ther? Ob, yes, as mtfch better as any one chooses to suppose. 
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Bdt where is the security that the magistrate will hit upon th« 
best? 

That by which, speakio? generally, the choice, were it his^ 
WNild be sure to be swayeo, is his incUvicIiial interest ; the in- 
terest of the man, as distinct from that of the rest of his coun- 
Uymdn; his power^ in short; his undue influence orer the 
comaiunity. Timt mode of religion which was most subser-* 
tSent td the extending or contirmih^ his dominion over his 
ooBntrymen would be the mode of his adoption. It is easy to 
be seen, therefore, what the bestowing upon him the choice^ - 
and the power of compelling all men to conform to bis choice^ 
must by necessity produce ; tliat is, absolute power. This is 
the goal to which all persecution leads ; and to which> for the 
nost part, it is intended to lead. 

Of all men, therefore, in the world, the magistrate is the 
lasithat dioukl be intrusted with tlie choice o^ religious sen- 
tunenb for others ; because of all men in the world he has the 
^reaieat interest to make a bad choice. 

When a good thiii^ cannot be opposed by its enemies in the 
gross, they make a distinction. They, cutoff a part, which . 
thogr call an abuse, or b^ some other bad name ; and endea- 
-mor by that means to lunit the sphere of the good thing as * 
nmch aa possible. Thus, among ourselves, no man dares, 
fipom the disapprobation he dreads, to say he is an enemy U> 
toleration. Lvcry man says he is a friend to toleration ; only 
mmy persona declare themselves averse to carrying toleration 
too iisr. 

Let us, then, ask, where this intolerance of theirs, this li- 
mited intoleraoref stops ? Because, if no boundary is pointed ^ 
out, this exception ot theirs may be made to take in nrst one ' 
thing, and then another, till little remains. 

It may be said, that although in some things there is uncer- 
fiiifity. and room for doubt ; t^o that in these an allowance for 
diversity of opinion may be reasonable ; yet in other things 
the absurdity is so manifest, that it ought not to be tolerated* 
The absurdity manife&t I Bui manifest to whom ? Manifest 
to yau^ do you mean ? Certainly not manifest to the man 
,who holds iU 

Manifest, you say, not to you only, but to the greater num- 
ber of pc€kple«i Are the greater number^ then, always the best 
jttdges of trilth ? Shoukl truth, arcordiog to you, be always 
determined by counting of heads ? What then would have 
been the decision conceniing tmasubstantiation t^hcn Lnther, 
^h8 hf^n ? Wh^t would have been the deci^ioa concerning ^ 

VOL. II. 'a 
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Qhristiantt^ Mrben Cfarisl was criicifieit ? What, amdiig Iki' 
-vrholo inhabitants of the globe, would be the decision concern* 
ingft, even now ? 

Let us try this question of absurdity in a few parttculafs. 
One lai^ denomination of Christians think it infiaitety absvfd, 
and dbo infinitely impious, when Jesus Christ says of a piece 
of bread, '^ This is my body," that any one should say, 
^^ This 18 not his bod^ :" Another large denominatioii of' 
Gbristians think it infinitely absurd that any one should bdieve 
a,piece t)f bread to be the body of Jesus. The ^ocat nugotity 
of Christians think it infinitely absurd, that, when the scrip- 
tare says ^> there are thrpe tuat bear record in hcaTen, 9gc. 
and these three are one,'* any man should hesitate to beliefe 
the trinity in unity, and unity in trinity: Others a^aki 
think that no'absurdity ckn match that of belicYing three to be 
numerically one, and one numerically three. Now if yoa ' 
overlook these distinctions, where are yon to druw your liaefer 
banning your work of intolerance ? It is evident that ytm 
can draw it no where; and if so, that the rule oi toleration 
admits of no exceptions. 

But it will be said by some persons, Would you then allair 
to be propagated, with fatal industry, opinions dest m ol i Te of 
the souls of men ? A good man would ask, Who are voa thai 
piesume to determine what opinions are destructiTe of the souls 
of men ? It is evident that they who hokl the {pinion believe 
it to be salutary, not destructive. What liave you to shawy' 
that we must believe what you alone think to be saving troth ?< 
what others think to be damning errors ? How dtt^e joa to 
£teci your mind into a standard for all others, and to be surr 
that if thefe Im.sL damning error, it b not yourself who are in-^ 
volved in it ? > 

A still more important question remains. By what aoUio- 
r^y does the strength of human presumption take upon itseV 
to say that ofiy error is a damning' error ? All ^ror is invo* 
luntary. No man is desirous of Uiinking wrong : it is a monl 
contradiction*. To be damned for error is, thfiefore, to be 
danmed for what a man cannot help. Wbo is impious enoogk 
to hold a doctrine of this complexion ? A man s error maf 
be the fruit of negligence in the pursuit of knowledge ; fafut in 
this case it is his negligence that b his crime, not hb error. 
Who shall presume to say what degree of o^igence dhaH 

• Hooker Myi, ** ThcUnCh U, that the nittd of man 4miti\ eTcnnoie>(# 
k^ow the Unth according to the roost ioftlllble certainty which the wkiun o€ 
Ihinp can yield.**— ficdeilntlcal Polity, boolL U. %!. p. 48. 
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•hat agamst a man the gntes of heaven ? If any man ; 

|£il9e dodriae which he does not believe^ this ufalsehoiip 
net error ; and though &isehood is ona 6f the wcnrst of criaiesi 
vfao shall say. what measuie of falsehood must necessarily ex* 
rJiide a matt from the mercy; of God ? 

T|iti8 it iS). that, in whatever light we view the pretences of 
pioseealors^ they universally terminate in impiety^ mischief^ 
or absurdity. '■ ^ 

It win be said that opinions lead to actions ; that a had reli« 
f|ioa kads to had actions ; and that a bad religion ought there* 
tore to be prohibited. 

Thp sophistry which is involved in this plea will be very 
9f^y unravelled. It consists, as sophistry usually conttsts, la 
confounding things that are diffi^rent. 

Bad actions are distii^uished into two remarkaUe sorts :<-*^ 
]. Those which it is found useful to restrain by judicial punish* 
ment ; such are murder, tlieft^ forgery, &c. 2. Those which 
it would be hqrtful to restram by judicial punishment, and 
which are left to be restrained by the common hatred and 
Cfmtempt of mankind ; such as ingratitude, common lyih§^ 
disobligingpess, and others. 

Now if any man's, (pinions lead to bad actions, they must 
lead to actions of the one of these sorts or of the other. If any 
man by his speech on writing eiicouragcs to theft, to muklef^ 
to breach of contract, and so on, he is to be punished asan ac* 
ctxojty to or a subonier of those offences. His crime is not re* 
Ugious, it is civil, and to be treated as such. The different de« 
arees of accessariness, or of suborning, would, in a good code, 
be cleaily distinguishad ; a proportional punishment would be 
aas^ed to each ; and the diflerent kinds of accessary or sub* 
Ofvuig discourse would be arranged each in its proper place. 
In all this there would be no thought of religiony only ^ 
piniishal)le crimes. 

With regard to tile second class of bad actions, which it b 
not thought expedient to punish judicially, if you leave the 
actions themselves to be restrained by the common disappro* 
batiqn of society, surely you may leave discourses which only 
encotuage them. If the hatred and contempt of mankind are 
snfficieiit to restrain and discourage a man from lying, for ex- 
ample^ it will be equally efficient to restrain him from speak** 
ing or writing in favour of lying, If it be inexpedient to ap* 

Sly puntshment to the act itself, it may well be deemed inexpe- 
lent to apply it to what has only a tendeney towards Uieact« 
What is therefore clear to reason is, that such discourses 
floue, Written or spoken, as are indubitably aad directly ac<> 
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cegsMTf to punishable offences, ou;;ht tb be liable to pilnis)i4 
ment. Thus, the pretence for prosecuting on tlie score of bail 
tendency is seen for what it is worth. 

• The feet is, that no religion could have any gucoess that 
were opposed to the common duties oF morality. No man from 
a sincere and religions motive can be supposed capable of op* 
posing them. But the only non^rellgious motive which can 
excite to the promulgation of a ne;v doctrine, is the hope of 
drawing the reverence and admirafion of mankind. The moral 
duties, no wever, are the very bond of society ; the fbundatioQ 
of all the h<appiness which human beings can enjoy; and on 
that account so deeply rooted in the affections of mankmd, that 
any doctrine subversive of them would, togctlier with its au* 
thor, be sure of tlieir detestation. It is, therdore, very certain^ 
ihat no man can ever have a motive for prop«^gating any such 
doctrine. All rclii^ions are, for this reason, fcivourable to mc^ 
rality ; and the only etUictijI error that the authors of new secU 
^r opinions have almost ever been found to commit, is tlmt of 
iftvailing themselves of the ))c)pularity of some favourit»T article 
of morality, and for the stike of the {popularity pushing tiiat 
article too far ; as chastity, for example, to anchoretism aod' 
vows of celibacy ; tempemnce, to asceticism, and self-inflicted 
torture. - 

There is no possible view which can be taken of persectttion 
in which the enormity of it docs not appear. If we consider, 
in the next place, the natuie and ends oi punishment, we shaH 
find, that in the application of it to religious ojHuioiis every 
rule is violated which thegofnl ofsociHy hasprescribeil for the 
regulation of that necess-iry, but still unhappy and undesirable 
instrument of government. 

" The general object," says Mr. Bentliara, in that most im- 
portant work of his, which has laid so (irmly the fonndationof 
morals and legislation*, "which all laws have, or ought t^ 
•have, in common, Ls to augment the totid happiness of tlie com- 
munity ; and therefore, in the first pkce, to exclude, as fora^ 
may be, every thing that tends to subtract from that happiness; 
\n other words, U} exchide mischief. 

" But all punishment is mischief: all punishmrnt in itself 
is evil. Upon the princi|)h5 of utility, if it ought atttl to be. 
admitted, it ought oiily to be admitted in as farits it proraisfs 
to exclude some great^T evil. 

" It is plain, therefore, that in the following cases punish*^ 
ment ought not to be inflicted. 

• lutrotiucttop to the Principles of Moralt ^nd LfgisUtitn. ; 
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• ** J. Where it \$ groundless ; where there is no misduef iqr 
it to prevent, the act not being mischievous upon the whole. 

^' 3. W here it must be in^ffieaciaus ; where it cannot act sp 
fi8 to j^revent the mischief, 

^' 3. Where it is unprofitable or tOQ expensive; where the 
mischief it would produce would be greater than what it pre- 
vented. 

" 4, Wher^ it is needless : where the mis^chief raa^ be pre^ 
ventei), or cease of itself, without it, that isj^ at a cheapet 
rate." 

Let us apply each of these indisputable maxims of legis- 
lation to pniiishmeat for religious opinions. 

1. Diversity of religious opinions is not mischievous. la 
every country in Clir4stendom, saye in those barbarian coun« 
tries Spain and Portugal, this is an acknowledged truths 
Ther^ore we may take it tor granted. 

It may be said, that t he proposition is true in general ; but that 
there may l)e opinions of which an exception ought to be made. 
Beitso, wean8\ver. What then arc those opinions J Onepart^ 
gays oi^e thing, another party says another thin^. Who, then, 
is to ju(}p:e? the magistrate ? He of all men is tlie least fit, because 
](ie has the strongest interest to decide wrong. One mark there 
is, in which all men will agree, ^nd only one ; tliat which we 
tiave alreiidy pointed out, thesuborninir of punishable offences* 
Religious, or any oth«»r discourse, clearly, directly, and unam« 
ti^iguously of that description, 9hould be punished ; no other. 
' It is clear that oji the ^ound of social jirood, that with a view 
f o sublunary purposes, this is the unmove:ible bouniiary . There 
%s but one other consideration, viz. what is most agreeal)Ie to 
the all-perfect Being, litil ihat^ no man is entitled to deter- 
mine for another. Besides, is it not a tenet of all religions, 
that the all-perfect being regards the lieart more than the head f 
If candour an^ sincerity ot heart be not more acceptable in his 
sight than accuracy and subtlety of reasoning, then intellectual 
strength is the passport to heaven ; involuntary ignorance, or 
weakness of intellect, merits hell. 

Neither on r^/igioMs, therefore, nor on po/iVira/ grounds, is 
punishment for religions opinions any other than groundless^ 

2. That it is inefficadom we cannot, alas ! dettTuiine in thq 
name manner. It may be tremendously ettiracious. Witness 
Spain and Portugal ! And w herever suthciont power and suf- 
JBcient cruelty are combined, it may no doubt be everywhere 
and always ellicacious. The consequences are indeed depk>* 
^le ; but these fall to be considered under the next head. 
$. That it is inseparable from punishment lor religious opt*. 
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mans to produce greater enis than those ^ich it woold prement* 
seems to be a proposition demonstrated by snch ai> efiulgeocfs of 
proof, that the sun in his meridian splendour is not mor%oiani<« 
fi^t. When it accomplishes its purpose, ^hen it is eflectual 
in rooting out all forbidden opinions, what is the result ? To 
purify rdigion ? To make religion better than where other 
opinions prevail ? Most exactly and undeniably the reverse t 
to corrupt religion to the last excess, as iis unanswerably proved 
by the state of Christianity immediately before thcf appearance 
of Luther : to make it an institute not of good but ot evil ; to 
give it a far more malevolent and mischievous shape than bj 
any other process it can ever assume. Is it not universally 
fdlowed, and even by the members of the Catholic church it- 
self, that Protestantism has Veformed it ? That the competi*? 
tion of opposite opinions has purged it of a great many ol tl^e 
corruptions which the crushing of all opposition for so many 
ages bad enabled it to contract ? Has not the contention cf 
opposite opinions purified Protestantism itself? Was not every 
sect of Protestants at the time of the Reformation nearly as into- 
lerant as the Cal holies ? Is not then improvement in this re- 
spect the natural effect of the free competition of opinions ? la 
iiot the absence of competition, ir^ almost every thing human, 
a corrupt)r ? And when ialie opinions mav be the source of 
power, are not opinions more subject to this corruption thaa 
perhaps any thing else? 

But is the corruption of religion^ its sure corruption,^ in pro- 
portion to the degree of the corruptive force, the only effect of 
intolerance ? No ! it extends its baneful influence over the 
whole field both of intellect and morality. The human mind 
suffers by it in all its fibres. If it dare not trust it^lf to think 
on religious subjects, the being inured to this weakness debilin 
lates it in every nerve. Nor is this all ; for the vcrv same au- 
thority which commands people not to think on religious sub- 
jects, usually commands theni not to think on other subjects. 
Wherever there is power adequate to suppress freedom of 
tiiought in regard to religion, that power is adequate to sup*- 
press it in every thing else ; and wherever there is power to 
suppress freedom of thought on the subjects n;iost interesting to 
buraan welfare, the wiU is sure to be there, because the interest 
is there* hei the times, accordir^y, preceding the Reformat 
tion, bear witness! What doctrines on the s(4)ject of govern- 
ment! Kings^ and priests, by the ordinance of God, slave- 
masters, and the reettof the human race -slaves ! the one bon\jtoc 
command whatever th^y pleased, responsible only to G(kI; 
the nst to obey, and to what d^ree soever oppressed, (o Ieai(it 
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ti)\ pursuit of redress to invisible hands ! What 'was the con,'* 
sequence ? £very ^here the most abominable state of govern* 
ment ; every where the most abject and degraded state of hu« 
man nature ; oppression and misery ; ignorance and bruta- 
lity, perfidy, cruelty, and rapine. If any period in the his- 
tory of Europe can be pointecl out when intellectual and moral 
depravity had attained their height, it was that at which in- 
tolerance had accomplished its taskl 

Such are the evils which it is the tendency of punishment for 
teHgiou^ opinions to produce. What are the evils which, in 
compensation, it seeks to prevent? None ; absolutely none : for 
diversity of opinion in religion is a good rather than an evil. 
Intolerance, therefore, seeks to prevent good by an inundation 
of the greatest evils which society can be made to endure* 

4. In the last place, as far as it can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined what are erroneous opinions, what not, there is a better 
instniment of correction than punishment; viz. discourse* 
Erroneous opinions may be refuted. If there is real evidenco 
against any opinion, whbever is acquainted with that evidence, 
that is to say, whoever is made to feel its force, will depart 
firom the opinion. Now to feel the. force of real evidence two 
things alone are necessary. 1st. That a man should be pre« 
aentoi with sufficient motives to attend to it; Sdly, That it 
should be laid before him in a shape adapted to his intellectual 
capacity. It is better to do these two things than to punish ; 
and if these two things are done in the way in which it is al-^ 
ways possible they may be done, the result will be infallibl# 
with mankind at large. If any man has an interest in ad- 
hering, in spite of conviction, to what he inwardly knows to be 
error, thb is a particular case which never can comprehend 
more than a few, nor exist unless where there exists some great 
atbmanagement or misconstruction of the political machine, 
whic^, ought ta be rectified. 

If the removal of error be the end of persecution, is an opi- 
nion ever the more true or false because it is persecuted ? Does 
pain infliotcd on the body infer a misapprehension in the mind ? 
If not, how absurd is punishment applied as a cure for error 1 
Can a man change his opinion because he is tortured ? Could 
any force of pain make a man who knows the use of the terms 
bdieve himself wrong in thinking that two times two mako 
ioMr ? As soon would he believe tnat he was On a bed of roses 
while you were sti;etching him on the rack. 

Having thus reminded ouc readers of the numb^ and impret* 
streness of the reasons for freedom of thought in regard to reli«- 
gioD, the only thing further of which we shall be able to ta)^e 
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notice on tlit* present octnsioii is the dUlinclion adverted io ill 
tlie heginrtinif of tliis article, between those who, like the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese, or like the Protestants themselves of for- 
mer days, \*ould exterminate heretics by fire and sword, and 
those ivho would only depress them by certain mitigatetl opera- 
tions, like a ^reat many Eni^lishmen of ihe present day. 

It is to be ol)servcd that the dift'erence is only in degree, not 
in kind. Periccntion is still jKrseculion, as a debt is a debt^ 
whether it consists of a farthinp or of a thousand pounds: and 
if the small trader in persecution is less mischievous tlian the 
great one, he is also less consistent. If any thin;^ deserves to 
be suppnssed by pnnishment, apply io it a punishment ade- 
quate to the cfTeet : to punish, but in a manner inadequate in 
the production of the effect, is to employ punishment in me«r 
waste; it is just to rn»ate so much evil for m» purpose. The 
teit-laws, for example, and the illiberal words and deeds of 
many amon" the churchmen, certaiidy make not one dissenter 
the less in En<^Iand ; but they produce an uneasy sensation 
amon^ the dissenters, which is pure evil ; and not unaccom- 
panied f»iih some unhappy efl't*cts. As the persecuted is mi- 
serable to the extent of his persecution, so also is the perse- 
cutor. If th(? one IS wnrtched by what he fix»ls, the other is 
wretclied I)y what he fears— fears from the resentment which 
he knows he jtisMy raises, and fears in pro|)ortion to tlic injury 
fcc inflicts, and the number of those he oppresses. 

There is some cliicaiiery alK>ut the meaning of the word pu- 
nishment. Some persons refuse to call the' penalties of the test* 
laws by the name of pnnishment ; and if they arc not called by 
the name of ptmishment, then conclude that they must 1)0 per- 
fectly unexceptionable. Suppose five men to cultivate a field' 
together, and to labour equally; and three of tiiera at hst to 
say. We three must h;ive the sole disposal of the produce ; we 
shall give you what we think belonjrs to you ; but vtm roust 
tnist to us, because we are of one relisrion, you anotner : and 
roind^ this is not persecution : for it is not punishmeirt, it iff 
only the withhohJiner of rewanl. Would this potent logic be 
very satisfactory to the dissenting two ? Would they admit in- 
justice to be converted into justice by the mas^ical power of 
changing a name ? and that too when the injustice consisted in 
tlie extruding themsi-lves from an eqiial share in the disposal of 
that to the production of which they had equally contributed ? 

There are many important deductions from the principlesof 
toleration, which only (he mo^t enlighteneil among Christiana 
are even y(»t sulficicntly aware of; but to these we can prooeo^ 
only at some future opportunity. 
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to the Editor of the Philan TH&opisf . 

Silt, 
I AM persuaded you will not think a comer of your valuable 
Journal ill bestowed in giving publicity to the following facts 
relating to the administration of the Poor Laws : they will at 
least contribute, if any thing for that purpose were now want-i 
ing, to show the necessity of some alteration in what has become 
so important a branch of our internal administration. Vox the 
purpose of authentication, I send you my name ; which you 
are at liberty to.make such use of as you may see convenient : 
there would be no objection to the communicating the names of 
Uieparties concerned, where it can prove of any use. 

Tne poor in the parish in question, as is the case in all other 
English parishes, are under the immediate mana^ment of 
cnrerseers, who themselves, as to this purpose, are subject to the 
control of an assembly of Justices of the reace, composing 
what is called a Bench. These Justices may or may not be 
inhabitants of the parish, in respect ofwhicli the power in ques-4 
tioa is exercised, and consequently will in some cases be, and 
in others will not be, indiviauall^ interested in tlie frugal and 
proper direction of the money raised for the poor of the parish 
m respect of which they may happen to be called upon to 
exercise the power they are intrusted with. 

in the case of the parish in question, it so happens, that the 
Justices Avho usually attend the Bend), consist wnolly or for thei 
most part of persons not resident within the parish : the conse- 
quence is, that having an interest in the reputation which is to 
be gained by liberality, and no restraint from their own pecu- 
niary interest, no part of the cost coming from their owa 
pockets, iheir drafts are made with a most unsparing hand. 

As a specimen, it may be sufficient to mention one or two 
instances that have very recentlv occurred. 

1 . A woman, an inhabitant of the parish in question, applied 
tothe overseers, informing them that she had run a score at the 
chandler's shop, &c. amounting to about 7/., which she de- 
manded that they should pay for her. The overseers refused ; 
neither regarding the woman as a proper object, nor the debt 

Toi;. n. s 
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but as one improperly incurred. At the next meeting of iBt 
Justices, having by a summons compelled (he attendance of 
the overseers, she stated her case to the Bench. The Justice 
without hesitation or inquiry as to the manner in which ih» 
debt had been incurred, wljethcr unavoidably or wantonly, 
without taking any precautions for securing the discharge of 
it, ordered the overseers to make her an allowance of 75. a week 
till the debt was paid off: thus giving the woman an inteiest in 
never paying it off. 

2. A woman applied to the overseers for a pair of shoes for 
her son, a boy about eight years of age. The overseers in this 
case too, deeming the.pcrson an unfit object of charity, refused 
to comply with the demand. They were by summons com- 
pelled to appear before the Bench, and the Bench ordered th« 
overseers to furnish the boy with the shoes. So far all might 
have been right. But the occasion was not to be lost : a suflS- 
cient stock of reputation for humanity it may have been thought 
was not to be acquired at so cheap a rate. The slioes were 
demanded^ and were of no great value. Some spontaneous 
offering 'must be made, and of greater value. To one or all of 
the Justices it occurred, that to a new pair of shoes, a very 
proper appendage would be a new suit of clothes ; and th« 
scheme bem^ at once communicated to the mother, and no 
objections being made by her, the clothes as well as the shoes 
were ordered accordingly. 

3. A farmer employed a man during the winter in cutting 
wood for him. The man one day broke his bill-hook, (th« 
instrument employed for cutting down the wood,) and demanded 
another of his employer. The former told him, no; it be- 
longed to himself, as to other wood-cutters in the place, to find 
himself in tools. The m?\n replied, that if he would not giyt 
him one, he would stop work and go to the parish. Tlje 
farmer, after resisting, finding that this would certainly be the 
consequence, prefcrretl to pay for the bill-hook ; partly, per- 
haps, to save hunself from cotitributiug towards the maintenance 
of the addition that would thus be made to the pauper popula- 
tion ; partly, perhaps, to save an able-bodied man Trom the 
debilitating effects of a winter's sojournment imdor the discipline 
of a poor-house. But whatever might have been the motive of 
the farmer, whether benevolence, or frugality, or a mixture of 
both, the fact at least serves to show, that between free labour 
and pauperism, the balance of advantages is not very strongly 
against the poor-house. 
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4. In the case of girls bred up in the country, tlic employ- 
ments betwec*n which they have to make their option, are that of 
servitude and that cf working for farmers in harvest- work, hop- 
picking, and other aajricultural \^orks which are proportioned 
to their strength. The one of these species of works affords 
constant employment thr^^ughout every season of the year ; the 
other occasional employment only, and that during the spring . 
and summer, and part of the autumn, leaving the remainder of 
autumn and winter altogether without employment. Support 
is, however, us necessary during this, as during any other part of 
the year ; and no purt of the summer earning being very com- 
moidy, or rather ever saved, to provide for this periodically 
recurring deficiency, the resource is the parish. Now it so 
happens, from reasons that it is Ibrcign to the present purpose 
to inquire into, that girls in general prefer this occasional to 
the constant employment ; and the consequence is, that the 
parish rates are swelled by the periodical maintenance of this 
class of paupers. Remonstrance is in vain. Provide them 
with phces of servitude, and their remedy is insolence or other 
misconduct to their master or mistic-^s ; and as no compulsory 
measures can be resorted to for compelling them to retain their 
refractory servants, they arc cast again upon their parish, ancj 
so tlie same scene recurs toties quoties, 

5. No parish is bound to maintain any other poor than its 
own ; and what is its own, millions perhaps have I)een sjx*nt in 
determining. But supposing that point to be ascertained, if it 
80 happens to please the pauper, he niay, to a certain extent, 
draw upon any pauper fund at his option. A woman and her 
two children, whose settlement is in IVales^ liappened to have 
a particular passion for establisliing luTself in the parish in 
question, which is in Surry. To the overseers th(* arrangement 
appeared objectioimblc ; and they accordiuiily adopted what 
to them appeared the preferable remedy, which was, the re- 
moval, by one of their own officers, of the pa'iper and her 
appendages to the place of their setileaicnt. What this opera- 
tion may have cc^st I Imve not the materials for precisely stat- 
ing ; but it will without difficulty be conceiverl, tiuit the hire of 
a horse and cart (which was the means of conveyance adopted) 
fcr so longa jcmrney, and the maintenance of four persons going 
and one returning, will not have amounted to any very inconsi- 
derable sum. But the pauper was not thus io be (!isct)mfited. 
With a perseverance and alacrity worthy a better cause, she 
actually, before the return home of her conductor, succeeded in 
fejo^aining the station from which she had thus been fruitlessly 
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dislodged \ The same operation, and of course at the sam6 
expense, was repeated : but whether this second discomfiture, 
or the apprehension of the punishment* (if she happens \o be 
aware ot' it, which is not very probable) to which she subjects 
Iv^rself by her perseverance, will have daunted her courage, time 
alone can disclose^ 

6. It seems now not to be very generally denied that pien are 
governed by motives, and that the materials out of which .a mo- 
tive is formed arc the circumstances that are, or are considered 
as being, most conducive to tlieir interest. If a man has a full 
board offered to him, and witiiout work, in so far as he is go- 
verned by motives, there secerns no very obvious reason why he 
should prefer a scanty one and with >vork. In tlie parish ia 
question, which is far from btang managed with any rcmarkT 
able want of frugality, for they do not feed their poor upon the 
best wether mutton, the paupers are provided with hot pork 
three days in the week, alternating with cold [:ork the four other 
days ; while the day labourers, i speak even of those who arc 
distinguished for their sobriety and prudence, are, at they 
themselves have informed me, for months together without 
tasting any animal food whatever. What is this system then 
but a most tempting and almost irresistible reward, all honour^r 
able feelings on the subject being completely obliterated by the 
multitude of companions there are to keep him in countenance, 
to universal pauperism ? There is scarcely to be met with now 
any agricultural labourer who is ashampd to apply for parish . 
relief: he miijht be rather apprehensive that nis discreetness 
should be called in question were he to miss the pursuit of what 
is made so manifestly and palpably his interest. Perhaps, if to 
Mr. Windham the subject had happened to haye presente4 

♦ By IS and !4 Car. TI. c 12. S 3. And 17 Geo. II. c. 5. cnactf, that 
all prrsons who shall unlawfully return to the parish from whence they have 
been legally removed, ** shall be deemed idle and disorderly per^ns," and may 
be sent to the house of correction, there to be kept to hard labour fof any time 
not eitceeding one month. With their accustomed felicity of expression, our 
statute fraraers rarely miss in ma^inj^ their prpductions obwure or absurd. It 
inay very well happen, and no doubt has often happened, that a man whom the 
statute thus peremptorily orders to ** be deemed idle and disorderly^* may be 
the most industrious and most orderly man in the parish. There arc inany rea- 
pons, and none of tlicm vicJons, that may induce a man to prefer another parish 
|o work in rather than his own ; and if, after this statute was made, a man 
having such a preference^ was found after one removal-, whether this removal 
bad berp with or without cause, working in a foreign parish, however hard be 
might be working, and however meritorious and exemplary his conduct in other 
respects might be, he was still to be deemed idle and disorderly. The law b ia 
pis resprct^ however, altered : no person can now be removed. mUcflf be becOM 
|^i«a% f^argcaMe to hji parish. See 2Q Geo. II J. c^ 107* ^^ 
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iisA{ in this point of view, one of his most pofent objections to 
a system of national education, would not have been 'that it 
tended to raise the poor above their condition, uod to inspim 
tbem with more liberal and independent fi?clings, 

I am, ^c. 
Surry, Not. 1st. 1811. 

A, B, 

It is with much pleasure that we give publicity to these 
facts. We pre^ent this as a specimen of the sort of communis 
cations, which we invite from our rejiders, on the state of the 
paupers, as well as of the laboiirins^ classes in general, in everj 
quarter of the country. We hope that we shall succeed in 
persuading our countrymen of how much importance it is, to 
piake kvown the facts which concern humanily \\\ all its mo<r 
difications. It is only from the knowledge of facts, that a 
knowledge can spring either of bene^ts that remain to be at- 
tained, or of evils that remain io be removed. And it is only 
ftora the circulation of that knowledge, that tlie dusire of ef- 
fectuating those benefits, or removing the evils, becomes so 
strong as to constitute an eflicient principle of reformation. 

\Ve shall often revert to this subject. At present we *hall 
only suggest one thought, which api^ears \o us of gn at im- 
portance. We have already expressed our admiraUon oi iho 
methods contrived by Mr. Ikntbam, for uniting in the ca^^e of 
Denitentiary bouses to so extraordinary a degree the infere^ts of 
numanity with tlie correction of oiTenders and the diminution 
of expenses. It has often appeared to us, that houses of in-? 
dustry for the safe custody and correction of offenders, and 
houses of industry for the employment and maintenance of 
the poor, were distinguished by one remarkable circumstance; 
that the one are intended for the purification of the inmafps 
from the taint which they may have contracted by familiurity 
with vice, and for the safe custcKiy of their persons ; the other 
have not that intention. But it has also appeared to us, that 
as in both sets of houses there are two main objects to be pur- 
g'led, viz. that the inmates, by their labour, should be rendered 
as productive as possible, and, by their consumption, as litllo 
burthensome as possible, (i. e. consistently with the neces-? 
^rics and comforts of wdl-being,) that a great many of the in-t 
mentions which are adaptt d to the right ordering ot the one S( t 
of houses, might, by judgement and skill, be, with great ad •? 
vantage, borrowed and adapted to the right ordering and m^- 
l^^ment of the other. 
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Mr. Bentham, long ago, in Arthur Young*s Annals of AgrU 
culture, communicated to the public the outline of a plan for 
a complete- establishment relative to the maintenance and em- 
ployment of the poor, on the principle of his Panopticon in- 
vention ; and of the important ideas there communicated we 
shall on other occasions endeavour to examine what use might 
be made. On the present occasion we think it will be instruc- 
tive, to traiiscribe from a work of Mr. Bentham, on Panopticon 
penitentiary houses, which (though printed) has never been 
published, what he denominates "leading positions;" i.e. 

f repositions enunciating the grand principles of management, 
n so far as these" positions" relate to the discriminating or 
specific objects of a penitentiary house, viz. safe custody, and 
tne correction of vicious habits, the reader will easily see, that 
they are neither applicable, nor meant to be applied, to mere 
houses of industry ; but in as far as the rules are calculated for 
tiie best possible management of the industrious faculties of 
the inmates, and for maintaining them in comfort on the least 
possible expense, the rules are equally applicable and equally 
important on the one occasion as on the other. If any body 
. is so unthinking, or so subject \o the misguidance of mere 
words, as to say that what is applied to felons should never be 
applied to the poor, he may be better informed by telling 
him, that by this rule, as we provide housing, meat, drink, 
and clothing, for the inmates of our penitentiary houses, we 
ought to leave the poor without houses, meat, drink, and cloth- 
ing. It is evident that as much of human nature as is com- 
mon to both, and required to be managed in subserviency to 
the same ends, must by absolute necessity be conducted, if 
well conducted, in the very same manner. There is not natu- 
rally more than one best way of doing the same thing. 

*We are the more willing to insert the passage here, because 
it will answer a double purpose. It will suggest iniportant 
ideas relative to the management of industry and subsistence 
houses. And we shall have of^en occasion to refer to it, in our 
subsequent remarks on the labours of Howard, and the police 
of prisons. 

'* A summary view of the objects or ends proper to be kept in view in the 
planning of such a system may not be without its use. They may be thus di« 
ftin|;uished and arranged. 

•* I . Example, or the preventing others by the terror of the example from the 
commission of similar oflVnces. This is the main end of ^W punishment, and 
consequently of the particular mode here in question. 

•' 2. Good beha>iour of the prisoners during their subjection to this punish* 
|BCot: io other words, preuen/ion of prison'Offtncc94itk the part of prisoners. 
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* 3. Preservation of decency : or prevention of such practices in pardcnlar at 
wo«ld be offeaces a|;ainst decency. 

** 4. Prevention of undue hardships : — whether the result of design or oegtl* 
(ence. "* 

^ 5. Preurvaiion of healthy and the degree of cleanliness neceaary to thai 
end. 

•• 6. Security against fire, 

** 7. Safe custody : or the prevention of escapes, which as for as they obtain^ 
frustrate the attainment of sUl the preceding ends. 

V 8. Provision for future subsistence: i. e. for the subsistence of the prisonen 
after the term of their punishment is expired. 

** 9. Provision for tftiir future good behaviour : or prevention of future of- 
fences, on the part of those fur whose former offences this punishment is con* 
trived. This is one of the objects that come under the head of reformation* 

'* 10. Provision for religious instruction, A second article belonging to the 
head of reformation, , 

^ U. Provision for intellectual instrtictlon and improvement in generaL A 
third article belonging to the bead of reformation. 

" 12. Provision for comfort : \, e. for the allon^ance of such present comlorti 
as are not incompatible with the attainment of the above ends. 

** IS. Observance of economy : or provision fur reducing to its lowest terms the 
expense hazarded for the attainment of the above ends. 

^ 14. Maintenance of subordination : i.e. on the part of the under officers and 
servants, as towards the manager in chief, a poiut on the accomplishment of 
which depends the attainment of the several preceding ends. 

1 . Rule of Lenity, 

** The ordinary condition of a convict doomed to forced labour for a length of 
time, ought not to be attended with bodily sufferance, or prejudicial or dangenms 
to health or life*. 

2. Rule of Severity, 

** Saving the regard due to life, health, and bodily ease, the ordinary condi- 
tion of a convict doomed to a punisbmc^nt which few or none but individuals of 
the poorest class are apt to incur, ought not to be made more eligible than that of 
the poorest class ILf subjects in a state of innocence and liberty. 

S. Rule of Economy, 

•* Saving the regard due to life, health, bodily ease, proper instruction, and 
future provision, economy ought in every point of management to be the preva- 
lent consideration. No public expense ought to be incurred, or profit or saving 
rejected, for the sake either of punishment or of indulgence. 

^ Injuries to health and bodily ease are apt to result principally from either 
that part of the management which concerns maintenance^ or that which con- 
cerns employment. The supply for maintenance may be defective in quantity, 
or improper in quality. The labour exacted in the courte of the employment 
may be improper in quality, or excessive in quantity. 

** What must not be forgotten is, that in a state of confinement, alt hardthipt 
which the management does not preserve a man from, it inflicts on him. 

" The articles of supply necessary to preserve a man from death, ill health, 
or bodily tufferance, seem to be what are commonly meant by the necessaries of 
life. The supplies of this kind with which, according to the rule of lenity, every 
toch prisoner ought to be furnished, and that in the quantity requisite to obviate 
those ill consequences, may be included under the following heads: 

• Tlie qualification applied by the epithet ordinary^ and the words length of 
limct seemed necessary to make room fur an exception in favour of temporary 
punishment for prison-offences, at the expense of bodily ^ase. 
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** 1 . Food, aod tiuit im as f^r^t A 4|aantity as he desires. 

*^ 2. CloCbins at lUl times in snfficicnt oiiality and quantity to keef kfni frort 
siferiBf^ by cold, with change sufficient ror the parposes of deanllnest. 

*^ S. Donng the cold season, firing or warmed air sufficient to mitigate 01* 
Kverity of the weather. 

•• 4. In case of sirlcness, proper medicine, diet, and medical attendance. 

*• 5. In the way of precaution agi^nst sickness, the means of cleanliness in sncll 
satore and proportion as shall be safficirnt to afford a complete security against 
all danger on that score. 

**" The reasons agalnbt inflicting hardships affecting the health, andsach priTS* 
tions as are attended with long-continued bodily sufferance, are, 

•* 1. That being unconspicuous they contribute nothing to the main end of 
pmilshment, w hich is example. 

•* 2. That being protracted or liable to be protracted through the whole of a 
long and indefinite period, filling the whole measure of it with unremitted mi« 
icrj-, they are inordinately severe ; and that not only in comparison with the de- 
mand for punishment, but in comparison with other punishments which are 
looked upon as being, and are intended to be, of a superior degree. ' 

^ 3. That they are liable to affect and shorten life, amounting thereby to capi- 
tal punishment In effect, though without the name. 

' ** Punishments operating in abridgment of lift* through the medium of their 
prejudicial inflnence with regard to health are improper, whether intended 
or not on the part of the legislator. In the latter case, the executive officer who 
subjects a man to such a fate without an express warrant from the Judge, or th^ 
Judge who does so without an express authority from the legislator, ai^inCr 
death where the legislator has appointed no such punishment, and incors the 
guilt of ui\justifiable homicid<?, to say no worse of it. 

** If intended on the part of the legblature, they are liable to the following 
•bjections. 

** 1 . They are severe to excess, and that to a degree beyond intention as well 
as proportion. Staled lesv than capital, they are in fact capital, and much more : 
the result of them being not simple and speedy death, as in the instances where 
death is ap}K>inted under that name, but death accompanied and preceded by 
lingering torture. 

*' 2. They are unequal ; causing men to suffer, not in proportion to the enor- 
mity of their offences, either real or supposed, but in proportion to a circum- 
stance entirely foreign to that consideration : viz. their greater or less capacity 
of enduring the hardships without being subjected to the fatal consequence. 

** Food is the grand article. It is the great hinge on which the economy of 
supply turns. It is the great rock on which frugality and humanity are apt to 
split. Food ought not to be limited in quantity for this reason ^^Draw the 
line where you will, if you draw it to any purpose, the punishment becomes ofl* 
equal. Unequal punishment is either defective or excessive: it may be in 
both cases at once : bnt in one or the other it cannot but be. In the present 
instance the sole resalt of the inequality is excess : so many as the allowance fails 
to satisfy, so many are subjected to an additional burthen of ponishnient foreig* 
to the design. Draw the line where you will, you can never draw it rights 
vseless or improper is the only alternative : it is only in proportion as humanity 
loses that fragality can gain by it. I^inch many and those hard, your line li 
proportionally unequal and nujust : pinch few and those but slightly, what yon 
save is but little, and you serve Mammon for small wages. The inequality is aH 
sheer inyustice : it has no respect at all to conduct : the punishment proportions 
itself, not to the degree of a man*s delinquency, but to the keenness of his appe^ 
tite. It is not the injustice of a day, nor of a week, but of whole years: and 
the weight of it rather accumulates than diminishes by time. As the quantity 
of food desired by a man living in other respects in the same manner is pretty 
much the same, if the measure falls considerably short of any man*s desires any 
one day, so will it every other; as his hunger would not cease even at the con- 
clusion of hb meal, much less >%ill it during any pirt of the interval betwixt 
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mad andmenl : the cnnteqaeoce is, that tbe whole measare of his existence is 
filed ap with a state of unremitted, oot to say increasini^ safiVrance. 

** I have distlnguifthed thb mode of producing suft'erance from an ii\jury to 
Ikealtb, merely not to strain words: but the difference is but to words. If a man 
fxptriences a constant gnawini^ of the stomach, what difference is it to him whe- 
ther it comes from improper food or from want of food ? If a constant shiver- 
iof, what matters it whether from an ague or from want of fire ? 

** By this violation of the law of lenity, true economy does not gain near so 
much as at first sight mightapprar. That a man who is ill fed will not work so 
well as a man who is well fed, is allowed by every body. But the great cause 
that prevents economy from gaining by this penury is, that what is grasped with 
one hand is squandered with the other. Those who limit the quantity of food, 
neither confine the.qnality to tbe least palatable, which is in a double point of 
view tbe cheapest sort, nor avoid variety and change. Provocations are thus 
ftdministered while satisfaction is denied : and what is saved by pinching the 
ttonacb b thrown away in tickling the palate. Make it a rule to furuish no- 
thing hot of the very cheapest sort, and if there should be two sorts equally 
cheap, to confine the men to one, you need not fear their eating too much. 
Every man will be satisfied : no. one will be feasted, no man will be starved. 

** Nor does the rule of severity exclude a certain measure even of super- 
necessary gratification. The rule of economy, as we shall see, not only ad- 
nits but necessitates the calling in the principle of reward : and reward might 
Hue iti animating quality, if it were debarred from showing itself in a shape so 
inviting to vulgar eyes. Nor, when all the luxury that economy can stand in 
need of is thus admitted, need there be any apprehension lest the rule of seve- 
rity should be violated by the admission, and tbe lot of labouring prisoners be 
rendered too desirable.** 



Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Fbrd^ Ordinary of 
Newgate, to Basil Montagu, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

With vegard to your question , " What are the causes of 
the commitment of so many crimes ? I answer (with all due 
deference to wiser heads) that an aversion from labour impels 
iome to plunder, with the hope of artfully obtaining from 
others that maintenance for which they are unwilling t^ exert 
tbetr own indu^y. ^. Others are inclined to workj^byM^n- 
not obtain employment; the imperious calls of i>-»w^"^feri?- 
forc, necessarily as it were stimulate tho«^^^^ ^^ gw^iw 
under those calls to prey upon th^p^ihlic. 3. A deprai^ 
dispodtioB coerces others to phmdcr, not caring what fate may 
be&l them- 4. Wicked parents and vicious companions 
drive the young and the unthinking into the perpetration of 
crimes of various descriptions. ^-^ ^^ c*^^ cause crfthc 
committing of crimes is to be P'f^^h in my bflmble cpi- 
nion, to the want of ^ar/v i^.^*^''^ *^ reading; consequent- 
ly, a total Ignorance -^^"fi^^w, as well as of every fi^a2 
vol*, u. ^ 

r 
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f principle. Indeed, the lower orders are by habit so far femi- 
iarized with the Divine Bein^ as to swear by him ; but they 
nt ither believe in him nor pray to him : and why ? because 
ihcy have not been made acquainted with him in their youths 
nor Inive they enjoyed the greatest of all blessings^ as well 
as comJoriSy of bein^ instructed in his holy word. You can- 
not cxpt'ct these people to practise what they do not know. 
L(ttlie poor be but educated, and I will venture to assert, 
that in the course of lliirty years at ntost there will not be one 
fourth of the crimes which are now committed. About seven 
or ei^ht years back, going into tlie desk, at the chapel at New- 
gate*, on the first Sunduy alter the preceiling sessions, I saw 
twelve men in tljc condemned felons' pew, who, from the re- 
spectable aj^pcarance of their dress, and the ease of their de- 
portment, seemed to have been proper characters to be intro- 
, (Inci'd into the very best company. When I annouiiced the 
day of the month, and mentioned the psalm, I was very much 
astonished to ob erve that not one of these convicts took up a 
priiyer book, (though there wetc several lying before them,) 
neither did any of the party seem to know a suigle particle of 
the church service, or when they were to sit, or stand, or 
kneel. The ensuing day I attended them in the condemned 
room, when, after some conversation suitable to their forlorn 
situation, the following dialogue took place. 

Ordinary, — ^^I tjike it for granted you are all dissenters ? 

A Prisoner* — Oh dear, sir, no ; I believe we are all 
churchmen. 

Ordinary. — ^How did it happen, then, that none of you 
opened a prayer book yesterday during divine service ? Upon 
this, there was rather an appearance of confusion, and a dead 
silence. I put the question a second time, and one of them 
hesitatingly stammered out, " Sir, I cannot read ;" " Kor I, 
jior I, nor I," was rapidly uttered by them all. 

Ordinary. — How is it, then, that calling yourselves church- 
men, yoU ^--cmcd so ignorant of the customs of the church, as 
not to answer one d tb*^ common responses ? 

A Prisoner. — Sir, 1 iu^ve not been in the habit of going 
to church ; for, as I was never taught to read, I did not 
choose to go there to expose my ignorance. So said several 
others : and some said^ " their parents never went." 

Ordinary. — As you have not been in the habit of going to 
church, and some < f yuu car* read, how came you to say that 
you wire churchmen? What i^ UiC meaning of the word 
churchman ? 
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A Prhoner. — I really do not know, sir ; but this I am 
sure o\\ that I am no catholic, nor one of my family. 
- Ordinary, — Were you ever taught tlie catc chism ? 

PrisoTur. — I never heard of it in my life. 

At this very time, I have'' thirteen capitil male convicts 
under my care, twelve of whom are chun hmcn like those 
whopi I last mentioaed, and not more than four of them can 
read ; the thirteenth is an Irish catholic, and Is not acquainted 
with a single letter. 

If niy memory served, I could quote hundreds of instances 
of similar ignorance amongst criminals. Can it he expe< ted, 
then, that such poor untaught creJituros can be sensible of the 
immorality of their conduct ? Certainly not. I am positive 
Ui'* rising generation cannot be made more guilty than thepr^- 
sent, by learning to read ; and therefore 1 am for the experi- 
ment being made ; but whether by Dr. Bell's or by Air. Lancas- 
ter's method seems to me of small consequence. Do but teach 
tbem to ready and instruct them in the principles of' religion, 
and leave the event to the Almighty. 

When we consider the character of the above writer, the 
number of years during which he has honourably dischar*»:ed 
an arduous and painful office, and the rare opportunities" he 
must have had for observation, the above short extracts will 
speak more forcibly than volumes foundetl only on theory : 
here is the matter of fact ; — vice and ignorance are seen going 
hand in hand together : and let it ever be remembered, that as 
the physical strength of a people resides in the poorer cla.ss, it 
highly imports every real patriot to use his utmost endeavours 
to enlighten this class, and thereby not only strengthen the 
caute of morality and virtue, but contribute materially to the 
welfare and stability of the state. 

Public reform is a good and a necessary thing ; yet without 
a reformation in the character of the individuals which com- 
pose that public, we cannot rationally hope that the best con- 
certed schemes will be permanent: butwhemver the indivi- 
duals of a community become really virtuous, then K)1Iows, 
a^i a necessary consequence, general ami effectual reform. 
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Remarks on the Life qf Howard^ and on the Police of 

Prisons. 

[ContiDoed from -p. 22.] 



lif the last number of the Philanthropist we conduced 
Mr. Howard through the several sta/^ of hia life, till4ie was 
appointed to the office of high sherift of the county of Bed* 
ford. The performance of tlie duties which belong to this 
office, an office which the t(»st-ira posing laws of his coantrjr 
Dearly excluded him from holding, was the immediate caoae 
of his resolution to explore that class of the abuses of power 
which are perpetrated within prison walls ; and which his 
noble perseverance to bring to public knowledge and public 
condemnation has raidered his name so illustrious, and hit 
memory immortal. 

The example of Howard is remarkable on many accounts * 
among others, on this — that he attached himself to a singfe 
class of abuses. Other reformers have in general taken a 
wider range ; and have endeavoured to include in their 
schemes of inquiry and exposure, all the abuses, or as many 
as possible of all the abuses, of the state. ]*erhaps this may 
be, in part at least, the reason, that Howanl maae so grea^ 
progress, and produced so deep a conviction ; and that so 
mamr other explorers have accomplished so little. 

Were the practice of singling out separate classes of abuses, 
to become common among public-spirited men ; each man at- 
taching Mmself to one class, and- endeavouring, as Howard en^ 
deavouied, to get access to all the important facts, and laj 
them with their evidence before the public ; all the depart* 
ments of abuse would quickly be known ; mischief could no 
where operate in the dark ; every man would become expert 
in his own department ; the general treasure of knowledge 
would be laid open to tlie public ; and improvement Would he-* 
come unavoidable, by the glaring evidence of its necessity and 
usefulness. Labour would thus be divided, and its productive 
IK>wer8 would be multiplied ; multiplied in that line of exer- 
tion, in which it is so pre-eminently productive of the moat 
extensive benefits to mankind. 

What advantages^ for examf^, would that man confix 
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upon his country, ivliOk would but point out the abuses whick 
prevail in the practice of Education ; through all the chsset 
of the people ; from those who are abandoned to the mere 
tuition of their senses and experience^ like the beasts ; to those 
who are trained to virtue or vice^ to intellectual strength or 
imbecility, in the highest and most vaunted of our semi* 
naries! 

The public revenue of the state ; the mode in which it is 
drawn nrom the people; and (he vicious practices which 
swarm fn every stage of the business^ might be divided into 
several def>artments, every one of which would be enough for 
a single inquirer. The abuses of the navy, consisting partly 
in the abuses of the dock-yards, partly in the abuses on board 
of the ships, would afford noble e'mployment for several un« 
derCaker&. The abuses in the army are in ail probability 
greater than tho^e in any other department of the udministra- 
tiye branch of government ; and yet in the particulars they 
are almost entirdy unknown to the public. With r^ard to 
the judicative bmnch^ the imperfections and abuses of the law. 
have long been the subject of bitter lamentation and complaint; 
but few men have done much more than to talk about them 
in general. The useful performance, useful both to the na-^ 
lion and to the constitution, would be, to go minutely into the 
iletail ; and this would be an Herculean task : but if one nuia 
would take up one branch of the law, and another man 
another branch, and pursue the inquiry with only^ portion of 
the philanthropy and perseverance of Howard, we should 
have a system of far more important discoveries than even 
tiiose which his exertions produced. As to the legislative 
branch of government ; its defects, and the abuses of which it 
. admits, have been fur more zealously explored in this coun* 
try, and more csu^uUy laid open to the people, than those of 
any other department ; though the l^islative is, beyond all 
doubt, by far the most perfect branch of our ^vernment ; and 
that alone, the comparative goodness of which prevents the 
kiherent vices of the others from producing far more deplora- 
ble effects. 

Howard savs, ^^ The distress of prisoners, of which there 
are few who nave not some imperfect idea, came more im* 
mediately under my notice when I was sheriff of the county 
of Bedfiml ; and the circumstance which excited roe to ac* 
tivity in thdr behalf was, the seeing some, who by the verdict 
of juries were declared not guilty i some^ on whoni the ^rand 
jury did not find such an appearance of guilt as subjected 
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them to trial ; and some, wbose prosecutors did not appear 
against them ; after having been confined for months, dragged 
back to gaol, and locked up again till they should pay sundry 
fees to the gaoler, the clerk of assize, &c. In order to redress 
this hardship, I applied to the justices of the county for a sa» 
lary to the gaoler in lieu of his fi^es. The bench were pro* 
perly affected with thie grievance, and willing to grant the re- 
uef desired : bnt they wanted a precedent Tor charging the 
county with the expense. 1 therefore rode into sever5 neigh- 
bouring counties in search of one : but I soon learned that 
the same injustice was practised in them ; and looking into 
the prisons, I beheld scenes of calamity, which I grew daily 
more and more anxious to alleviate. In order, tlierefore, to 
gain a more perfect knowledge of the particulars and extent 
of it, by various and accurate observation, I visited most of 
the county ^oals in England *." 

Such'b the account which is rendered by Howard himself 
of the motive to, and the commencement of, his illustrious la* 
hours. The facts are worthy of a moment's reflection. 

He found three classes of persons in prison — all innocent ; 
tSX recosnized innocent by the law : 1. Persons declared in- 
nocent Dy the verdict of a petty jury ; 2. Persons declared 
so by the grand jury ; 3. Persons declared so by the prose- 
cutor's abandoning the prosecution : that is to say, he found 
three classes of persons, who, without any fault of their own, 
had already sufiered the great mistbrtune of being accused of 
a crime, and made to undergo all the restraint, all the hard- 
ship, all the mental distress, all the expense, which the proce- 
dure of justice required for ascertaining their guilt or inno- 
cence ; be found these persons, aAer their innocence was as- 
certained, not set free, not indemnified for the l^ardshipa 
which, without a crime, they had been made to sustain ; but 
immured again in the same dungeons ; immured though in- 
nocent ! immured, for what ? for fees, &c. ! That is to say, 
those unhappy, sufiering, innocent persons, were made to pay 
fees, for having been causelessly accused ! They ware fined : 
not for any thing they had done ; but because they had suf^ 
fered ! Because they had endured one great hardsbi]), that of 
suffering, and suffering greatly, as for a crime, of which thej 
had not been guilty, tney were made to sufler another ; that of 
paying for the misery they had undergone ! what is infinitely 
worse than paying, they were, when unable io pay, locked 
up again in their dungeons ! made to suffer the punishment of 

* Howard on Prisons, p. 1 . . 
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some of the greatest of crimes — for what ? For being inftt^ 
cent, accused, and poor ! That which may happen to the besft 
of men ; that which in many, many instances has happened 
to the best of men, viz. to be innocently accused, is the cause 
for which Howard found many of his fellow-subjects fined; 
fined for the benefit of gaolers and other ministers of justice ; 
and, when unable to pay the fines, subject to sufiering, that is, 
to punishment, far greater, perhaps, than that which the law 
prescribed for the offence of which, though innocent, they had 
Lcen accused f 

We shall not at present dwell upon the excess of suffering 
to which Mr. Howard found in some instances this usage ex- 
tending ; viz. deiith in its most horrid and appallin^sbape ; 
death by filth, hunger, and cold ! It is enough to see the 
case in Its most general point of view ; the torments which it 
is the nature of it in the greasest number of instances to pro- 
duce. Ihat in a civilized country, any innocent person 
should suffer, for the administration of justice, or for any 
other public interest, without receiving compensation to the 
greatest practical exactness, is what no person in his senses will 
undertake to maintain. 

What we should wish to know, then, is— whether, or not, 
any defalcation has been made from the number of persons, 
ckclared innocent, suftering under detention for fees, from 
the time when Howard visited the prisons, to the present 
time ? That certain measures have been taken, intended to ; 
produce improvement, we arc aware ; but it would be good to / 
know what practical effects they have had. It would not be ^ 
very surprising, though it would be truly lamentable, if the / 
number of sufferers should be found to be greater now than at ' 
any preceding time. ^ 

VVith all the admiration which we feel for those philanthro- 
pic persons whose bosoms are warmed with a zeal so merito- 
rious for the interests of our suffering brethren at a distance; 
the blacks, for example, in Africa and America ; we cannot 
but contrast the noble patronage which the schemes for the re- 
lief of t!)(»<e dihthnt sufferers receive, and the coldness with 
which the case of those among ourselves who are liable to, or 
actually enduring, the most dreadful sufferings, is too fre- 
quently regarded; the little encoumgement which the best 
schemes for their relief in general receives ; not to speak of the 
persecution which from so many quarters they never fail to 
endure. 

Surely such a state of facts, as that brought to light in the ♦ 
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abavoquoted passage from Howard, is an extraoidinary ia* 
stance of abuse in tlie administratioa of justice ! Siudjr, if 
a vestige of such abuse remains unredienod, it is high tim^ 
(hat the eyes of the public should be directed to it, and the 
voice of every philanthropic roan in the nation raised s^gainst 
it ! Surely we may quote the instructive example of the au* 
thors of the abolition of the slave trade; and say with St. Paul, 
that for the necessities and sufferings of those of a man^s owii 
house and family he is most peculiarly in duty bound to 
provide, and to care. In recommendation of this plan, the 
voice c£ scripture, nature, and reason combine, it is on 
this plan that (he limited usefulness of men can be exerted 
to any good effect. It is the importance of this plan for the 
good of mankind, that renders the distinction of tamilies and 
communities a beneficent appointment, in the oeconcmiy of 
human affairs. 

Immediately aAer the passage quoted above, Mr. Hovmrd 
says, " Seeing in two or tnree of them (viz. of the gaols which 
he visited) some poor creatures whose aspect was singularly 
deplorable; and asking the cause of it, the answer was, ^ tHey 
were lately brought from the bridewells.* This started 9 
fresh snbject of inquiry. I resdved to inspect the bride- 
wells ; and for that purpose travelled again into the counties 
where I had been ; and, indeed, into all the rest ; examin* 
ing houses of correction, city and town gaols. I beheld in 
many qf them, as well as in the county gaols, a complication 
of distress*." 

Such was the nature of TSlx. Howard's first journeys, in his 
own country. " Upon this subject," he adds, ** I was exa* 
mined in the house of commons in March 1774: when I had 
(lie honour of their thanks f." This is memorable. Here i^ 
an instance of a reformer thanked by the house of commons ; 
thanked for bringing abuses to light; abuses in the adraini* 
stration of justice, ijei other reformers, other men who may 
seek to serve their country by bringing abuses to lights not de- 
spair. It is not always that such services are rewarded with 
odium. The time will come when (he voice of those who 
would reward them will be more powerful than that of those 
who would persecute. 

The^e has been lately an interested and noxious cry, that 
abases in the administration of justice ought not to be looked 
into, ought not to be made public. This, it is evident^ was 

* Howard on Prisdni, p. 1. ^ Ibid. p. 2. 
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fikr from the opinion of Howard ; it was far from the opinion 
of the bouse of commons in the times of Howard ; that house 
of commons which thanked htm : it is far from the opinion of 
the people in every country in Europe^, by which the name of 
Howard is blessed, and his memory held fai unfading remem- 
toance. 

' To say that the abuses in the administmtion of justice, that 
is, the most noxious of all abuses, should not bt* looked into, 
siiould not be made public, is, in otiier words, to say that the 
most noxious of all abuses should not be remedied. Whoever 
says so, must of" necessity be either a man who has an interest 
in the continuance of those abuses; or a man who is duped^ 
and made a trumpet of, by those who have such an unhappy 
interest. 

Dr. Aikin says, 

** It was Mr. Howard*s intention to have published hU account of English 
prisons io fpritif; 1715 ; but ns he was sensihlf that to point nut defect?, with- 
ent at the vame time suf^f^esting remedies, would be of litUe advantaj^, he 
tha«|^ht it best to examine with his own eyes what had been actually put in 
practice with respect to this part of police, in some of the most enli^^htened 
coantries on the continent. Accordingly, in that year he visited France, Flan- ' 
ders, Holland, and Germany; and in 1776 repeated his viiilt to those countries,' 
and alio went to Switzerland. In the intervals he made a Journey to Scotland 
and Ireland, and revisited the county ganls and many others in England. 

** Thos furnished with astuek of information greater than had ever before been 
collected on this subject ; and, indeed, probably «{r(*a tor than an^ man had, in. 
the same space of time, ever collecled on aiiif subject that required similar pains; 
he offered It to the public in 1777, in a quarto volume of near 500 pages, d<'di« 
cated to the Uouse of Commons, by way <rf grateful acknowledgement for the 
bcknour cenferred on him by their thanks, and for the attention they had be- 
stowred ou the business.*' 

In offering reflections upon the contents of this important 
publication, a publication which may F>e regarded as consti- 
tuting an aera in the history of humanity, the difficulty is to 
know where to begin, and where to Icjive ofJ'. Howard him- 
self begins with a general view of the distress which he met 
with in prisons. 

The first article, which he holds up <o notice, is the state of 
f(K)d ; the stiite of subsistence in the prisons. 

This, it is evident, Ls an article, ihe importincc of which 
in the police of prisons can be surpns>ed by notliing. To shut 
a man up within impenetrable walls, and not to take care 
that he shall be supplied wi<)i food, is to murder him, or to 
run the risk of murderingjiim, in one of the most shocking of 
aUsjconceivable modes. To give him a certain quantity, out ' 
not enough, is to put him to a cruel torture ; a torture leading 
hj its prolongation to lingering disease and death. At first 
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consideration one would §>uppose, that only under the most un- 
naturnl tyrants, or in the most baibarous periods of society, 
would prisons have been erected, or could they exist, w ithout 
adequate measures to secure the necessaries of life to those 
shut up in them, and debarred from all exertions by which 
they tliemselvcs can procure food. Hear what, in his view of 
the prisons of ouY country, Howard says on this afflicting sub-* 
jcct! 

" There arc prisons into which whoever loots will, at first 
sight of the people confined, be convinced that there is some 
great error in tlie management of tliera : their sallow, meagre 
countenances declare, -jvithout words, that they are very mise- 
rable. Many who went in hcdthy are in a few months changed 
\o emaciated dejected objects. Some are seen pining under 
IJisea&es, sick and in prison ; expiring on the flpors, in loath- 
some cells, of pestilential ievers and the confluent small-pox ; 
victims, I must not say to the cruelty, but, I will say, to thp 
inattention, of slieriils and gentlemen in the commission of the 
peace. The cause of this distress isy that wavy prisons are 
scantily supplied^ and some almost totally destitute of the ne» 
cessaries of life *." 

Here we have the cause and the eflfects in simultaneous view ; 
The cause — in many prisons defitient food ; in some, hUrdly any 
food at all : T^hc effects — sallow, meagre complexions, ibt 
marks of great nnhappiness in -the persons confined ; those who 
were put in healthy, in a few months changed to emaciated, de- 
jected objects ; some pining under diseases, expiring on the 
floors in ioathsoir.e cells! Unthinking persons, who would 
be abundantly shockjed at the thought of even a dog under 
their care being locked uj), and by accident or forgctfulnes^ 
left to perish by want, but who little consider what may be 
passing in tlie gaol of their county, should reflect upon this 
remarkable passage. To be absolutely deprived of food, and 
lose one's life by the phortest process, is undoubtedly a prefe- 
rable lot to tliat of pining to death under the torture, .the de- 
jection, and disease which insufficient food and imprisonment 
jcombir.ed arejhus seen to produce. Yet what exquisite sym- 
pathy is raised in tlie bosom of every feeling person by 4he le^ 
lations of the suflerings of mariners who fall short of food at 
a great distance from land, or are cast ashore on desert and 
unpro<luctive islands ! What horror was lately conceived by 
ever^ British mind at the thoughts of the fate of an unhappy 

* H^w^d on Prisons, p. 4, 
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sailor who was inhumanly set ashore by his caf^in on the do^ 
Bert idand of Sombrero ! According^ (o Howard, we have many 
Sombreros nearer home. 

In the prison at Deviaes, observing that " the fdons had 
now (meaning that they had not before) three pence a day in 
bread ; and a pint of small beer and two pounc^ of potatoes a 
week;" Howard adds, in a note, "A prisoner, Thomas 
Plat, lately died in one of the solitary cells, and the verdict of 
the coroner's jury was. Died by hunger Qfid cold*J*^ 

*^ Felons in some gaols," he telb us, " have two-penny- 
Worth of bread a day, in some three halfpenny- worth, in some 
a penny-worth, in some none. I have often weighed the 
br^ in different prisons, and found the penny loaf seven 
ounces and a half to eight ounces ; the other loaves in propor- 
tion. It is not uncommon to see the whole purchase, espe* 
cially of the smaller sums, eaten at a breakfast ; which is 
sometimes the case when they receive tlieir pittance but once in 
two days ; and then on the following day they must fast* 
This allowance l^eing so far short of the cravings of nature, and 
in some prisons lessened by farming to the gaoler, many cri- 
minals are half starved : such of them as at their commitment 
were in health come out almost famished, scarce able to move, 
and for weeks incapable of any labour. Many prisons hdve 
no water. This defect is frequent in bridewells and town 
gaols. In the felons' courts of some county gaols there is no 
water. In some places where there is water, prisoners are al- 
ways locked up within doors, and have no more than the 
keeper or his servants think fit to bring them: in one place 
they were limited to three puits a day each ; a scaiUy provision 
for drink and cleanliness* J"' 

An important document on this subject has lately been fur- 
nished us. In the committee of the house of commons on the 
laws relating to penitentiary houses, in 1811, the reverend 
John Thomas Beclier, one of the visiting justices for the Not^ 
tingfaamshire house of correction at Southwell, a gentleman 
who had paid much attention to the details of imprisonment, 
was examined, as one of the persons from whom the most im« 

Eortant information relating to facts was likely to be obtained* 
\y that committee he was asked, 

^< Would the county allowance be sufficient to maintain the 
prisoners, if they did not labour ? 
** Jlns. I do not conceive eiglUeen ounces of bread per day, 

* Howardon Lazarettof, p. 184. 
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and one penny in moneys to be sufficient for sustaining atiy 
man in a stale of health; and I have seen the health of the 
prisoners greatly impaired by (his diet, in our old prison, when 
they had no other means of subsistence. 

^' Can you form any notion of \«hat additional allowaaoe 
would be necessary, on account of maintenance ? 

^^Aps. 1 have not been able to brin«x the exjiense under eigbt- 
pence or nine-pence a day, which 1 conceive to be the most 
ceconomical allowance that could with propriety be given to 
the prisoners*." 

Howard himself says, " the prisoners should have at least 
a poundand a half of good household bread everyday; besides 
a penny a clav for cheese, butter, potatoes, pease, turnips t." 
Compare this ^ith what is stated by Howard on the actual 
allowances in so great a proportion of the whole number of 
cases ! and then estimate what exertions are due at the hand 
of common humanity, not to speak of public spirit or the in* 
terest of good government, till so extraordinary a blenush in 
the government of any civilized country be removed from this 
land! 

We know that in some instances improvements in irs^i 
to the subsistence of prisoners have taken place since the time 
of Howard. In how many instances it is not Dossible for us 
to know. One of the objects of this article, ana others in the 
Philanthropist, that have been or will be given on the policy 
of imprisonment, is to excite individuals, after the exaropte 
of Howard, to furnish information on this and all the otho' 
points connected with that subject. But what we do know is, 
that in some instances no improvements have taken place, and 
these instances so conspicuous and remarkable, as to afbrd 
strong grounds of inference that the instances in which any 
material improvements have taken place are very, very few. 
In Newgate, for example, the leading gaol of the kingdom, 
there is in this respect no improvement whatsoever since the 
time of Howard. Air. Newmon, the keeper, was askal by 
the committee, the report of which we have quoted above, 

^* What allowance have they (the febn-prisoners) for food ? 
* — Ten ounces of bread ; and in lieu of four other ounces 
(which used to be the cose formerly, but it was altered at tl» 
time of the scarcity of bread) they have meat, rice, fish, po* 

* Report of (be committee on the lawi relating to pe nitcntiary hoosirs in 
1811, p. 34. 

f Howard oi Prisons, p. 35. 
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latoes, and coals to cook it ; which ought to make the value 
of the other four ounces of bread ♦." 

That is to say, the prisoners have fourteen ounces of breads 
or its equivalent. Now Howard tells us that " in August 1793 
the prisoners had a three*halfpenny loaf a-day^ which weight- 
ed fourteen ounces and a quarter +." 

It so happens that in the case of Newgate, the beneficence 
of individuals in some degree supplies the negligence and in- 
humanity of the public ; but yOt with all these donations, Mr* 
Newman declared, that except when the prison is not full, all 
that is received by the prisoners is not sufficient to maintain 
them, and that when they have not friends able to supply 
them they suffer from want J." 

When the abuses which exist in the very centre of publici* 
ty remain untouched, we may conjecture what has happened 
in the greater number of instances which lie at a distance, 
and are but little exposed to observation and criticism. 

In the Fleet prison was no allow4'y)cc whatsoever for sub- 
sistence at the period of any of Howard's visits. 

In the King s Bench prison, no allowance whatsoever for 
prisoners' subsistence. 

In the Marshalsca, in like manner, no allowance for tlic 
subsistence of prisoners. 

And in none of these prisons was any alteration made for 
the belter, between the time of Howard's first visits in 1782, 
and his last in 178S. 

It is high time that the world should know whether any, 
and what alterations for the better, have taken place since 
1788 to 1812. 

Besides the list of persons shut up in prisons on account of 
offences, real or supposed, there is another class shut up on 
account of debts. We do not mean, on the present occasion, 
to enter into the important subject of the policy or impolicy 
of imprisonment as a security to a creditor for money due 
to him by the person whom he imprisons. We shall have 
much to say upon this subject hereafter. Just now we shall 
confine ourselves to the condition of such persons while con- 
fined to the prisons, particularly their condition in regard to 
food ; the care taken by the laws, and by those to whom the 
execution of the laws is-intrusted, that those \ihom they shut 
up in prisons shall not die for want of food ; in other words, 

« lUpnrt of Committee, vt supra, p. 50. 

f Uoirard oo I'risons, p. 2\$, | Report, ut sttpra, p. 50. 
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that punishment, that (he most cnid and dreadful perhaps of 
all deaths, shall not be the necessary eflfect of* the Ia\¥S Upon 
inen who have committed no crime. 

Howard says, *^ In above half the county {^aols debtors 
have no bread. In many of tluMu, debtors who would work 
are not permitted to have any tools, lest they should furnish 
felons with them for escape or other mischief. I have often 
fceen these prisoners eating their water soup (bread boiled in 
mere water) and heard (hem say, " We are locked up and al- 
most starved to death *." 

By an act passed in the 33d of George II. it is provided 
that under certain conditions, an allowance of four pence 
arday shall be made by creditors io their imprisoned debtors. 
It is not neassary for us, on tlie present occasion, to desire our 
reader to reflect upon the extreme insufficiency of this allow- 
ance. We are called to remark upon a still more extraordi- 
nary circumstance, which is, that the obtainment of this al- 
lowance is, according io the customary state of things, so 
overloaded with expense for the benefit of the lawyers, that 
very few of the unhappy sufferers to whom it belongs arc 
able to procure it ; those least of all who stand the most in 
need of it, viz. those who have nothing elvse. *' I did not 
find," says Howard, ^' in all England and Wales (except the 
counties of Middlesex and Surry) twelve debtors who had ob- 
tained from their creditors the four pence a- day, to which 
they had a right by that act. The means of procuring it 
were out of their reach. In one of my journeys i found near 
six hundred prisoners, whose debts were under twenty pounds 
each : some of them did not owe above three or four 
pounds ; and the expense of suing for the aliment is in man^ 
places equal to the small debts, tor which some of these pn- 
wners had been confined several months. At Carlisle but one 
debtor of the forty -nine whom I saw there in 1774, had ob- 
tained his groats; and the gaoUr toid me, that during the time 
he had held that office, wliich was fourteen years, no more than 
four or five had received it. No one debtor had the aliment 
in York Castle, Devon, Cheshire, Kent, and many other coun- 
ties. The truth is, some debtors are the most pitiable objects 
in our gaols +." 

A class of debtors Jhe most pitiable objects in our gaols! 
that is io say, of tlrat torture and death which is the ha- 
bitual and unavoidable eflect of tlie want of food in our pri- 

* Howard on PrisoDS, p. 5. t Id. ibid. 
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sons, a class of debtors, that is, of innocent fellow-subjects; 
are the most ordinary victinis ! Surely there is here an object 
for philanthropy to work npon. In thef whole wide range of 
human misery, from one side of the globe to the other, there is 
nothing to be found surpassing this. Xhe amount of the in- 
dividuals thus suffering, is one of the things which calls for 
publicity. The general knowledge of the circumstances must 
convince every man that it cannot be smalU 

^' As I was passing lately," says Dr. Johavon, '^ under one 
of the gates of this city, I was struck with horror by a rueful 
cry, wl)ich summoned me ' to remember the poor debtors.* 
The wisdom and justice of the English laws are, by English- 
men at least, loudly celebrated ; but scarcely the most zealous 
admirers of our institutions can think that law wise, which, 
ivhen men are capable of work, obliges them to beg; or 
just, which exposes the liberty V)f one to the passions of 
another *." 

'' We often^^^ says the same writer again, " look with in- 
difierence on the successive parts of that, which, if the whole 
were seen together, wouid shake us with emotion. A debtor 
is dragged to prison, pitied for a momerrl, and then forgotten ; . 
another follows him, and is lost alike in the caverns of ob- 
livion ; but when the whole mass of calamity rises up at once, 
when twenty thousand reasonable bein<is arc lizard, all groaning 
in unnecessary misery, not by the indrmity of nature, but the 
mistake or negligence of policy, who can forbear to pity and 
lament, to wonder and abhor + ?" 

We shall select a few specimens indicative of the con- 
dition, in regard to fixjd, of persons imprisoned for debt, from 
, a document which is less likely to be in the hands of any oi 
our readers than the volumes of Howard; *' The iieport 
from thc.CoramittfC appointed to inquire into the Practice and 
Effects of Imprisonment for Debt" in 1792. 

The committee say, " Many of the prisoners are stated to 
be in a situation of extreme poverty and want ; but in some 
prisons, the prisoners on the eoninion side (who swear tliat 
tliey are not worth 5/.) receive some support by means of cha« 
ritable donations. Prisoners are o/ien, however, in the greatest 
distress imaginable ; and instances arc stated of their dying for 
K/ani. The following account is given by a fellow-prisoner, 
examined as a witness, of tjie case of a poor man Irom Somer- 
setshire, who died in the King's Bench prison, in 1784 or 

• The Idler, No. xxH. + Ibid. No. zzxviii. 
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1785. His debt was about>35/. occnsioned, it is «aid, by (he 
expense of defending the action on which he was imprisoned. 
At the time of bis death he had been confined near a twdf^e- 
month, and had been the whole winter on a damp stone floor^ 
irith nothing but a bit of hop bagging to lie on. He was a 
poor labouring man, and while in health, he supported himself 
by blacking shoes and cleaning knircs in the prison ; but after 
lie was ill, he had not common necessaries ; neither bed nor 
bedstead to sleep on. His illness was a cold and flux. By 
sleeping so long in his dothrs they were so worn out, that there 
was a hole through the shoulder of the coat, and nothing to 
cover his flesh. The witness got a physician and apothecary 
to attend him, but his health was so impaired, that the^ could 
render him no service. The apothecary said, /le died Jar 
want*:' 

Y In the evidence of this wifness, which is given at large in the 
Appendix, he further states with regard to the above prisoner, 
wiiom the apothecary declared to have died for want; '' A 
coroner sat on his body, as they do on every prisoner who 
dies. Their verdict w^s,- Died by the visitation of God. TIic 
Jury is generally picked out by the persons in the lobby 
(othcers under the marshal), who choose those they think will 
represent the case in the most favourable light +.'* 

The committee go on, and say, " The sahie witness mention- 
ed the case of the reverend John Butler, of Great Sowdley in 
Staffordshire, who had been imprihoned, in the whole, eleven 
years, and died about two years and a half aw, in want of the 
common necessaries of lite ; having nothing but a bit of bread 
und tn'aclc to live on. Similar instances are mentioned by 
another witness ; and ma?iy such cases might be stated j." 

The evi(?encc of another prisoner, who was a surgeon and 
man-midwife, states ; ** During my confinement, I liave at- 
tended a vast number of distressed prL^nersand their fiimilies, 
a vast number of which have wanted food, and common iie« 
cessaries. 

" At the time I was sent for to attend the man, I found him 
in a slate of delirium, and every how incapable of getting any 
thing for himself ; I attended him one week, and gave him 
every sort of medicine necessary, and also nourishment ; and 
when he died, the coroner's inquest sat on the body, and I was 
examined and sworn a^ to the supposed cause of his death, 

• Report, p. 36» f Report, Appcpdtx, No. 1. p. 57. 
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If hich I gave as my opinion, was want of food and eare ; 
and tlie verdict was, Dim by the visitation of God *." 

The accounts here given of these verdicts and inquests pre- 
sent a something, wliich is in a peculiar manner worthy of be- 
in^r accurately investigated and known ; for it is very evident 
Ihnt, if they are conducted on the mistaken principle, that 
it is flfood to husJi. up the worst instances of suffering and 
hardship in prisons, just so much is done towards preventing 
measures from being taken for obviating such calamities. It is 
hard to tell how much of that apathy and ignorance, which 
pervades the nation with regard to such shockinjG^ scenes as 
those which are here described, and wliich are exemplified, it 
seems, in such numbers in our prisons, is owing to these in- 
quests and verdicts. Had they been conducted on the opposite, 
the truly beneficent principle, that wherever there is an evil 
in which the nation is concerned, the nation cannot, in almost 
any instance, but be the better for knowing it, there is hardly 
a possibility that the state of suffering for want of food in our 
prisons could have continued at the dreadful height at which 
it is still found. 

The committee, in their report, say, ^^ A poor prisoner, on 
his examination in prison, gave the following account of 
his situation 3 I am sworn on the common side, have nothing 
to live on but what I get from standing once in five days with 
the begging box at the door ; the profit of the box, on an 
average, amounts to about two shillings a week ; I have no- 
thing: else to support me, except now and then getting a job at 
white-wiishing : but I have not had a job for six months be- 
fore to-day. The whole I have to subsist on is about Ss. and 
6d. a week. I have a wife and four children, buried two 
since I have been in prison ; one died of a decline, and the 
other in the small-pox. The eldest is ten years old, and a girl ; 
the other three are boys. Together 1 and my wife make about 
a cniwn a-week, which is the who^ I have to support myself 
and family ; afid have not a friend to assist us t." 

But we must put an end to these heart-rending details. Yet 
there fi»llows in the report one short passage which we must 
transcribe. The committee say ; '^ It is proper to state, that 
several witnessess concur in ascribing the progress of many of 
the diseases with which the prisoners are afflicti^d to the want 
of proper «ot/risA7»^n/, bedding, and clothing, and their being 
too much crowded together. One witness states, that having 

• Report, AppencUz No. 1 , p. 61 . + Report, pi 37. 
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been induced from humanitj to practise physic, and fipdti^ 
the complaints of the prisoners to proceed if^ general fronf 
want of food and nourishmenty he Irad perrorraai wonderful 
cures m consequence of supplying them with food and nou- 
rishment. Another witness, who practises in gaol as a sur- 
geon, states, that having been sent for to attend two cliildreni 
be found them in a very dangerous way, without a bed to lie 
on, and without any kind of nourishment whatever *." 

It is remarkable that all these instances, and the notices they 
received of so many more, are drawn by the committee from 
one single prison (the King's Bench), and relate all to a short 
space of time. From this an inference may be collected of. 
tne amount of sucli like suffering in all the prisons of the king- 
dom. The r€*verend Joliii Fressclicque, on his examinationi 
stated, *' The situation of four-Jifths of the prisoners confined 
in the King's Bench is very distressed. The wives and fami- 
lies, in general, of the prisoners within the prison are in a di- 
stressed situation +." 

There is a remark of the committee on the subject of the 
children, which, though not exactly belonging to the parti* 
cular now imdcr Consideration, we cannot tbrbcar inserting. 
*' There is always," say they, " a great number of children in 
gaol living with their parents. In the Fleet Prison there were 
two hundred children within the walls, at the date of the re- 
turn. Most of them were there idling away their tin^, and 
none of them were at schooL In the King's Bench the chU- 
dren are stated to be in general badly clothed, and worse 
educated; and the girls are generally debauched at an early 
ageX:\ 

It is impossible that any good reason can exist for a state of 
things like this. Vain will it be for negligence or inhumanity^ 
to wrap itself up in it^ inseiisibility, and say that it is necessary. 
It is not necessary that men should ba locked \ip in a house, 
and be deprived of food ; unless it were appointed as tlie pu- 
nishment of their crimes. To punish, however, by starving 
is unknown to our laws. To punish by starving to death, is a 
punishment so inhuman as would not be endured to be in- 
jflicted on the greatest crimes. Yet it is enduted as an imme- 
diate (though unintended) effect of the laws, on men who aie 
guilty of no crime, to a greater annual amount of lives pro- 
bably than those which are taken by the hand of the execu- 
tioner- throughout the kingdom. 

* Report, p. 38. f Report, AppendU No. 1, p. 6i5. 
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tf il be asiid that the law cannot inquiie into the ckcum- 
Manoes of individuals, it is not true. The law does inquire 
into the cirquroistances of individuals^ And surely it is inno 
eases more strictly bouhd to inquire into the circumstances of 
individuals, than when it shuts them up within strong walls^ 
knd renders their own efforts for their subsistence in many in* 
stances altogether unavailins^. 

Whatever in sviP^ a^ituation the law does not doybr a man, 
it majF, by the strictest interpretation, be siiid to do against 
him. It plaas him in a situation; in which n^lect alone is 
sure to briff^ tipon him all the miseries which the roost active 
cruelty coum inflict in another situation. If it provides not 
food for him in such a situation, it b just to say that it takes it 
from him. 

If it be said that prisoners ought to be maintained by their 
friends^ itis.evident that this is merely an attempt to set over 
^ real and afflicting evil by a.shufBe; by a form of words 
"which take for granted that which is notoriously and lament- 
ably contrary to fact; viz. tliat prisoners in general have 
friends, able and willing to support them. The very nature of 
the case supposes that they have not ; for if they had, they 
needed not to have become prisoners, especially for the vegr 
kmall Slims, to which oiir gaols are chiefly indebted for their 
too numerous population; too numerous, alas! in ^t/ery sense 
of the Words! 

What reason, — ^what th^cbthmdnest good sense^ directed io 
the ends of humanity and justice, dictate on the occasion, is 
almost too plain and undeniable to bear To be mentioned. It is, 
that, wherever you shut k man tip, and deprive him of the 
means of providing subsistence tor himself, (imprisonment 
alone, not torture or deatb» by famishment, being the purpose 
bf Aehw,) an iiidisputable condition should be, the provid- 
ing him with as much as he chooses to eat of the cheapest sort 
of fbod that is not unwholesome. ^ 

, If he has friends to afford him what may be more agreeable, 
be may thep enjoy the bounty of his friends ; and the provi- 
Bioii made for him by the public will be saved. To Iock pti- 
stfners up, and make no provision for them at all, is to expose 
the greexer part of them to the miseries of famine, through all 
its stages, of torture, disease, and death ! 

That this djneadfiU alternative should have been embraced^ 
and the former simple and easy expedient overlooked, i|i any 
age or country, may well seem extraordinary ! The practice 
hcver could have bqgun, except in a barbarous age, when in 
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matters of policy men are extremely sh6r(«sighted and unre- 
flecting ; and coitduct themselves by the impulse of accidental 
and immediate circumstances, that is, by chance, rather than 
by a cool and comprehensive view of all the facts which bear 
upon a case. And when a practice, however wrong, is once 
introduced, and has been permitted for a time, it is wonderful 
how men become reconciled to it. What an imensibiltty 
they contract to the evils of which it is the patent ! Nay, bow 
often tbey become fond of it ; and are ready to quarrel with 
those who advise them to alter it ! To what a deplorable ex* 
tent, for example, do^s that pernicious weakness prevail in 
this country! where, if an evil has only long continuance oa 
its side, it is sure to meet with a cloud of supporters I where 
evils, if they are only of an ancient date, are generally held to 
be no evils ! even if they should amount to the awful atrocity 
of starving hundreds or jjerhaps thousands of innocent peisons 
every j ear in prison for want of food ! 

[To be continued.] 



Of the Manners and Ctistoms of the People ofCayor^ Sin^ and 

Sdllum. 
[ContiDaed from pagie SI.] 



In the last number of the Philanthropist I finished nay de- 
scription of the manners and customs of the people of Cayor, 
Sin, and Sallum ; but as Mr. de Villenenve, who, it may be 
remembered, enabled me to give it, furnished me also with 
many anecdotes relative to other nations, situated either conti- 
guous to Cayor, or further up in the interior of the country, 
and as the map given in the Pliilanlhropist, No. 3. extends 
to most of these, I thought it would be injudicious to go to a 
new sulyect, bctbre I had gone through what may be said more 
properly lo belong to the old. ^ 

The country of Oualo, beginning above Fort St. Louis, is 
bounded, if we look into the map (P^hilanthropist, No. 3.), on 
the west by the river Senegal, on the north by the river Sagwc- 
ray, on the east by the country of the Independent Poules, and 
on the south by Cayor. The Moors made incursion into this 
country about five years before Mr. de Villeneuve visited itj 
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and killed the kin^. Considering themselves from this mo* 
metit the lords and disposers of the soil, they took the liljerty 
of appointing to the throne. The person they proclaimed was 
a negro, born in Oualo ; a weak man, but a relation of the 
former king. This person, or Bmc, (tor Brae is the heredi- 
tary name of the king of this district, as Dum^l is that of the 
king of Cayor,) reigns at the present day ; but he is tributary 
to tl»c Moors, who live on the northern siile of the Senegal, and 
who, considering him as a creature of their own, rob and plun- 
der in his territories as often as they think proper. 

The island of Biffeche, as the same map shows us, is formed 
by two rivers ; by the Senegal on the one side, and the Saguc- 
ray on the other. This island is in the possession of a certain 
Seignior or Lord, who has the hereditary title of Bequio. 
This Seignior, or Bequio, holds it of Brae, and gives him a * 
certain number of oxen annuali^i, besiJcs artaiu articles of 
merchandise, for the tenure. Hence both countries, both On* 
alo and Bifieche, are in fact in the possession of a tribe of 
Moors. 

The ranks of life, discernible in Oualo and Biffeche, are the 
same as in Cayor ; consisting of the kiuir, the blood royal, 
the people, and their respective slaves. The kings, however, 
are not so absolute, both Brae and Bequio being obliged often 
to be cautious of their contluct, so as not to displease their 
roasters on the other side of the river. Thus, for instance, 
both Dam^l, BarsJq, and Barsallum, executed the Great Pil- 
lage, which was described in the former number, whenever 
they were in want of money, or, which is the same thing, 
whenever they were in want of what would procure it, namely, 
slaves ; and there was no person to oppose them in so doing. 
But in the two countries now under consideration, though 
both Brae and Bequio exercise this pillage at tirkies, they dare 
to do it but seldom, lest they should be reported as anticipat- 
ing the prey of their masters. 

They govern by the same methods as in Cayor; for t%? 
country is divided into provinces, and there is an head-oificer 
to each. They have a similar military establishment, but not 
so large as in the other case. They have taxes too of a like 
sort, and for the like purpose. Their jurisprudence ako is 
similar. Their crimes, also, and their punisiiments are alike, 
every penalty for every violation of the law being the condem- 
nation, either of individuals or of whole families, to ibreign 
slaverj'. 

With respect to their viUages, streets, public places, or 
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fornms, (where all public consultations arc held, and matiers df 
fcohtroversy scuttled,) houses, furniture, fences^ common depto 
for milict or grain, the same (k'scription will do for these, as 
has been given of those in (Jayor. 

With respect to agriculture in these countries, it is unibrtu* 
nately at the lowin^t ebb, being often insuthcient for the sup- 
port of the inha))i(ants. Tliis is entirely owing to the state of 
msecurify in Avhich they live; for the Mooi-s, considering 
Ihemn^vcs as tlieir masters, never hesitate, when the gains (K* 
the gum*season are over, {6 make new profits by trying to seiae 
them, in order to make money of tncm as slaves; nor are 
Brae or Bcqulo disposed to resist these incursions at the peril 
of tlieir own existence as governors, while their own person^ 
have the privilci^e of securily, and while tliey are allowed, in 
a small dcgre<*, to acquire property for their own gratifications 
in the same manner. These marandcrsj who have been before 
said {o inhabit the northern bank of the Senegal, have no 
houses, or fixed habitations, but live in tents, which tlicy 
strike as olU n as they choose to remove to another place. They 
live almost entiiely by pUuukr. They go out sometimes in 
parties of five or six. Tliey cross the Senegal at Cor and 
other placts, when the^ purpose to steid the inhabitants from 
Oualo. They cross tlie river by swimming, both themselTCf 
and their horses. That their arms atid ammunition may be 
Kept dry, they make a small bedof strdw on sticks fastened to- 
gither, in which they place their mhskets, pistols, and daggers,' 
and push it before or drag it after them across the stream. 
When over they mount their hors(»s, and, i>*alloping across i( 
small part of the country of the Independent Pouies, they arrive 
in the kingdom of Oualo. They then adviuice in it for two or 
three leagues, sometimes more and sometimes less, according to 
the plan of their expeditions. 

It they meet with any negroes in their way, they seixe them; 
if not, they conceal tluir.sclves and their horses in the woods 
near the different villages where They srx'k their prey. If soli- 
tary men, or if women and children come out, they rush from 
their hiding placrs, lay hold of them, and gallop off with 
them. If, on the other hand, five or six men come out mixed 
with women and children, they discharge their mOskets at 
once, kill the m^n, and gallop off with the rest. In the case 
of wbmen and children being made captives, they tie these 
behind them on hors(»bj»ck. The body of the woman or cliild 
touches the back of the Moor, io which it is fastened by oo€ 
«f their country cords. The Moor, while galloping, has al* 
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ytny^ one of the hands of the womao or child in his own, tbq 
fingers of which he tarns his Iie;id and bites, either by way of 
punishment, or with a view of silencing them, if tliey attempt 
to create an ahirin by noise. The men are ofien tied by the 
bands to the tails of the horses, and thus pulled along, the. 
riders whipping the liorses qn, and other Moors following tho 
iniserable victims A\i!h a whip at their backs. At other times 
they are bound to the back oT a camel, whicli these robbers 
jake with tl^cm, when their incuisions do not extend for from 
the river. Carrying off their booty in this manner, they repair 
as quickly as possible to the Moorish tents. 

It happens sometimes, however, that they cross the Senegal 
in larger boJies. In thiis case they do not conceal themselves 
as bciorc. They contrive only io surprise a village in the * 
night, when they attack it at pnce, and carry off all the inhai 
bitants they can seiz<\ 

In the sanie utnnner as they make their incursions into 
Oualo, they make them into the IslaiiJ of tiifieche. The 
marks of their devastation are but too evident. It has been 
noticed in a former numlxjr, that in Cayor, Sin, and Sallum 
there Were several deserted villages, the inhabitants of which 
had either fled higher up the country, or had retired into the 
woods. Much more is this the case in the two countries now 
under our consideration. Almost every creek has been ran- 
sacked, and most of the villages disturbed at one time or an- 
other to get possession of their persons, The miserabk inha- 
bitants know not what to do, nor where io fly for safety. The 
tord of Btfleche and the king of Oualo are unable to protect 
them ; fiir {he first, as has l)een before observed, is tribut^iry to 
the second, and the second to the Moors. In the time of seed 
,and harvest they are obliged to remain in their villages, to be 
near tlieir land, Tor the purposes both of sowing an:l of getting 
in their crops. At these seasons, therefore, they keep an extra- 
brdinary look-out ; and, if attacked, defend themselves as well 
as they can. When these seasons are over, it is customary 
for them, that is, for two or three villages to join together in 
a common wntch, so as to be reiidy, when called, to assemble 
a^inst the incursions of the Moors. United in thb manner by 
orie common tie of interest, they live on what their lands have 

Eroduced them. ' On the return, however, of seed-time and 
arvest they separate, and go back in little broken cQmmui 
nities to their native spots. But, whether united or separate, 
they live in a state of constant anxiety and alarm. It is imi^ 
possible adequately to describe the ideas, which these miserable 
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people have of (he character of the Moors. The name, by 
which the latter have been always known to them, is Nais, in 
the same manner as thoy have been known by tlie app-UattoQ 
of Moors to us. Such a man belonijs to the Nar Nation. 
Now this word is not only the national name of lhe>e barba- 
rians, but has become a word in the language of Oualo and 
Bifl'eche, in consequence of the infamous conduct of the for- 
mer, to convey to the licarer thd united characters of a liar and 
a thief. It is now constantly used in familiar intercourse in 
these two senses, and as frequently as Sakend, the original 
negro-word to express them both ; such itlcas have these jjoor 
people of the rapacious conduct and treachi^ry of the Moors, 
indeed, according to Mr. de Villeneuve, they are so habituated 
to robbery, that scarcely any person of any complexion can 
escape without losing something, if long among them. They 
arc even expert at thieving with their feet, which are always 
bare ; for if any thing should have ftllen upon the ground 
that is worth having, a Moor will look the owner of it in tlic 
face, and at the same moment contrive to take it up with his 
toes, and convey it with wonderful dexterity by means of the 
same to his companions, who are behind him. Their whole 
life in short is a scene of robbery, and the Negroes have there» 
fore well applied their national name to denote the characters 
described. Of these barbarians it may be further observed, 
that, when they have conveyed their captives to the northern 
bank of the Senegal, they lodge them in their own tents, from 
whence they convey them again to Fort St. Louis, which is 
the place of their sale. To every five or six captives so sent 
is allotted an armed party of not less than nine or ten Moors. 
The reason of so large a number of the latter is, not because 
nine or ten are necessary to guard five or six miscKiUe van- 
quished beings, some of whom are frequently in a wounded 
state, but because the Moors are even so distrustful of one 
another, as well as of the Europeans who buy them, that they 
will all be witnesses of .the bargain made. If the place where 
they cross the Senegal be at no great distance from Fort St. 
Louis, and other circumstances should intervene, thev drive 
their captives befiire them, and march on foot : but if they 
cross above the village of Cor, and are four or five days jour- 
ney from the Fort, they repair to their camels. They put the 
women and children upon these, and frequently ride them- 
selves. In this way they travel. At night they contrive to 
get to the tents of such of their countrymen as they know \aa 
be scattered in the way, where they sleep in security with their 
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plunder. In the morning tbey set oiF a^ain. When they* 
arrive at Fort St. Louis, they ofter their pris^)ner8 for sitfe; birt 
are so avaricious, and so suspicioun of being defrauded, that, 
inclodin^ the time of making their bargains and of examining 
the goocis to be given them in exchange, it is sometimes four 
days before a single Negro can be sold. Having disposed of 
their booty, theyrcturn home to watch their oi^portuiiity for 
tref»h nivages. 

In such a state then of insecurity as the inhabitants of Ou- 
nlo and BifFeche must constantly experieooe in consequence of 
their vicinity to, and their political connexions with, the 
Moors, it cannot be expected that agriculture shoukl be in as 
high a state of perfection as it is either in Cayor, Sin, or Sal- 
lum. Where men do not know that they shall ever lie per- 
mitted to gather what they reap, they will never cultivate to 
any great extent ; and as what they do wiil bo done under jEbar 
and alarm for their own personal safety, it cannot be supposed 
that ft will be. done well. Hence, as was observed before, the- 
culture of the ground is at the lowest ebb in these eoui^ies. 
It may be observed also, that the stationary trades or occupa- 
tions there are not so numerous as in Cayor and the two king- 
doms before mentioned. Of all the manufacturers the smith is 
tlie most courted and employed among them, as he makes the 
beads of lances, spears, and arrows for their defiaice. The iti- 
nerant employments are ihere also at a stand. The Laob^, 
described m a former number as living in the woods of Oualoff, 
and making wooden utensils, and carrying these for sale into- 
CJayor and other parts, never venture into Onaloor Biflecfa^ 
for fear of being fjeizecl by the Moors, and carried by theoa 
Into slavery. Upon the same principle it is that the natives 
themselves seldom follow any itinerant calling, no one strag- 
gling irom home being safe from surprise on the part of these 
lawless marauders. 

The country which comes next under our consideration is 
that which The Philanthropist, No. 3, distinguishes by the 
name of the Independent Poules. This country is bounded on 
the north, as we see thereby, by a portion of the Senegal 
which reaches from Cor to Podor. The town of Podor, how- 
ever, is not to be found in tlie said map, but is to be supposed 
^ at such a further distance up the river, that, if the windings of 
' it were to be fciken in, it would be sixty leagues from the. 
island of Fori St. LoiiLs. It is bounded. on the south by 
Cayor and the empire of OoaloflF, which latter country is some* 
times described undar the titles of JaUoff aod Ws|ilo£ Oft/ 
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the ViT^ it is boundefl by OuMo, and on the east by the De* 
pendent Poules. This latter kin^ont \s\m is not \o be found 
in thfc siiid map ; but if a line \Wre drawn at right angles to 
the Scnegtil on the supposed site of Podor, this line woold 
sliow where it begins, and represent tlie boundajry intended 
Xo be described. 

The people whose territories are thus described, are named 
in some maps as I have jtist mentioned them, namely Poules,. 
but in others are termed Phulis, Fulis, or Foules. They arc 
called Independent^ because there is no one who can call liim«> 
self King of the whole land. The knd indeed so called it 
broken into small parcels, and to these parcels beb^ so many 
petty goyernments. To each tribe there is a petty l^ignior or 
Gbieflain, who is elected by the people, and whose power is 
limited by the same. 

One would hare thought from this account of the pditiod 
constitution of the Independent Poules, that not only ag^ricul- 
tore, but manufactitres, as exemplilied in the statirnnMrr mid 
itinerant employments of Cayor, 8in, and Sallum, would have 
flourished among tliem, (heir governments affording from their 
very nature a scope for freedom of action, which would have 
\eA lo that happy issue. But the reverse of this is the case, 
as they are but little better ofi' in these respects than the inha- 
bitants of Oualo and Bidcrhe. The same causes indeed will 
always produce the same effects ; and as thegreal cause of the 
disaavaritages under which the people of Ouah> and Btftcfar 
have laboined in point of these civil improvements was shows 
to be their per^nnl insecurity, so this is the cause of similar 
disadvanta^ among the Independent Poules. This personal 
insecurity has been brought about, so as to be realiied^ in two 
ways. In the first place, tlie norrthem bank of the SenqnJ 
from Cor to Podor is hept pretty constantly inhabited by 
successive swarms of Moors. Now the Moorish character is 
aiike thrmtghout. As (hey are said to have been Nars by 
name,, so they are Nars by nature. In the same oKmner as 
they have been described to rob in Oualo and Bitieche^ so, 
dfossiiig tlie river on horseback, they extend their ravages 
alang its southern banks betweea Cor and Podor, attack* 
iAg the Independent Ponies ; and to such a pitch of audaci^^ 
ty have these rufflaus arrived, that when noobjedB of plunder 
hsyxi offered there, they have galloped on for the same purpose 
into the very tenritories of Oualoff. Secondly, the otfi^ient 
tribes of the Ind£pendent Poules aie themselves in a .stale of 
oontinual vaifare^ ihe.ont with the other* There afei how* 
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lev)^, no feffuhf batiles between them. Tbej ^na&k only ; 
finr the whole is a scene of robbery ; and these akinaishes bapr 
pen withoat any provocation on dlfaer side. In short, they 
«ebe and plnmier where ihty can. Not content with whai 
th^ have gained in the course of these internal waiB, they 
aometimes imitate the example of the Moors, and make incur*- 
aimis into Ooaloff, where ti^y seize such of the inhabitants as 
thfiy find defenceless, and carry them off far sale. Thus be- 
tween tfaanselyes on the one hand, and the Moots on the other, 
their state of insecurity is such, that their political freedom as 
indiyiduak cannot stimulate them to useful exertion. 

• Such of the Independent Poules as become thus tlie victinn 
of robbery or arc made captives in their wars with one act- 
other^ are sddom conveyed, like the farmer, to Foit St. Louis 
by land, but, in consequence of tlieir greater distance from H^ 
by water. Their conveyance thither is usualiy by means of 
Mrhat is called the Podor fitet. This |ieet consists of decked 
vessels fiom ten to sixty tons. The former are navigated by 

. five or six Negroes, and the latter by from six to forty according 
as ibepf increase in size. This fleet, consisting of such vessels, 
and so manned,^ is called the Podor fieet, because it is con- 
stantly emjployed far a season in going from Fort St. Louis to 
Podor to fetch millet, ivory, gum, and other articles of the 
produce of the country, and Javes. When these have been 
put OD board, the tieet returns, and takes in, in its way back, 
such oAer slaves as tiie Independent Ponies have to dispose of 

' OB one side of the riv^, and the Moors on tbe other. The 
caieocs being landed at Fort &i. Louis, it goes up again to 
Po£dt, and returns as before. The voyage up and down is 
genially from fourteen to seventeen days, and the season froni 
January to July. 

There is one other country in these parts, concerning which 
M. de ViUeneuve collected some intbrmation, and whicli it will 
be so agreeable to tlie reader \o receive, tliat I oannot withhold 
it, though the country in question be not inclttdcd in the map< 
TTie situation of it, however, may be easily supposed ; for it is 
bounded by the Independent Poules on the east, and by the 
river Sen^^al on tiie north. It begins* at Podor, and stretches 

• farwatd with the river towards Galaro. It is calkxJ tije king- 
dom of the Dependent Fulis, or Foules, or Poules. It is so 

• ciUed, because all the people contained in it, contrary Ui the 
usage of the Independent ones just n|ent;onod, are subject ito 
ope King. 
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The last King, in regular succession, -of tbc Depentkmi 
Poules, whose hcrcflilary name was Scratic, like that ot Bt^qwo 
of Biffeche, or that of Brae of Oualo, or that of DamM of 
Cayor, died in the year 1785. Immediately upon his death 
9^ person of tlje name of Almammj, who had been his roanu 
bou or priest, having seen by long experience the injuntioe as 
well as impolicy of continuing things ns they were in the late 
reign, usurfwd the throne. A Imamray's justice and iiiadom 
had b<>en so conspicuous and so well kno^n in the country, 
that his fellow-citizons almost unanimously came forward and 
supported him in the act ; and he retained his si(ttatioi« three 
years afterwards (when Mr. de Villcneuve left Africa) to the 
great joy of' his people. 

His first act was to discard and abolish for eves the title of 
Seratic, and to substitute his own country name. 

Having settled the title of his government, he resolved upon 
establishing personal security among his people. He brgaa 
his reign therefore by opposing the ravages of the floors, 
who were often suflered, in the time of hibi timid piedecesbor, 
to make incurhions into the country with impunity for the 
purpose of getting slaves. This oppctsition was so highly re- 
sented by these barba ians, that they instantly assemiited thttr 
tribes, and, making a common cause of it, swarmed into his 
tenitories with a view of dethroning him and .taking away his 
life. But Almammy, apprized of their coming, coUected the 
whole moveable force of the country, and, putting himself at 
the head of it, gave them battie. He was seen every whiffe 
encouraging his men, and spiriting them up by his ^un ex- 
ample. He not only at length slew the principal King ol the 
Moors with his own hand, but, defeating the different swanks 
of armies with great slaughter, he obliged them to Oy with 
precipitsition to the Senegal, where but few of them escaped 
to their former tents. 

His ncKi step was to prohibit the sale of (he persons 
of men, and to abolish personal slavery throughout his qwi^ 
dominions. 

This measure was in the next year followed up by another, 
which consisted of an* attempt to stop the slave-trade in other 
parts. AccorJingly he gave it out in tiie bt^iiming of 17iS7, 
that whereas slaves, made in other distant countries, had bcro 
accustqmed to pass, in their wuy to Foit St. LjuIs, over that 

fart of the river Senegal which was the northern boundary of 
is dominions, no such passage should be allowed than ia ia- 
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tsxe ; and accordingly at the proper season of tbe year ho pat 
his decree hito execution, by stopping those slaves who wei*e 
coming in the GaL\m fleet from Bumbarra. 

The Ficnch Senegal Company, alarmed 'at the spirife^l 
€afbfcement of this alict (for French slave- vessels were then 
lying in the roads waiting for the return of the Gal^m fleet) 
«cnt a rcmoastrance to Almammy, and demanded that the 
Bambarra slaves should be permitted to pass. This remon- 
strance, however, proved ineflerlnal. They tempted him nelt 
•by many and rich presents. But he sent them back, adding, 
that he would not only hinder the route of the slaves for that 
year, but as long as he should live ; and that if the Whites 
should attempt any depredations on his subjects in consequence 
«f bis determination, he would retaliate. 

Having thus prepared the way for the personal security of 

his Bufageiis, he invited them to a!]^ricul(urc, and to the manu- 

iactnring of many of those articles which thvy had been 

obh'ged to buy from others, but the matcruils of which their 

own country aftordecl. And hore I am obliired to rccrret, that 

after having interested the reader and brought him to the view 

of cheerful prospects, I am to leave him without being able 

logive any, \\\e least, further account, either of Almamray 

himself, or of his proceedings, or of the succ ss of the s^ame, 

. or whether at this moment he be even alive or dead : for in 

about two months after he sent back the rich present which 

tbe French Senegal ("ompany had offered him, all coinmunica- 

tion was cut oft* bv himself b/tween his own subjects and the 

Whites ; so that Dr. Spaarman, and two other gentlen^en who 

were then waiting at Fort St. Louis, to prosecute by order of 

the King of Swe<len their discoveries in Africa, were o')liired 

lo leturn to Europe. SfKin after this M. de Vilh^euve also 

left tbe country, having been recalled witli General Boufllcrs 

imd otbef oiiic^ to France. 

ALFRED. 



Qii the Citnlization of the Indians in North America. 

Xmb observations under the signature of Alfred (page 8, &c) 
<' On the most rational Means of promoting Civilizition 
in barbaiotts States/' appear to be self-evidt^nt. With rf- 
i^ect ip tUe 4^bcvigine» of North America, I apprehend th6^ 
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are incontrovertible ; and abundantly ydrified bj the hislorjr 
of every attempt to introduce the knowledge reqaisite to ic- 
formation from the savage state. Without pisesuming to lint 
the operation of Divine grace, ive may rationally infer, that to 
begin the benevolent work with religiouf instrtietion only^ a^ 
fords almost as hopeless a prospect a$ would the endeavour to 
convey it without the aid of an interpreter. The first aijgu- 
ment used must apply to the senses ; and practical eacaapltt 
of the benefits intended, precede the inculcation of abi^act 

Srinciples, either moral or religious. To thb plan of prooa- 
ure the permanent success of every attempt in North Ame- 
rica, and probably every where dse^ may be attributed. A 
profitable cultivation of tlie soil cannot rationally beexpedod 
until the field is inclosed, and prepared by the eBsdioataiiu of 
its weeds for more useful productions. 

To those en^raged in attempting the ci vilizatbn of the North 
American Indians the principal obstacles have arisen fton 
their ardent attachment io personal liberty ; and a consequent 
aversion to every species of restraint, continually exciting their 
jealousy of encroachment on their hunting-grounds ; as iwelt as 
to excessive indulgence in the use of spirituous liquorB^ to 
which they appear to be extremely addicted. Fmr food, as 
well as clothing, their principal dependence is on the chase. 
Of the fe^ vegetables cultivated, maise was the chief avtide, 
but so much exposed from their erratic kind of life, (and 
{particularly in their wars,) that the crop afibrds a very preca- 
rious supply of bread. As game became scarce, remoralsto 
districts in which it is more abundant were frequent ; and 
especially as an hour's labour of one or two of their youngs men 
supplies a comfortable shelter from the weatlier : they are thus 
habitually reconciled to privatbns of .what we call theiM«f- 
saries of life ; and this state so independent of them, enabks 
us to account for the improvidence in times of pfenty for fotwe 
wants so generally .characteristic of savage nations. Bat 
to what we can attribute the attiichment to such a life, mani« 
festcd by their jinglo^jimerican prisoners -taken in war, and 
that formed by a very few years residence among them, is a 
question of more difficult solution. la the terrible Indian war^ 
which^ encouraged by the French, commenced alx>ut 1754, 
and continued but about four years, iiiany of the frontier white 
inhabitants were taken prisoners, and adopted in the families 
of their captors. On the close of that war, the indiaiM agreed 
to collect those prisoners, and deliver them up at certatn sta- 
.tion^ tathobe appointed to receive them. Such aa Moogtil 
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to Pewisjlvania were thence inducted into the Jnterfor, and 
hahed in the frontier towns, whence their restoration to theit 
relations was most easy. Those of mature a£;e, wilhout doubt, 
geuerally enjoyed theur liberation : but the younger classes 
almost as generally manifested a strong aversion to return ia 
civilized life. This aversion had considerably retarded the 
execatk>n of that stipukition in the treaty ; and continued so 
strong, that the officer who had conducted the last remainder 
to the town of Lancaster (the most internal of the then frontier 
towns, and where the compiler of these pages saw them,) told 
him he had never been engaged in a more difficult service : 
nor did the utmost vigilance he could exert succeed in pre- 
Tenting several of the younger class from escapinef, with Inaian 
agility, to a state they had probably entered with inconceiv- 
able horror ; but to which a very few years had thus strongly 
attached them. 

Such attachments no human endeavours are so likely to 
lesBen, as those which offer ocular demonstration of the superior 
advantages and comforts the Indians would derive from con- 
fining their exertions within narrower limits, and seeking in an 
improved cultivation of the soil, a supply of food and clothing 
&r more certain and plentiful than the precarious one ac- 
quiied by their former habits. This first step in rational civi- 
lization, would gradoaily prepare them for the effi^cts so admi- 
niiy described by Dr. Robertson in his History of Charles the 
Fiftk, as resulting from the introduction of Christianity among 
na&ms emerging from a state equally barbarous ;-— effects yet 
more excellently illustrated by the inspired penmen of the Okl 
and New Testament ; and in disinterested, persevering endea- 
vours, ui the promotion of which we may confidently nope for 
the Divine blessing. 

With those who believe that of ^' one blood all nations" are 
mode, the susceptibiiit^ of the Pagan to the immediate divine 
infloence must b« admitted. A belief in Grod is antecedent to, 
and prepares for, faith in the means appointed for man^s redemp- 
tion. That the Indian nations of North America have long, 
if not always, acknoA^ledgod a supreme Being, the Creator of 
the universe, we have abundant evidence. Jn Smith's H istory of 
New Jersey (page l49) appears a strong recognition 6( it, by 
OckanickeT^ (an old king, who died at Burlington in 1681,) 
GO aj^intiiig his successor. The author adds, that one of the 
Eaglisb settlers, present on the occjj^ion, remarking that there* 
was ^' a Great Giod who created all things ; that he gave nlan 
aa understanding of what was good and bad ; and after this life 
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gfcift arded the sfood with bfassings, and the bad according to tltcii* 
doiitgK ;" the (l>ing chief ansvered, '♦ It is wry truc^ Jt it 
CO. There are two patlis ; a bread, and a strait ]}ath. The 
vorst, and ihe ^catebt nnrnber^ go in the broad ; the best, and 
fe^vetit, in the strait path." At many conferences with In- 
dians on reli^ioQN subjects, their acknowkdfirement of the Di* 
Tine attrihut's has been so fi elingly evinctd, as to remind the 
bearer of the astonishment of the disciples, (rclatixl Acts x. 
45,) that '* on tlie Gtntiit's al>>o was poured the gift of the 
Holy Ghost,*' — ^the neceb&ary Reparation to further spiritual 
i}lumination. 

It ivould far exceed the limits proposed for thcfc ohserva* 
tions, to enlarge them by adducing other particular instanat 
of indiau religious susceptibilily. But 1 will not withhold 
from the reader what will adord him a pretty correct £:enerai 
idea on this subject. It is a letter Irom Courad Heisery {% 
German, long tlie provincial Indian interpreter tor Pennsyl- 
vania, and a colonel of its militia,) written in answer to the 
lequest of Ckri^ophtr Sower^ (also a German,) who knowing 
the opportunities of observation which Conrad's official em* 
ploymcnt had aflbrded in a long course of years, had requested 
Lis se!itinie4)ts of the religion of the Indians. He sa^'s, 

'' I write this to give an account of what I have observed 
amongst the Indians, in relation to their belief and confidence 
in a Divine Being, according to the observations I have made 
from 1714, in time of my youth, to this day. If, by the word 
religionj people mean an asisent to certain creeds, or the oh* 
servance of a set of religious duties, as nppointeil prayers, 
pinging, preaching, baptism, &c., or even hi^alhenish worsliip ; 
then it may be said, 'the Fiie Nations and their neigbbotirit 
have no reli^rion : but if by religion, we mean an attraction of 
the soul to God ; whence proceeds a confidence in, and hun- 
ger after the knowlalgeof him; then this people must be 
allowed to have 8ome religion amongst them, notwithstancKog 
their sometimes savage deportment. For we find amongst 
tlicni some traits of a confidence in God alone ; and even some^ 
tiroes (though but seldom) a vocal calling upon him. I shall 
give one or two instances of this, that fell under my own ob- 
servation* 

** In the year 1737 I was sent, for the first time, to Ornrn- 
dagOj at the desire of the Gtivernor of Virginia, I set out the 
latter end of February, very unexpectedly, for a journey of 
500 English miles, through a wilderness wtiere tiiere was nei- 
titer road nor path ; and at s4ich a time of year ^bcn creatures 
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coukl not be met with for food. There were a Dutchman* 
mhd thiee Indians with me. When we were 150 miles on ouY 
jonmey, we came into a narrow valley, about half a mile 
broad, and thirty long ; both sides of which were- encompassed 
with high mountaii>s, on which the snow lay about three feet 
deep : in it ran a stream of water, also about three feet deep, 
which was so crooked, that it always extended from oue side of 
tlie valley to the other. In order to avoid wading so often 
through the water, we endeavoured to pass along on the slope 
of the mountain, the snow three feet deep, and so hard that 
we could walk upon it : we were obliged to make holes in the 
snow with our hatchets, that we might not slip down the 
mountiin; and thus we crept on. It happened that the old 
Indian's foot slipped ; and the root of a tree by which he held 
breaking, he slid down the mountain as from the roof of a 
house ; but happily was stopped in his fall by the string 
which fastened his pack hitching to the stump of a small tree* 
The two Indians could not come to his aid, but our Dutch* 
fellow traveller did ; and that not without visible danger of his 
own life : I also could not put a foot forward till I was helped. 
After which we laid hold of the first opportunity to go down 
again into the valley, which was not till we had laboured hard 
for half an hour with hands and feet. We had observed a 
tree that lay directly off from where the Indian fell ; and when 
we were come down into tlie valley again, we went back about 
100 paces, where we saw that if the Indian had slipped fouc 
or five Daces further, he would have fellen over a rock 100 feet 
perpenuicular, upon craggy pieces of rocks below. The Indian 
was astonished, and turned quite pale ; then with outstretched 
arms and great earnestness he spoke these words : / thank the 
great Lord mid Governor of this world, in tliat he has had 
mercy upon rne^ ojid has been willing I should live longer: 
which, words I at that time set down in n^ journal. This 
happened the 23th of March 1737. 

" The 9th of April following, while we were yet on the 
journey, I found myself extremely weak, through the &tigue 
oif so bng a journey, and the coU and hunger I bad sufiered ; 
and ttierc having fallen a fresh snow of a£out twenty inches 
deep ; also beins: yet several day's journey frqm Onondago, 
in a frightful wilderness, my spirit failed ;.. my body trembled 
and shook : I thought I should fall down and die : I stepped^ 
aside, and sat me down under a tree, eitpecting there to die. 

« Probnbly a German ; ai the term Dutch in North America U not tXclnsiYely 
appUed to the natlvef of UoUan4. 
TOL. H. Z 
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My compani6ns soon missed me. The Indians came tiack, 
and found nie sitting there : I told them in one word I vroM 
go no fiirther ; I would die there. They remained silent a 
while : at last the old Indian said, My dear companion^ thou 
hast hitherto encouraged us^ wilt thou now auite give up f 
Bemember that evil days are better than ^ood aays ; Jot when 
we suffer much we do not sin ; and sin will be driven out of us 
ly suffering ; but good days cause men to sin ; and God cannot 
extend his mercy to them ; but contrarywise, when it goeih evil 
with us, Ood hath compas^on on us. These "words made me 
ashamed : I rose up, and travelled on as well as I could. 

*^ The next year I went another journey to OnofidagOj in 
company with Joseph Spanhenberg and two others. It hap- 
pened that an Indian came to us in the evening, who had 
neither shoes, stockings, shirt, ^un, knife, nor hatchet : in a 
word, he had nothing but an old torn blanket and some rags. 
Upon inquiring Whither he was going, he answered, to Onou" 
dago. 1 knew him, and asked how he could undertake to go 
80 long a journey, so naked and unprovided ; having no pro- 
Tisious, nor any arms \o kill creatures for his sustenance. He 
Answered, he had been amongst enemies, and had been obliged 
to save himself by flight ; and so he had lost all. This was 
true in part ; for he had disposed of some (^ his things amongst 
(he Irish (traders) for strong liquors. Upon furtiier talk he 
toH me, very cheerfully, that God fed every thing which had 
Kfe; even the rattlesnake itself, though it was a bad creature; 
ind that God would also provide that he should come alive 
to Onondaso ; he knew for certain he should go there ; that 
it wa^ visible God was with the Indians in the wilderness^ be* 
(pause they always cast their care upon him; but that contrary 
io this, the Europeans always carried bread with them. He 
was an Onondago ; his name was Anontagketa. The next 
day^we travelled in company ; and the day following I pro* 
vided him with a knife, hatchet, flint and tinder ; also sraoes 
and stockings ; and sent him before me to give notice to the 
Council at Onondago that I was coming ; which he truly per* 
fonned, arriying there three days before us. 
" Two years ago* I was senft by the Governor to Shamokiny 

;n account *of the unhappy death of John Armstrongs the 
ndtan trader : after I had performed my errand, there was a 
^ttfA pfeoairedy to which the Governor's messengers were in- 
vited: there were about one hundred persons present; l» 

• Near Uw middle of tbe IStJi ccniory. 
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whom (after we had io great silence devoured a fdt bear)> the 
eldest of the chiefs made a spoecb, iii which he said, that bi/ 
a great misfortune to three of their breihren, the white man had 
been killed ly an Indian : that^ nevertheless j the sun was not 
set, ("meaning there was no wor^) it had only been somewhat 
darkened by a small cloud* which was now done away ; he that 
had done evil was like to be punished, and the land to remain in 
peace. Therefore he exhorted his people to thankfulness to 
God ; and thereupon began to sing with an awful solemnity^ 
but without expressing any words, the others accompanying 
him with their voices. Aner thej had done, tlie same Indian 
with great earnestness spoke these words : Thanks, thanks be tp 
thee J thou great Lord of the worlds in that thou hast again 
caused the sun to shine, and hast dispersed the dark cU)ud* 
The Indians are, think !'' 

These details are intended to disseminate correct ideas of the 
North American Indians in their present state, and assist the' 
leader's judgement of the means most liki ly to improve tlieir 
civil and ftligious condition ; and by no meai;is to depreciate 
the labours of those who, in preference to the measures recom- 
mended in these pages, (and doubtless with the purest inten- 
tions,) have thouglit it rigiit to devote them more exx^Uisivel^ 
to religious instruction. The success of a late attempt of tb;s 
kind may be inferred from the following account of it, ex- 
tracted from an American newspaper, of the 27ih of April 181 1^ 
in which the speeches are stated to have been taken down by^ 
gentleman who was present, and written sentence by sentence,; 
uiat from the Indians, as translated by tlie iiiterpreter. 

" In the summer of 1805, a number of the principal chieJ^ 
and warriors of tlie Six Nations (principally Senecas) assembled 
at Buffalo Creek in the state oi New York, at the jparticular 

request of the Rev. Mr. , a missionary from the state of 

jMassachusetts. The missionary being fiurnished with an in- 
terpreter, and accompanied by tlie ^gent of the United Statts 
for Indian afiairs, met the Indians in council, when the follow- 
ing talks took place. 

" Agent. — * Brothers of the Six Nations! I rejoice to meet 
you at this time ; and thank the Great Spirit thab he has pre- 
served you in health, and given me anot^ier opportunity gf 
taking you by the hand. 

** ' Brothers ! The person who sits beside me is a friend who 
has come a great distance to hold a talk with you. He will 
inform you what his business is ; and U is my request you 
will listen with attention to his word;^.' 
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*^ Missionary. — ^ My Ariends ! I am tbankful for the oppor- 
tunity afforded us of uniting together at this time. I had a 
great desire to see you, and inquire into your state and wdfane. 
¥*or this purpose I have travelled a great distance, being sent by 
your old friends the Boston Missionary Society. You will re- 
collect they formerly sent missionaries among you, to instruct 
you in religion, and labour for your good. Although they have 
not heard from you for a long time, yet they have nol. forgot- 
ten their brethren, the Six Nations ; and are still anxious to do 
you good. 

" ' Brothers ! I have not come to get your lands or your money ; 
but to enliffhten your minds, and instruct you how to worship 
the Great bpirit agreeably to his mind and will, and to preach 
to you the gospel of his son Jesus Christ. There is but one 
way to serve God ; and if you do not embrace the right way, 
you cannot be happy hereafter. You have never worshipped 
the Great Spirit in a manner acceptable to him ; but have all 
your lives been in great errors and aifrknes(s. To endeavour to 
remov*^ these errors, and open your eyes, so that you might 
see clearly, is my business with jou. 

. ** * Brothers ! I wish to talk with you as one friend talks with' 
another; and if you have objections to receive the religion 
which I preach, I wish vou to state them, and I will endea* 
your to satisfy your minas, and remove the objections. 

" ^ Brothers ! I want you to speak your minds freely ; for I 
wish to reason with you on the subject ; and, if possible, remove 
all doubts, if there be any on your minds. The subject is an 
important one ; and it is of consequence that you ^ivc it an 
,eany attention, while the offer is made you. Your friends, 
the Boston Missionary Society, will continue to send you good 
^nd fiiithful ministers, to instruct and stren^hen you in rdi* 
gion,if on your part you arc willing io receive them, 

** * Brothers ! Since I have been in this part of the country, 
I have visited some of your small villages, and talked with yoinr 
people. They appear willing to receive instruction ; but ns 
they look up to you as their elder brothers in council, they 
want first to know your opinion on the subject. 

*^ ^ You have now heard what I have to propose at present, 
I hope you will take it into consideration, and give me an 
aiiswer before we part.* 

" Aftet about t^Vo hours consultation among themselves, the 
chief, commonly called by the white people Red Jackety 
(whose Indian name is Sagnyn IVhathah^ which interpreted, is 
fyeper awake J rose, and spoke as follows ;' 
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" ^ Friend ai^d Brother ! It was tlw will of the Great Spirit, 
that we bhouM meet together this day. He orders all things ; 
and has griyen us a fine day for our council. He has taken hie 
^rment from before the son, and caused it to shine with 
brightness upon us. Our eyes are opened that we see clearly ; 
our ears are unstopped that we have Ix^n able to hear dis- 
tinctly ^the words you have spoken. For all those favours we 
thank the Great Spirit, and him only. 

*' ' Brother ! This Council Fire was kindled by you. It was at 
your request that we came together at this time: we have lis- 
tened with attention to what you hove said. You requested us 
to speak our minds freely. This gives us great joy ; for we 
now consider that we stand upright before you, and can speak 
what we think. All have heard your voice ; and all speak to • 
you now as one man : our minds arc agreed. 

'* ' Brother ! You say you want an answer to your talk before 
you leave this place. It is right you should have one, as you 
aie a great distance from home ; and we don't wish to detain 
you. Biit we will first look back a little, and tell you what 
our fathers have told us, and what we have beard from the 
Vhite people. 

^ * Brother ! Listen to what we say. There was a time when 
our forefathers owned this great island. Their seats extended 
from the rising to the setting 5un : the Great Spirit had made 
k for the use of the Indians. He had crei^cd the bufialo, the 
deer, and other animals for food. He had made the bear and 
the beaver : their skins served us for clothing. He had scat- 
tered them OTer the country, and timght us how to take them. 
He had caused the earth to produce corn for bread. All this 
he had done for his red children, becau^ he loved them. If 
we had some disputes about our hunting ground, they were 
generally settled without the shedding of much blood. But an 
evil day came upon us: your forefathers crossed the great wa** 
fer, and landed on this island : their numbers were small : they 
found friends, and not enemies. They told us they had fied 
irem their own country for fear of wicked men ; and had come 
here to enjoy their religion. They asked for a small seat : we 
took pity on them ; granted their request ; and they sat down 
amongst us. We gave them corn and meat : they gave us 
poison (alluding as supposed, to ardent spirits) in return. The 
white people had now tbund our country : tidings were carried 
biick, and more came amount us ; yet we did not fear them. 
We to(rft tliem to be friencls : they called us brothers. W6 
heUeyed them^ and gave them a larger seat. At length their 
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numbers bad greatly increased : ikey wahted more land : 
tbey wanted our country. Our eyes ivone opened ; and wc 
became uneasjr. Wars took place ; and Indians were hired to 
%ht a^rainst Indians ; and many of our feofit were destroyed. 
.1 liey also brought strong liquor amongst us : it was strong and 
powerful, and has slain thousands. 

^^ ' Brother ! Our seats were OBce large, and yours were small. 
You have now become a great people, and we have scarcely 
a -place left to spread our bknkets. Y<m have got our country, 
but are not satisfied ; you want to force your reKgion upon us. 

*' * Brother! Continue to listen. You say you are sent to 
instruct us bow io worship the Great 8pirit agreeably to his 
mind ; and tliat if wc do not take hcrfd of the religion which 
you teach, we shall be unhappy hereafter. You say thai you 
are right, and that we arc lost. How do wc know this to be 
true ? We understand that your rdigicm is written in a book. 
If it was intended for us as well as you, why has not tJie Great 
Spirit given it to us ; and not only to us, but why did he uqH 
give to our forefathers the knowledge of thai book, with the 
means of understanding it rightly ? We only know whi^ yoii 
tell us about it ; how shall we know whom to believe, being 4> 
often deceived by the white people ? 

^' * Brother ! You say there is but one way to worship and 
serve the Great ^ipirit. If there is but one religion, why do 
you white people ditler so much about it ? Why not all agne, 
as you can aU read the book ? 

'^ * Brollwr ! We do npt understand these things : we wefe 
toM that your religion was given to your forefath^, and has 
been handed down from father to sob. We also have a relt« 

5 ion which was given to our forefathers, and has been handed 
own to us their children : we worship in that way : it teucbes 
us to be thankful for nil the favours we receive, io love each 
other, and to be united : we never quarrel about religion. 

^^ ' Brother! The Great Spirit h»s made us all ; but be has 
made a great difierence betwc^^n his white and red cklldrea :-^ 
He has given us ditierent complexioas and difierent customs. 
To you he has given the arts : to these he has not opened oilr 
eyes. We know these things to be true. Since he has made 
so great a diflcTence between us in other things, why may we 
not conclude that he has given us a different religion, aiccord- 
ing to our understanding ? The Great Spirit does right : he 
knows what is best for his chililren. We are satisfied. 
. ^* 'Brother ! We do not wish to destroy your religion, 6r 
take it from you. We only want to enjoy our own* 
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** ' Bf other ! We arc told that you have been preaching to 
the white people in this place. These' people are our neigli- 
boiirs: we arc acquainted with them. We will wait a Utile 
whiJe, and see what effect your preaching has upon them. If 
^cfind it does them good, makes them honest, and less disposed 
to cheat Indians, we will then consider again of what you have 
said. 

** ^Brother ! You have now heard our answer to your talk : 
uid this is all wc have io say at present. As we are going to 
part, we will come and take you by the hand ; and hope the 
Great Spirit will protect yoii on your journey, and returu you 
safe to your fricnas.' 

" As the Indians began to approach the missionary, he 
rose hastilv from his seat and replied, that he could not take 
them by the hand, — that there was no fellowship between the 
religion of God and the works of the devil. 

** This being interpreted to the Indians, they smiled, and 
tedred in a peacoible manner. 

** It being afterwards suggested to the missionary that hi» ^ '. 
reply to the Indians was rather indiscreet, he observed that h<? , 
supposed the ceremony of shaking hands would be received bv 
them as a token that he assented to what they had saidt- ^ 
fiein^ otherwise informed, he said he was sorry for the ex- 
pressions." 

The reader may derive amusement, if not information, from 
the following further iliustratbn of the Indian charact^, al- 
though on a diflerent subject. It is in a speech delivered in a 
Jublic council at Genesee River y November 21, 1798, by 
TenayawaSj commonly called the Farmer's Brother \ and after 
being virritten as interpreted, was signed I)y tlie principal chiefs 
present, and sent to the legidature of Jfcw York. 

" The sachems, chiefs, and warriors of the Seneca nation, 
to the sachems and chiefs assembled about the Great Council 
Fire of the state of New York. 

" Brothers ! As you are once more assembled in council, for 
thfe purpose of doing honour to yourselves and justice to your 
country, We, your brothers, the sachems, chiefs, and war- 
riors of the Seneca nation request you to open your ears, and 
give attention to our voice and wishes. 

^* brothers I You will recollect the hite contest between you 
and your father the great king of England. This contest 
threw the inhabitants of this whole tslaml into a great tumult 
and commotion, like a raging whirlwind which tears up the 
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17S Civilization of the Indians in North America^ 

trees, and tosses to and fro the leaves ; so that no one lowwf 
from whence they come, or where they will fidL 

** Brothers! This whirlwind was so directed by the Greal 
Spirit above as to throw into our arras two of your infant cbil- 
dren« Jasper Panish and Horatio Jtmes. We adopted tbem 
into our families, and made them our children : we loved them 
and nourished them : They lived with us many years. At 
len^h, the Great Spirit spoke to the whirlwind, and it was 
still; — a clear and uninterrupted sky appeared ; — the path of 
peace was opened ; and the chain of friendship was once roqie 
made bright. Then these, our adopted children, left us to 
seek their relations. Wc wished them to remain among os, 
and promised, if they would return and live in our country, 
to give each of them a seat of land, for them and their child* 
ren lo sit down upon. 

" Brothers ! Thev have returned, and have for several vean 
pa^t been serviceable to us as interpreters. We still feel our 
hearts beat with affection for them ; and now wish to fulfil the 
promise we made them, and reward them for their services. 
We have therefore made up our minds to give them a seat of 
two square miles of land, on the outlets ot Lake Erhf about 
three miles below Black Rock ; beginning at the mouiii of a 
creek, known by the name of Scoy-duquaydes Creek; running 
one mile from the river Niagara up said creek, thence north- 
erly, as the river runs two miles to the place of beginning ; so 
as to contain two square miles. 

** Brothers I We have now made known to you our minds. 
We exjject and earnestly request that you will permit our 
friends to receive this our gift, and will make the sanuj good 
to them, according to the laws and customs of your nation. 

" Brothers ! Why should you hesitate to make o«ir minds 
easy with regard to this request ? To you it is but a little 
. tliinor. And have you not^ confirmed the gifts of our brothers, 
the Oneidas, the Onondagers, and Cayngas, to their inter- 
preters ? And shall we ask, and not be heard ? 

" Brothers ! We send you this our speech, to wbicli n* 
expect your answer before the breaking up of your Great 
Council Fire*." 

How far the introductory measures, adopted in conformity 
with the general ideas suggested in the preceding pages oa 

* Thf ri^ht of p^-emption, in the pnrchase of land from the Indiaoi, beiiH( 
s^rorod by law to the United States, prohabl}' octasioned this applrcatloo t» 
that of New Vork in behalf of Parrish and Jones. 
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Oie ** CivQization of the Indians in North Anicrica," can be 
practicalty pursued in the benevolent atrempt to civilize Afri- 
ca, remains to be shown: but much will depend on a local 
knowledge of the country, and the manners of its inhabitants; 
asd if any one possessing those requisites will offer his senti* 
inents on the important subject, a few pages of " The Fhi-» 
lanthropLst*' cannot be ocQupied more satisfactorily to a con- 
siderable number of its Headers. 

Alfred^ an author already recited, in contributing valuav 
ble intbrntation respectin;^ the people ofCayor, Sin and Sallum^ 
has aet^n example worthy of imitation, with respect to other 
districts on the extensive vVestem Coast of Africa. . 
{To be coijlinued. J 

jin Account of the Soup Society in SpUalfields. 

A VOTICE harinsc been given at the close of the last number, 
that the £]ditor of The Philanthropist was desirous of receiving 
^n account of any successful attempt to promote the comfort 
of the poor ; I trnst that a description of the manner in which 
the Soup Society in Spitaltields is conducted may not be un« 
^ceptabie, especially as the distress of the manufacturing 
classes in many parts of the kingdom is now so great, that 
every comprehensive scheme for mitigating the sufferings of 
this highly useful body of our countrymen will merit atten- 
tion, and a plan that has been found in a great degree effec- 
tual cannot be too generally known. The history of the ori- 
gin of this society is instructive and encouraging, inasmuch 
as it shows bow much good may be ultimately effected by the 
Liboursof a few obscure individuals in the first instance. 

In Spitalfields and its neighbourhood, many hundreds of 
families of industrious poor are not able to procure as much 
bread as is necessary to satisfy the cravings of hunger. They 
only who visit these districts, and go from house to hquse, can 
have any adequate idea of the misery that prevails during a 
scarcity of a)rn, or a stagnation of trade. The former of 
these causes of distress operated at the first institution of thq 
society, but now they are both combined. 

In the year 1797, an individual deeply affected with the 
sufferings of the poor in Spitalfidds, many of whom were in a 
state of absolute starvation, resolved to procure, if possible, 
the co-operation of some of his friends in a plan for affording 
relief to a few of the worst cases, and to ascertain which were 
really such, b^ performing domiciliary visits. He communi** 
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eated his idea to a friend. On more matute consideration, how* 
ever, the field appeared so immense, and any sum they cofild 
liojpe tp raise by private subscription so inadequate to anj 
thing like general relief, that it seemed quite necessary to de* 
vise a plan more extensive in its operation. In reflecting (hat 
eheap^nd nutritious food was the objt^ct, the efforts of Count 
Rumford at Munich naturally occurred ; b»it it occurnti afeu 
that the poor of Bavaria and th ' pot>r of 'En^rland were a 
iiflerent description of people. Something of the kind bad 
been attempted at Birmingham, but it was yet to be tried whc* 
ther there mii?ht not be insurmountable pnjmlices in Ibe vmj 
of the plan. These two persons, however, called a met ting of a 
few of their friends at a private house, wherein the subject 
was disciis^etl, and it was concluJed to meet again on an early 
day, and that every one present should bring as miMiy of his 
jfriends as possible. At this meeting near twenty were present, 
and thfc company resolved to form themselvies into a society 
for the purpose of supplying the poor with meat soup at a 
penny per quart. A subscription was immediately (*ommenced, 
the society lapidly increased, and in the course of a few days 
.a committee was forn^ed. Subcommil tees were appointed to 
draw up rules ^nd regulations, and by a division of labour 
^ in this way, the society was quickly organized. The snbcom« 
mittee appointed for that purpose soon rpet with elii^iUe pre- 
mises at No. 53, Brick Lane, Spitalfields, and no time was 
lost in adapting: them tothe purposes of the institution. Tickets 
were printed, and is>ued to the subscribers. On the first day of 
delivery the visitors attended, under no small degree of 
anxiety as to the result of their experiment. It succeeded, 
however, to their utmost wish, the applicants paid the 
penny per quart with cheerfulness, and carried home a supply 
o/ foioa \\hich they could not have prepared of equal quality^ 
themselves, for four or five times that sum. The committee 
purchase at the first hand at wholesale prices, meat, faarlevj 
&c. of prime quality; and as every thing is done by sub-; 
committees and individaals, from the purest and most disin- 
terest^ motives, there are no salaries for clerks, no commJssion 
to agents : the only expense beyond that of the ingredients of the 
soupisthe rent ofthe premises, the hireof servants to prepare the 
soup under the inspection of the visitors, and a moderate allow* 
ance to thesuperintendant* In the choieeof the latter the com* 
miltec was most fortunate ; they found a married woman pos- 
sessing every requisite qualification for the office, which she 
has continued to discharge with great credit to herself and 
benefit to the institution down to tl^ present day. The limit| 
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#f tb& commfuiication will not permit me to detail the various 
improvemeots pointed out by experience and gradualljr 
adopti'd ; but a brief statement of the manner in which th^ 
charity is now conducted, may not only serve to promote si* 
milar attempts in large manufiiicturing towns, but will also 
furnish a most important lesson to the wnde community. The 
InemberB of the commiitee are of different religious de* 
nominations ; they meet once in two weeks at six o'clock in the 
evening, at the Soup House : here Dissenters and Churchinea, 
forgetting their httfe differences of opinion in other respects, 
unite cordially together in the work of christian benevolence ; 
the committee is numerously attended, and the business trans- 
acted with great regularity and decorum. The sight of so 
many respectable persons, of various religious sentiments, act- 
ing harmoniously for the relief of suffering humanity, is indeed 
an impiessive ami edifying spectacle. Tnis is one of the tri- 
umphs of philantbropv, peculiar to the ))resent day, over that 
intolerant, narrow, and bigoted spirit which is in effect crying 
out, '^ Stand by thyself, come not near me, fori am holier thab 
tbou/' (See Isaiah Ixt. 5.) This Institution, with the BiUe 
Society and that for the education otall the Poor on the liberal 
l^n of Lancaster, will show, not only that Churchmen and 
Pissenters may unite beneficially for the noblest of purposes, 
but it will tend to make worthy characters better acquainted 
with each other ; it will dissipate fears, remove prejudices, 
and, by uniting the energies of all the virtuous part of the 
community, accomplish objects which they could not sepa- 
rately have obtained.— The committee, deeply sensible that 
the success of every charity maiuly consists in personal in^ 
spectioTiy and in a scrupulous an(l minute attention to all the 
Details connected with it, has framed its regulations accord- 
ingly—a coastant oversight is kept up by the members of the 
committee in rotation, and the whole so contrived as not to 
press heavilv upon any individual. The following By-LawA 
will show the manner in which the business is conducted. 

By-Laws of the Committee of the Spiialfields Soup Society. 

U THAT this Coinmitiee do meet once in two weeks, subject ncrer* 
theless to the call of the Secretary, upon the requisition of Six of its 
Members. 

9. That this Committee do meet at Six o'clock in the Evtoingy the time 
to ue determined by the hiiddle watch of three, and that every Member 
be liable to a fine of One Shilling, who shall not come into the Comr 
uittee Room before the reading of the List of Members be concluded^ 
without an excuse decpied r(;asonable by a majority of the Memhcrt 
present. 

8. That not less than nine Members shall constitate aQuonim for trans* 
Acting busmess. 

4, That the Treasarer be appointed Cbainuui of this Committee; -aad 
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that it be the duty of tlie Chairman to read the fnir MinutM, tn kt?cf 
order, thd to put »uch questions as maj come before theComouttce daria^ 
it< sittings. 

5. Tliat if the Chairman be not in the Committee Room before the read- 
ing of the List of Members be concluded, the Members present shall be 
at liberty to choose n Chairman frr^ among themselves. 

6. That in consequence of the pOwe- vested in this Commiteee by » 
General Meeting of the Scxricty, of electing its own Members, socb 
elections be determined by Bfillot, not less than four negatives to exclude. 

t. That no Member of the Committee sliali absent himself during its 
fittinc without permission from the Choir. 

8. That the order of business in the Committee, after readins: o*rf 
the List, and bnlloting for new Members, be first to receive the Report of 
the Subcommittee appointed to examine the Visitors* Book. Sdlj. To 
read over the Minutes of the last Silting ; after whicb^ new propositioDi 
shall be taken into consideration. 

9 That the daily Visitors, or their Substitutes procnred from ftaion<; 
the Members of this Committee, appointed to assist at the preparation of 
the Soup, attend at Six o'rflock in the evening, precisely, for that purpose, 
under the £ne of Is. for absence at the precise tiuie^ or of 3s. 6d. fur total 
absence. 

10. That this Committee considers the regular attendance of its Sab- 
Committecs appointed to assist at the delivery of the Soup, essential to 
the proper support of the Institution, and tlierefore that no 6ne can be 
imposed adequate to the default of any one Member of those Sab«Com^ 
tnittees, or of his Substitute, who must be procured from among the 
Members of this Committee. Nevertheless, it is acreed, that every Mem* 
ber who shall not himself, or bySuhstitute, in his turn, be at the Soup 
Jionse at the precise time for delivering the Soup by the dial at the House, 
shall forfeit the Sum of Five Shillings. 

^ 11. That the Morning and Kveuing Visitors do severally note lo the Vi- 
iitors* Book the precise time of their coming by the dial in the House. 

12. That all Moneys received by the Treasurer for Fines be appro* 
priated to the use. of the Society, in defraying the expenses attending 
Its MeetingS| and to such uther pur{>oses as may appear eligible to this 
Committee. 

13. That no Member of this Committee shall, either directly or indirrctlj, 
derive any emolument from this Institution. 

By the following arrjingcraenf, a printed copy of which is 
distributed to e:»cb of the members, it comes only to the torn 
of the same individual to attend at the making and distribu* 
tion of the 8oup once in three wc^^ks; and the days being 
fixed, every one knows his time. If however, from illness or 
some unavoidable cause, he Caimot attend, he must find a 
substituteyroTn among the cf/mmiitee ; and those termed Super- 
numeraries at the bottom of the list, will be naturally looked 
to to supply the deficiency. But instances rarely occur of 
any one or the committee being absent from his post, much 
less of deserting it without providing a substitute ; indeed it 
frequently happens that volunteers from the committee assist 
those upon duty. The following list is m^de out to the end of 
May, in case the committee should deem it expedient to cob*; 
liaue the distribution so long. 
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A U8T OF THE COMMITTEE OF TffB 

SPITALFIELDS SOUP SOCIETY; 

With^he Appointments for the Delivery of Soup, 
During the present Season, * 1 8 1 1 - 1 8 1 2, 





NlMEl. 


Resiocnces. 




X i 

i 1 


s 


i 


8 

Monday 


William Allen 

CornHn«i Hanbiiry .. 


Jflougk-cvurtf Lumbard-slftet. . . . 
Ditto 


30 


iO 

77 
1 

ib 
> 

7 

8 

9 
30 

10 
SI 

11 


10 

ii 

13 

U 

i7 

17 

Ts 

19 

4 

i5 

5 

i6 

:7 
6 

7 
c'8 

8 
i9 


if 
■iS 

3 
9A 

4 

5 

?? 
6 

Ti 

2h 

9 
30 

10 
81 

li 

IV 

is 

14 
16 

n 

— 

19 

ib 


13 
14 
15 

Tg 

17 

lb 
^0 

Ji 
i 

22 

is 

1 

6 

^7 

7 

8 
>9 
9 

10 

iT 


4 
?5 

5 

7 

( 

S(> 
11 

15 
^4 
Tb 

— 
lb 

i'q 

29 


S 
Tmsday 


John Siffken 

Joseph Sandenion . 


10, London Plau^ Hackney .... 
%OtdJewry 


4 
fVednes, 

5 

Tkurtday 


R. Christmas 

Abraham Evans . . . 


SI, Steward-street 

63, Bishop^gate Withonl ...... 


Samuel Mamh, Jun. 
Tboreaii Pace 


54, ManteH- street 


hib, IVhitechaptl..., 


6 
Friday 


James st)cppard,Juu. 
ftichard Sanderson . 


School-house Lane, HatcHJfe Cnus^ 
6, Old Jewry 




Saturday 


Bernard Harri:>on . . 
William Moline .... 


Bi'kk Lane '. 

1 , LcadmhaH-'itreet 


— 


Monday 


John Sanderson, Jun. 
Dan^l Bell ilanbury . 


6, Old Jewry 


Plough-court,, Lombard-street . . 

"jJl, Vine-courty Spitatfietdt 

8, Old Jewry 


S 

Tiiesday 


Edward Meyrick... 
Sumey Barclay 


4 

fTtdaes. 


Robert Lum 

John Cook 


^0, Sietcard'Street 


n, Booth' at rrets ^pitaffelds 


5 


JuM'pb Compton .... 
Thomas Kinccy , . . . 


Huolh-streelf Spita/Jieda 

iVhitsi hnpel Hoad 


6 
Fhday 

SofvrJay 


John Arch 

James Curtis . » 


CornhiU 


11, 0!d Fish-street 


Salnnel Woods 

Joseph Bntt WaMson . 


George Yardy Lombard-si rett . . 
!^t. Mildred:s-couri^ Poultry ...•. 




2 
JTonrfffy 


Samuel West 

J. B. Sowerkrop .... 


8, Billiter-lane 


_ 


T? 
15 

Ti 

n 

18 


Vine-streety Minorie4i 


S 


Samuel Compton .... 
Joseph Williams .... 


booth-streety Spitatfelds 

i4, Jewry-street 


4 
Wednes 


Samuel Simmons, Jun 
John S. Moline .... 




1 , Leadeuhall-stieft 


Prince Bdw.-tt. Mile-end A«d 2 own 
Booth-street^ Spita[fie!ds , . 


5 

Thursday 


John Me»er 

Robert Compton .... 


6 


Peter Bedford 


:}V, Steward- street 


R.Barrett 


25, King^s Head-court^ Beech-si. 


7 
Safnrfffiv 


Richard Clara nee . . 
Thomao Spencer . . . 


94, Minaries 


6% Hithopsgate Within 


. COMMITTEE DAYS. 




6 
^0 


S 
17 




IS 

i7 


11 

23 


JiMcpH Allen, Siticard'st. HpUaijUid*, WiUiara Fry, St. MiUired'p<rt, Poultry. 
T. F. Buxton, brick-lam, Joseph Fry, rfi7/o. ' 
John Cue, Kingsland Road. P. P. Grellier, ITormtrooir-sfretf. 
Thomas Comptoii,£ooM-s/.Spi7a{^/<f». Sampson Hanbury, Briefclunt. 
William Evans, 66, flijAoi>«^fl/e>>'i/A<w/. William Hale, JVood-itreet.Spitalfieldi. 
JoKpl> Foster, Bromley* WilHam Philips, Oeorge-yrd. Lombard" 
Joseph T. FoKter, iii7to. John Sanderson, 6, Old Jewry. [»^ 
John Fry, fVhifec/iapel. Sparks Moline, Lttadfahatt-street. 
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Its jlccount of the Soup Society in Spitatjields. 

It lias "been found of great advantafi:e to appoint sub-com- 

Sittees for particular purposes. Thus there is a sub-committee 
three members to provide the meat, another for barley and 
peas, a third for pepper and sah, and a fourth for onions ; one 
also for in^;)ecting the visitors' book, whose duty it is to bring 
forward any remarks reconled in that book which fnay appear of 
sufficient consequence to engage the attention of the committed 
at large. Tliere arc other sub-committees for diflferent purposes. 
All buis must be passed at the committee, and are paid by a 
check signed by the chairman and two members. 

Privileges of Subscribers. 

Every subscriber has the privilege of issuing six recom-^ 
mendations per week, until the number of applicants' exceed 
the means of supply* The following is the form of the recom- 
mendation. 

/ recommend 
Uving at 

having in family^ to receive 

Quarts of Good Meat Soup, on paying One Penny per Quatt^ 
at the Soup House, Brick Lane, Spitalfields. 

18 

Subscriber. 

Apply at No. 5S, Brick Lane, Spitalfields, bctweeu the Hours of Ten mod 
One on the Working Days of llie Week, 

The subscriliers should, if possible, visit every person to 
Ivhom they give a recommendation, and it is also necessanr 
that they should be very particidar in filling in the exact resi- 
dence of the applicant, persons of this description being not 
to easily found as those in the richer classes of society. The poor 
person takes the recommendation to the visitors at the Soup 
House. It is here nura!)ered, put upon a file, and the applicant 
leceives a ticket in its stead, bearing the same number as that 
put upon the recommendation. The latter being preserved, 
the name and residence of the parties may at any time be ob- 
tained, by reference from the number of the ticket, of \fhich 
the following is the form. It is usual to allow oiie quart of soup 
to every two persons in a family,- 
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tr It if re^oest^d that this TICKET may be kept rleaii,and not lent or dbpbieA 
of, and the Number remembered, in case it should be lost. 



Spitalfidds Saup Society. 
INSTITUTED 1797. 
Deliver to No. |) Quart 

Of Good Meat Soupy at One Penny per Qkarty 
Oil Moiidayi, Wednesdays and Fridays. 



March 2 


4 


6 


9 


11 


13 


1(). 


18 


^20 


23 


25 


27 


30 




AprU 1 


3 


6 


ft 


10 


13 


15 


17 


'20 


22 


21 


27 


2t> 





(j^ Old Halfpence will ie refused. 

Apply at So. 63, Brick Lanb, Spitalfiblds, between the Hoan of 
Ten and Twelve. 



At first the applicants were served with soup every day ; • but 
on account of tiie distress in 8pitat fields, thenuml)ers increased 
so rapidly, that the committee was obliged to adopt the plan 
of dibtributiiig it only every other day to the same persons ; and 
that there might be no confusion, half the tickets were printed 
with red ink and half with black. On one day, then, all the 
black tickets came, and on the next day the red, and so on 
alternately. 

(Jomposition of the Soup. 

In the boilinff-house are five cast iron boilers of different ca- 
pacities, capable of making from SOOO to about 3300 quarts of 
^up. The boilers are all numbered, and the proportion of the 
ingredients for each, fairly written out and pasted upon a board^ 
which is hung up in the Soup House for the use ot the visitors. 

The following is the formula lor one of the large boilers^ 
]rhich furnishes from 700 to 800 quarts of soup. 

Beef SOOlbs. 

Scotch barley 100 

&)lit pease --•--••- 76 

Onions -----.•.- 10 

Salt 15 

pepper ••■' 15 02. 
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The original intention and the practice for some time was, im 
make the soup principally from shins and the coarser pieces of 
beef, as clods, stickinirs, &c. but the society I as for some 
time adopted thfe plan of buying quarters of beef only, lest 
the demand on the market for coarser pieces should, by raising 
the prict*s of the^e in greater proportion, l3e of prejudice to in* 
dividual, who may liave been in the habitof providingthem* 
iselves with these, and these only. Every article in the soup ii 
of the best quality which can be procured. 

Kvery quart of this soup contains the essence of about five 
ounccsof beef, and nearly three ounces of solid barley and pease. 
It possesses the advantage of being ready cooked. Two or three 
quarts of it, if mixed with boiled potatoes, would furnish a sa- 
voury meal for a krge family. Three men are employed to 
cut up the meat, make the soup, &c. and a woman to pare 
onions, and assist the superintendant. 

Duty of the Visitors. 

The visitors wbose turn it is to deliver soup on any given 
day, must be at the Soup House precisely at six o'clock ort the 
preceding evening. The men having previously healed a pro- 
per quantity of water nearly to the boiling point, the visitors 
having entered their names in the book, unlock the larder, and 
see the meat weighed w hich was left on the last evening. Thig 
they enter Joavm in the proj^er column^ They then see the 
meat weighed which was sent in on that dav, examine its qua«> 
lity, and enter the weight in the book. They nejct advert to 
(he recoii\mendation of the last visitors as to the quantity to be 
made ; see the meat appoitioned out to each boiler according 
to the prescribed formula ; and stand by while it is cut into small 
pieces and put into the boilers; they also. see the barley and 
J5ease weighed up in clean w<K)den tubs, and set by in proper 

Sroporlion for each boiler. Tl»e whole of the meat being intnv* 
uced, and the water brought to boil, the fires are banked up, 
the visitors see the men out of the premises, lock up the larder, 
^nd give the keys to the superintendant. The meat is left to 
simni<?r all niglit. During this time it bccomrs thoroughly 
stewed down, and the fleshy fibres equally distributed through 
the whole n»ass. The men comeat six o'clock in the morning, 
rouse ujp the fire^, add the barley and pease, and at eight 
o'clock the onions, pepper, and ^alt ; and the Avrfblq is kept 
constantly stirred until it is served out. 
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Account of the Soup Society in Spitalfields. 181 
The Evening Report is made in a book ruled as under. 



SOUP-HOUSE.. .Evening. 

r 

Present < 



18 



Weighed the Meat left Yesterday, and found - - 
Price. I lbs, ") Weighed 
> and 
I J found 

Total 



Butcher's Bin.— Beef, 



Meat put into Boiler No. I, - - 

No.S, . . 

No. 3, . - 

No. 4, . . 

No.S, - - 



lbs. 



Meat kit 



Pirepared Barley and Pease, Salt, Pepper, and Onions, as per 
the Receipt. 

. REMARKS. 



On the next morning the same visitors attend before ten 
o'clock, and enter their names on the side of the book prepared 
for the morning report. In order to prevent loss of time in 
disputing whether the money be good or not, the committee 
has ordered that only penny pieces, new halfpence, or silver be 
taken. One of the visitors is generally employed in giving 
tickets for new recommendations ; the other in taking the mo- 
ney, and marking the tickets, in order that any ticket should 
nc^ be supplied more than once on the same day : this is pro- 
vided for by drawing the pen through the day of the montn on 
which the ticket is to be presentea : the applicant on paying 
the money receives a little ticket, with a figure expressive of the 
number of auarts for which he has paid, and with this he 
passes on to t^e place of distribution, where the soup is served 

2b 
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by a ladle or measure, containing one quart ; the applicant 
then passes out by a different door from that at which he 
entered. 

The committee has been very4anxioos to ceconomize the titne 
of the poor, and improvements su^i^gested by experience have 
shortened the Ume of delivering the soup to limits scarcely cre« 
dible ; for some perhaps will not without difficulty be brought 
to believe that upwards of three thousand^quarts are daily distri«> 
buted to above one thousand j)ersons applying on behalf of their 
respective families, their money taken, and their tickets naarked, 
in less than two hours and a quarter on an average : it has 
been done frequently within the two hours. The average of 
the detention of each person during the delivery, from the time 
of entering the house at one door and quitting it at the other, 
is about thirty-eight minutes ; and as a great number of those 
who come for the soup, are either children, or aged persons past 
any very beneficial lal>our, it is evident that not much valuable 
time is lost in fetching it. 

In order to shelter the poor from the inconveniences and daur 
ger of being exposed to the weather, the committee has found 
means to receive about three hundred persons at once under 
cover; and to. prevent that violence and confusion which at 
^rst were subjects of just complaint, a kind of railing or maze 
has been constructed, which insures order by obliging each 
person to follow in regular succession to the place of serviW. 

The soup being all delivered the doors are shut, the visitorg 
count the money, tie it up, and put it into bags, together 
with a statement, as follows: « 



SOUP-HOUSE of 18 

> Visitors. 

Quarts of Soup sold l^aQuating to jt 
Silver 
Copper 



A duplicate is left with the superintendant for the treasurer. 
The bags are then sealed and left in charge of the superintend 
dant. The visitors fill up the blanks in their book^ and add any 
lemarks they may ^ink necessary. 
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SOUP-HOUSE.. .Morning. 18 

Present < 

Began to deliver soup about 

Finished about 

Sold Quarts of Soup £. 

Coppr, ^ ^ } ^'«* "P> ^"d 1^^ ^"'^ 

Account given to for the Treasurer. 

Tickets given for new Recommendations, beginning with No. 

and ending with No. 
We recommend the Visitors this evening to make |dx>ut 
Quarts of Soup. 

REMARKS. 



The average daily quantity of soup delivered is above 
3100 quarts, and the daily consumption of the following 
articles as under : 

Beef - - . . 856*8. 

Scotch Barley, that is Barley 

with the husk taken off ^ 426ibs. 
Split Peas - - - 3 1 Tibs. 

Onions ... 40ibs. 

Pepper - . - sfts. 14oz. 

Salt . - - 62fts.. 

It is calculated that when all who partake of the soup in 
families are taken into the account, that a meal is thus fur- 
nished for 7000 persons everv day. The beef alone which ea- 
ters into the composition ot every quart, costs the Institution 
Two-pence at the wholesale price : if this portion of meat 
were distributed to the poor, raw, it must be cooked ; if roasted 
or fried, besides the expense of fire, there would be waste : if 
boiled, some of the gdutine, one of the most nutritious parts, 
of the meat, would be dissolved out by the water; but in 
this mode of cooking the whole of the nourishment is pre- 
served. 

The difference between the cost of the aoup and money paid 
by the poor occasions a loss to the Institution of more than 
J 50/. per week. This is supported by subscriptions from va- 
rious benevolent individuals, by liberal contributions from the 
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bankers, fire-offices, merchants, and principal fradesintii, 
aided by donations from the City of London and the Bank ; a 
committee at Lloyd's cofTee-house for the relief of the Indus- 
trioas Poor, the East India (V>mpany, the West India Dock 
and Mercers^ Companies, the Royal Exchange Assurance, and 
other corporate lK)dies. 

It had long been an object with some of the original pro- 
moters of this charity to obtain more exact information of the 
particuhir circumstances of every poor family to ^hich the 
soup was distributed, than that afforded by the recommenda- 
tions. Considerable difficulties, however, were opposed to this 
inquiry, and they have only been surmounted in the presejit 
season by the ffallowing method. One of the members of the 
committrc obtained leave to have all the recommendations of 
the present delivery 'down to the 25th of January, sent to his 
house. These recommendations contained the residence of 
the applicants, with the number of their tickets. He first made 
four grand divisions, E. W. N. S. of the Soup House ; and in 
their assortment the recommendations were distributed in four 
piles : each of these piles was subdivided into streets, begin- 
ning with that nearest the Soup House, and the whole so con- 
trived, that the visitation might be made with the least possi- 
ble quantity of walking : this arrangement necessaril v took up 
many days ; in the mean time books were preparing for the en- 
try of cases, ruled in columns according to the foUowing plan. 

WHEELER STREET. 



No.of 
Re- 
com- 
men- 



By 

wbom 
rccDin* 
mended. 



8865 



No. 
St. or 
couri 



A B 



,of Nameof 

the ap- 

t pUcant. 



16 



C D 



Pari*nto. 



Mofbci 

living 



both. 



No. 



Fa- 
ther. 



ChUdren. 



A|«o' 
eldest 



17 



How 



Trade. 



Wei^- 
?er, 



Religi- 
ous pro- 



Bible 



By 

whom 

vIsHed. 



when 



E F 



ISIS 
Feb, 




The books being prepared, the nex^ step was to enter the 
names of the streets at the head of every page ; the first four 
columns were then filled up from the recorrfmendations, and 
above two thousand families entered in this waj : the investi- 
^tion now commenced, and occupied about two months: at 
the cktee the particulars of 1504 cases were entered, and fur- 
nishai a valuable body of evidence, as to the state of a consi- 
derable partof Spitalfieldsand the neighbouring parishes^. The 
misery however thus developed is but a part of what actu- 
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ally exists ; nor docs the present account comprise nearly the 
whole of the ca^>es relievea by this charity. Since the 25th of 
January, when the account was taken, many hundreds of fresh 
tickets hare been ist»ued ; and if all these cases were investigated, 
the totals would be considerably swelled : even then the cata« 
lo^He of woe would be incomplete, as many who greatly need» 
this assistance find it impossible to procure tickets. 

From the imperfect directions in some of the recommenda- 
tions the parties could not be found ; in many instances a true 
description was not given ; some, again, were ashamed to own 
that they had a ticket ; divers were removed, and a consider- 
able number gone into different workhouses : from these causes 
the ascertained cases come far short of the number taken down« 
From the book containing the particulars of every individual 
case, the following tables are formed, in which the number of 
families supplied with soup in every street, with some of the 
circumstances of their situation, are stated. 

In order to abridge the labour of writing, which in the 
course of the inquirv was necessarily very great, asterisks hare 
been employed, and will be found at the head of the three last 
columns : a single asterisk denotes distress, two asterisks greater 
distress, three asterisks particular cases which loudly call for 
further inspection and relief. 

The numbers, when not otherwise expressed, allude to/ami^ 
lies, not individuals; a distinct class has been made of 
weavers, and those depending upon the silk manufactorv, as at 
the present time a large proportion of them are out or work, 
in ffreat part, if not wholly arising from the difficulty of pro- 
curing a certain description of silk from Italy. There are 
above 10,000 looms in Spitalfields and its neighbourhood, and 
by a strict inquiry recently made it appears that 2852 of them 
are unempIoycHl, and that the persons in family depending 
upon those unemployed looms amount to 9709. If, to this, 
loonos not^half employed were added, the number would be at 
least doubled ; and if we further add the dependents on weavers, 
as winders, dyers, warpers, quillers, &c.^we may have some 
fiiint idea of the distress that now prevails. 
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In these Tables, not only particul^tf districts maj be com^ 
jMured ^ith eacb other, but particular streets, anil useful iiifi> 
rences draivn from the comparison, 

' It appears by th^se general statements that the sitoatioa 
of 1504 families has been 'ascertained, that they consist of 7 186 
persons, and that uearly one half of the families had po Bib|e ; 
3bi families are ^parked a^ being distressed for want of work ; 
the number in fact is much greater, hut these 359 were striking 
cases, and are included in those marked with aderisks. 

It is fo^nd that this mode of relief, as far as it has extended| 
has been Substantial, and i§ received with thankfulness by the 
civat bulk of the applicants, many pf M'hom declare, ^liat with- 
out it their families must have starved : indeed, the complaints 
of want of employment are general through many parts of 
these districts, and a sight of the interior of their miserable 
dwellings shows but too plainly the melancholy fact. Upoa 
ihp weavers and their dependents the pressure is peculiarly 
^reat ; many of them, not absolutely without Mork^ declare that 
Uieir cases border on starvation. Having only partial employ- 
ment for the last twelve months, they h^ve been gradnaUy sink* 
Ing, and obliged to pledge, sell, and make away with the little 
properfy acquired by industry and care in belter times ; seme 
of them ar^ reduced nearly to nakedness,^ and deprived of 
every domrstic convenience, while grief and dejection in un- 
equivocal characters are stamped oa their countenances : some, 
in their struggle to hold out as long as possible, haye sold their 
looms, lKdi>, l^edsteads, stoves, ana othcr'articles ; others, not 
cjuite reduced to the same e^jftretnity, have declared their goods 
in danger from their landlords, they not having been able to 
pay any rent for a considerable time ; many are deeply in- 
volved with bakers^ ciiandlers, &c, ; and some, to avoU 
seizure, have removed privately. ' The whole proves, that 
from whatever cause it may have arisen, the present are indeed 
calamitous times ; the explanation of the cause we roust leave 
to politicians ; but the Philanthropist will naturally inquire 
whether spme of the* misery at Jeas^ may not be remtxlied. 
Doubtless mucl^ good might be done if those who are in easy 
Bnd comfortable circumstmces wouk) devote a little ifme to 
the Christian duty of ijispecting into the situations, and! ascer- 
taining the yrants of the poor ; this is real charity : nor should 
any be discouraged bj a l»ur, that thej^ might possibly in a 
ihort tinie iliscoi^ more misery than it would be in their po^mx 
io rdieve : the fact is, that many benevolent person^, who are 
able to contribute largely to the! alleviation of the suferin|;s of 
the poor, nupdy have their attention roused io the shbjecit; 
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tJbey have cSiitn but a very &iut idea of the real miser jr existing 
witbm a short mile of their town residence; but would rejoice 
ill aif opportunity for promoting a rational and well-concerted 
plan. It benevolent j^rsons of tUe middle class of society would 
take the trouble to visit the poor in person, thoy might select all 
those cases for notice, where an hdnest and independent spirit was 
iitraiaing every nerve in a virtuous exertion to avoid the hurailia« 
tioii of soliciting parochial relief ;— I say a virtuous exertion ;•— ^ 
for no one should seek for assibtance t¥hile he has the power of 
helping himself : and the alms of (he parish, in the indiscriminate 
and partial manner in which they are too often bestowed^ are ra* 
ther an encouragement to vic^ than an incentive to virtue ; inso- 
much, that the person obliged to receive them cannot but 
fcel himself degraded from that rank in society wliich he pos- 
sessed before : hence we have numerous instances, eveii in the 
course of the present inquiry, of individuals submitting td 
alipo&it every privation betore they woidd Consent to tall upon 
the parish, which they considered but as one step above tneir 
their last vefuire, the grave. Things, however, ought not 
to remain in this state; immense sums are levied upon th^ 
pnblic for the subsistence of the poor, which, if properly 
applied, woiikl in ordinary times make every deserving poor 
peison onnfortable : but for want of a proper inspection we 
?ire now taxed, not to Support the virtuous part of the poor, 
but to maintain beggary and vice, and to foster those .habits of 
immoralily^ ignorance, and insubordination, which, when 
they ri^ io a certain height, endanger the existence of civi- 
liz^ society. The fact is, that in too general a way, thosa 
parishioners, who from their, rcspeptabilify and independence 
are best qualified for the task, shrink from the labour, are 
excused by a fine, and the business falls sometimes into incom- 
petent hands, and is not unfrequently consigned to those who 
know how to make a profit of the public, with security to 
themselves. I would by no means be understood as wishing U) 
include all in one general censure: bad as the system is, I 
could name parishes where the most respectable inhabitants 
have discharged the common offices with distinguished credit 
to themselves, and signal benefit to the public: these, how- 
ever, are only brii>ht exceptions, and prove, that if characters 
of this description would more generally apply but a small 
pprtion of their time and attention to the cause df the poor, all 

f round for complaint would entirely disappear ; taxes would 
e paid with pleasure, when it was known that they VTere ap- 
plied with integrity ; and even the general bur(fcn on the pub- 
lic would be most materially diminished. It is greatly to be 
wished that some comprehensive plan could be devised for a 
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general inspection inio the state of the poor in every large cil^ 
and town throughout the united kingdoms, and if public-spi'' 
rited individuals T?oukI only make up their minds to devote a 
little portion of their time to the subject, it might easily be 
accomplished. What would prove an insupportable burden 
to two or three, would become comparatively light when dis- 
tributed among twenty or thirty ; the grand point is to pro- 
mote a unity of action among persons possessing virtue and 
intellect in a cause equally interesting to humanity and the 
public. 

A large city like London should be divided into districts of 
a convenient size. In each district a committee might be 
formed of the most respectable inhabitants, who should act as 
guardians of the poor in that divibioii. In the formation of 
the committee, no reference whatever should be had to the reli- 
gious denomination of the parties ; virtue, benevolence, and an 
active zeal for the public good, being the soli requisites. With 
a view to thedivision of labour, this committee should be as 
large as possible ; it might then with convenience subdivide 
the district into compartments, each of which might \m placed 
under the immediate care of a sub-committee. Each sub- 
committee should keep a register of all the indigent inhabitants 
in its compartment, distinguishing between those who receive 
parochial relief, and those who were struggling to avoid it. 
An account might also be taken,of the childien in want of edu- 
cation, and of families having no Bible, with other particulars 
essentially necessary to a thorough kriowled^ofthe state of the 
poor. The larger the eflectiyc committee, tlie smaller might be 
the compartments, and the labour of course would l^ less* 
Books should be kept of particular cases, and the whole might 
be brought to the ^meral committee, which should meet once 
in two weeks, subjt ct to a call in the interim, by a requisition 
signed by a certain number of members. At the general com- 
mit^ e, means might be taken for a minute inspection of the 
manner in which the sums raised by the poor's rates were ap- 
plies!. From a well organizedplan ot this kind, incalculable good 
might result, while the labour being divided, would fall lightly 
on individuals. It may be objected that great difficulty wouU 
arise from the unequal distribution of the poor in different parts 
of a great metropolis ; but (his might be remedied by a com- 
prehensive plan for uniting all the committees. The districfa 
containing but few poor might assist those which were over- 
burdened, and the whole be united to_i:*'ther by one bond of be- 
nevolence. But the main spring in all this must be principle^ 
and a pure and disinterested ardour to do good. 

If the plan should appear too formidable to be adopted as a 
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* " 

^hole, there is no reason i?by it should not be partially tried : 
if it were found to succeed in one or more districts, there would 
be enooun^ement to proceed further ; and in the country it 
certainly mi^ht be adopted with ^eat effect. The origin and 
prepress (^ the Soup Society in Spitalfieids shows, that when a 
eood plan is fbrmea it requires only to be steadily acted upon, 
in order to produce the most beneficial results : and we need 
not fear that any rational attempt by public spirit in the cause 
of the poor will long remain unsupported by British benevo- 
lence. 

When once the mind of man is set upon benefiting his fel- 
low-creatures, new prospects open before him as be proceeds in 
bis course. He acquires new courage from the difficulties 
which he has* surmounted ; his mind becomes more expanded, 
and his zeal more ardent. Like the links of a chain, one good 
thing has a necessary connexion with another good thing, 
though perhaps the affinity was not at once distinctly per- 
ceived. They Mho first projected the Soup Society had no 
idea that it would have been possible to have inspected nar- 
rowly into the circumstances of 1500 fkmiltes : much less did 
they think of mquiring which among them were without . 
BiUes, and how many wanted education,— and yet more than 
Ibis has been accomplished. It occurred to an individual, 
that those pt^rsons who had so generously and disinterestedly 
given up their time to attend the committees and sub-commit- 
tees of the Soup Society, might not be disinclined to promote the 
education of the poor on Lancaster's system. He accordingly 
conversed with an intimate friend who has distinguished him- 
self by his zeal in promoting the education of the poor, and 
they concluded to consult some of the members. The result 
was, the calling a committee at the Soup-House ; and at this 
meeting the subject was no sooner explained than a unanimous 
resolution was4)assed, that the comimny present should form 
themselves into a society for the purpose of erecting schools 
for 1000 boys and 500 girls. Frequent meetings were held, new 
members added, and attempts made to procure rooms large 
enough for the purpose. Jn this the sub-committee was not 
successful ; and it was at length concluded to build on a spot 
of ground at the bottom of Spicer's-street, Brick-lane. Here 
a commodious room was erected, 104 feet long and about 42 
feet broad. This was opened upon the 3d of February 1812, 
by Thomas Harrod, a very able master, and'oue of Lancaster's 
early assistants. The committee is constituted on exactly the 
same principles as that of the Soup Society, and includes many 
<^ its members. The following are its regulations. 
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196 AcctmtU of the Soup Society tn SpUa^eldt. 
BY-LAWS. 

1.— Hint this Committee do meet on the second Friday in evei^ month ; 
subject nevertheless to the call of the Secretary, upon die requisition of 
"Bve of its members. 

2. — ITiac this Committee do meet at six o'clock in the evening, the tkne 
to be determined by the middle watch of three, and that every mem* 
ber be liable to a fine of Is. who shall not come into the committee-room 
before the reading of the list of members be concluded, without an excuse 
deemed reasonable by a majority of the members present. 

3 — That not less than 6ve members shall constitute a quorum for trans- 
acting business. 

4.-.That it be the first business of the Committee, on its meeting, to 
choose a Chairman for the evening from amoug the members present, 
whose dutjf it shall be to read the fair minutes, to keep order, and to put 
such questions as may come before the Committee. 

5.— That no member of the Committee shall absent himself, during its 
sitting, without permission from the Chair. 

6.— That this Committee do eleot its own Members by ballot, one fourtb 
of the Members present objecting, to exclude, and that the ballot be taken 
at the next meeting after a name is proposed. 

T.^That the order of business in the Committee, after electing a Chair- 
man and reading over the list, be First, To read and confirm the minutes 
of the last sitting ; after which new propositions shall be taken into consi- 
deration. 9dly, To receive the report contained in the Visitors' Book, 
ddly, To receive the report of the Treasurer respecting contributions, and 
the existing balance. 4thly, Balloting for new members. 

8.-^That the Visitors, or their substitutes procured Yrom among the 
members of this Committee, do attend at the School at 9 o'clock io the 
morning, and ^ in the afternoon, and that they be present durmg the 
whole of the school-time, under a fiqe of If. for absence at the time of 
opening, and of 5s, for total absence. 

9. — ^I'hat all monies received by the Treasurer for fines be appropriated 
as may appear eligible to this Committee. 

10. — ^That the Visitors do severally note in the Visitors' Book the exact 
time of their coming and leaving. 

11.7— That it be the duty of the Visitor at the School, to attend upon 
such strangers as may desire admission, and to sug^st by minute io the 
Visitors' Book any thing he inay consider useful or important to the (eco- 
nomy of the School. But it is the decided opinion of this Committee, 
that no Visitor should at any time interfere with the business of the 
School, except such interference should be requested by the Master ; and 
if any boy should need reproof, or make any demand of the Visitor, he 
shall take no further cognizance of the same, than by making the master 
or the monitor of the class to which such boy shall belong, acquainted 
therewith. 

Signed by Order of the Commiuee, 

JOHN SANDERSON Jiin. Sec. 

The number of applicants in the first instance being very 
great, it was concluded that they should not be received at the 
school but by a sub-committee of two or three members ap- 
pointed at every Committee. This sub-coounittee sits at tho 
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Soup-House, No. 53, Brick-Iane, one afternoon in the wedc^ 
from three to five oVlock. A book is provided for re* 
jeering the children, ruled according to the following plan. 
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Terms of Admission. 
Every child free from contagious disorder, of whatever reli- 
gious mnomiuation bis parents may be, the said child being 
not less than six nor more than fourteen years of age, may h% 
admitted into the school upon the payment of one penny per 
week. One quarter to be paid in advance. Hence persons who 
Lave little to spare, but do not like to receive charity, may have 
the satisfaction of reflecting that they have paid for the edaca* 
tion of their children. 

Privileges of Subscribers^ 
Every annual subscril^r has the privil(»ge of introducing 
thvee children as free scholars for each guinea subscribed. Tb^ 
£>llowing is the form of the Recommendation : 

To the Managers of the Spitaifields Lancasterian School. 

J recommend the Son of 

to receive a Ticket for free Admission, 
iu the School, being not less than Six nor more than Fourteen 
Years of Age^ 

Subscriber, 

The child is brought to the sub-committee on the weekly 
day of admission. The Recommendation being numbered, is 
kept by the visitors, and in its stead the following ticket, bear* 
iog the same number as the Recommendation, is given. 

Thw rick<»t is to be exchangrd on the dth of June, 1814. 

- — _— f * 

f ThiM Ticket io btforftited^ if the Ru'e% of the Schoof are not kept. 

SPITALFIELDS LANGASTfitUAN SCHOOL. 



No. 



Every Boy must come with clean Face and Hands. 
•^■■^"^■~" ' ' ■ * 

This ticket is to be brought by the child to the s<^hool on the 
fDOming of the Mooday following ; when he is exami|ied and 
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classed by the master, and entered with the number of his dtam 
in a book kept for that purpose at the school. 

In ordar that the business of the school might not be cdd- 
stantiy interrupted by the renewal of tickets, the committee or» 
dered that it should be done on the usual quarts days. Ac- 
cordingly, some days previous to the last renewal, printed 
notices were distributed to the children in the foUowing form : 

The Managers of the Laneasterian School hereby give notice, that all per- 
sons who have paid for the admission of their children up to Saturday the 
58th of March, must bring or send to the School on the ^\orning of that 4^ 
the sum of one Shilling and one Penny, in payment for the next quarter, end- 
ing the 27th of next June, for which a new Ticket of Admission will be givea, 
The Ticket granted to every bitj/ admitted must be brought on Saturday tlic 
$8th of March to tlie School, tq be exchanged fo^ a new Ticket for the next 
qaartcr. 

A special sulncomniittee was appointed to attend at the re- 
newal of the tickets ; and though the rc-admission of several 
hundred children was no light busin< s>5 it was much simpli- 
fied by the arrangements adopted. Lists were prepared of the 
numLers of the ticket, and a mark \va^ placea against every 
one re-adraittcd. 

The whole number of tickets now issued is considerabljf 
above 800; and it is really gvatitying to si*e the rapid im- 
provement made by many of the children, and the state of or- 
der into which the master has brought the school during the 
sliort period that has elapst^i since its first opening, and not- 
withstanding the frequent admission of new scholars. 

The following address of the committee to the public will 
show the object of these institutions, and m;iy perhaps be use- 
ful to those who are about to form similar establishments. 

An ApORBSs tQ the Friends of lljx Education of the Poor, byi the So* 
ciety instituted for the purpose of establishing Schnols on the Law- 
CA8T£KiAN Plan of Evv cation, for Chiulren qf t'oth Seres of 
the Labouring C(ass of Society, Inhabitants of Spitalfields and th$ 
neighbouring Parishes, 

A number of uidividuais, firmly convinced of the great advantage arising 
to the community, and to the parties more imnieriiit^ely inti-rc^^ted, from m 
suitable education of the children of bo(h sexes of die iuhouriu^ classc^^ 
have formed themselves into a dbciety i'or the pur|)ose of c>tuhlishiui: a 
Sehool capable of accumniodtttin^ from 19 to 150O. Children, upon ^e JLan* 
casterian plan, in th#; vicinity of Spital fields. 

In adopting the plan of J<j.skph Lancaster, they feel it incumbent on 
them to state the peculiar cttaracteristits which distinguish it from the 
ordinary method of f ;'Mcation ; the ohjects which it embraces, and the sue-, 
cess with which it has been attended. 

Tije prand feature of this plan is, that one master can teach 1000 chil- 
dren with as much ease as he could instruct 50 upon the usunL system ; that 
•ne booik will serve for a wbole school; and that in proportion to tlte nume 
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1>erA, the expanse for the education of each child may be reduced to lOs. 7u 
or even 4s, per annum. 

The objects of the Society are to provide those who have but little to 
ip9ire, with an opportunity of having their children instructed in Spelling) 
Keading, Writing, and Arithmetic; in the principles of piety and virtue ; 
in the necessity of honesty, veracity, and sobriety ; and of having them at * 
the same time inured to habits of subordination^ industry, and cleanliness. 

As to die success of the institution, they have only to state, that since 
the commencement of the school in the Borough Road, 1798, above 6000 
children have received instruction ; and hitherto no instance has come to 
notice of any of them being charged with a criminal offence in any court of 
josdce. 

The Members of the Society think proper to state, that in this under- 
taking they are not in the smallest degree actuated by any political views, 
or by a wish to favour any particular religious sect. By the Lancasterian 
- |>lan of education, the moral duties are taught in die language of the Scrips 
tares alone, and the peculiar profession and place of worship is left eo* 
tirely to the parents and to the relidous instructors of the children. 

With these views they call upon tnose who acknowledge the permanent 
powet* of early impressions, and who value the privilege of perusmg the sa* 
'Cred Scriptures, to assist in giving this proper bias, and in communicating 
to thousands this inestiinahle privilege; and they heartily invite all Chris- 
tians, of whatever denomination, to follow the example of our veneraBLB 
Monarch, to join in this great work which he has countenanced, and to 
unite in diffusing the knowledge of those tenets, which are found in every 
creed, and in inculcating die practice of those rule6> which are approved 
by every Moralist. 

A large school-room for 1000 boys has been erected at the bottom of 
Spicer Street, Brick Lane; but the want of funds obliges the Managers to 
defer building a school-room for girls, the expenses already incurred having 
far exceeded the amount of Subscriptions received. The boys* school has 
been open nearly three mouths, and in that time between 7 and 800 have 
been admitted: the order that is established, and the rapid progress they 
make in their learning, equal the most sanguine expectations of the Ma- 
nagers, who invite every person * feeling an interest in the education of the 
poor to visit the school : and they rely with confidence on the known libe- 
rality of the British public, to relieve them of the debt they have incurred, 
and to enable them to complete the great objects they have in view, 

A Deputation from the Committee will have the pleasure of waiting on 
tuch Gentlemen as may receive this Address, iu the hope of receiving their 
toDtributions. 

SuBSCRTFTiovt are rec'eived by the following Banking Houses, where a 
lift of the sums already subscribed may be seen. 

Wm. Storrs Fry and Sons, St. Mildred's-court, Poultry; 
Hoare, Barnetts, Hoare and Ce., 6^, Lombard-street ; 
Barclay, Tritton, Bevan and Co., 56, Lombard-street. 

And by the following Gentlemen : 
Gurney Barclay* Treaj^urer, 6, Old Jewry ; 
William Allen,'Plough Court, Lombard-street ; 

• Visitors are admitted to the School between Eleven and Twelve every 
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Joseph AIWd, Sly Steward-strtet, Spitalficlds ; 

John Arch, Coniliiil; 

T. F. Biiiton, Truman, Uanborv ftiid Co.'s Brewhoufe, Bri€k4aDe; 

Thomas Kincey, New Road, Wtijtechapel; 

John Kitching, 142, Whitechnpel; 

John Messer, Prince EdNvard-btrett, Miie End New Town; 

Robert Prvor, 58, Shored itch ; 

WiiJiam Phillips, G<^orj;e Yard, Lomhard-street; 

Benjamin Heed, 6, Princeii-btreet, SpitalHelds; 

Thomaft Richardson, 93, Lombard-street; 

Samuel West, Billiter-laae. 

These detaUs are submitted to tlie public, vriih an ardenC 
wish that they may encourage benevolent indiriduals to go and 
do likewise. If further information of a nature to be comma- 
oicated through the channel of this work should be thought 
desirable, an application may be made to the Editor, diiecied 
lo the care of Longman and Co. 

PHILO. 



African JnsiiiutioH. 

On the 95th of March the African Institution hdd its anui- 
tersary meeting at the Freemasons' Tavern, at which the Duke 
of Gloucester presided. As usual, the attendance was hU^/ 
respectable, and we were glad to see a large t^umber of tot 
early and steady friends to the cause, both members of Darlia- 
xnent and others. The report was read, stating the em>rts of 
the Institution during the last year to counteract the now felo- 
nious attempts of the slave-tnder ; some important extracts 
were given, oy permission of Government, from the last ui^ 
publisned manuscript of Mungo Park. These, with the cone* 
spondence of John Kizel, an intelligent colonist of Sierra Leone, 
who was sent by the governor to persuade some of the native 
princes to discouri^ the slave-trade, will form a moat inles* 
esting part of the Appendix. An account was also giveo of 
experiments made upon some indigo manufactured by War* 
wick Francis^ a Black settler at Sierra Leone, which prove 
that it is not at all inferior to that sent by the East-India Uoni* 
pany when they first made it an article of commerce. Twelve 

grains of the African indigo are required to produce the same 
epth of colour in woollen cloth which is ottoinedfrom six 
grains of the East-India at45. Sd. per pound: so that it is just 
naif as good; and as the process is susceptible of great improve* 
mentSj which will be immediately pointed out to the settlerii 
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the experiment must \ye considered as a very promising one. 
The report^-iv«is ordered to be printed. 

On account of the zealous, long-continued, and inyaluable 
•enrices of Zachary Macauk»y, who from the commencement 
of the institution had ^tuitoii&ly filled the office of Secretary, 
there was a stron<^ tceUng in the mctting to bestow upon him 
some mark of its respect, and of the sense it entertained of 
his services. A motion was accordingly made, and carried 
unanimously, to present him witli a pieat of phite, raluc one 
hundred guineas, with an appropriate inscription, and a corn* 
mittee was appointed to carry it info eHect. 

Letters have been received in London fiom Capt. Cufiee, 
memoirs of whom are civen at pagi^ 3^ of this volume, dated 
Sierra Leone, 2d month Feb. 8, by which it appears that 
he had transacted his business there, and was on the point of 
dei>arting for West Port Massach upsets, where he hoped to 
arrive about the beginning of the 4th month April. He has 
bought a house and lot of land in thetown, and, if he meets 
\¥ith encouragement, wilt probably send the brig a^in to Sierra 
Leone next season. He states that many hoases in the colony 
arc going to decay, and that divers of the inhabitants have no 
.means to repair tliem. They now saw all their wood br 
hand, and be suggests the expediency of erecting a saw-mill 
upon a stream which passes by the west end of Free-Town, and 
has a fall of thirty fei^t This would Ix; a very important acqui- 
sition, as timber, of which there is such a vast variety, might 
then easily be brought into a state fit for building, and even in 

Erocess of time for exportation. Commissioner Dawes has 
rought home several interesting specimens of their woods, 
which would be useful in tliis country in a variety of ways. 
Capt. Cufiee further states, that on the same stream, a mill 
for grinding corn, clcanin^i^ rice, &c. might easily be erected, 

. and that, if proper mechanical cohtrivances were adopted, these 
mills might be worked even in the dry seasons. 

Letters are ako in town from some of the most intelligent of the 

.colonists, by which it appears that nothing but a suitable degree 
of encouragement on thbside the watiT is wanting to rouse their 
industry to the roost beneficial exertions. In our opinion, if 
proper use is made of the disposition and abilities ot Captain 
Caflee, more will be done towards the civilization of Africa in 
one year, than in all the time which has elapsed sinpc the Sist 
attempts were made. 
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To Ihe EDiTdH of the PuiLAwtHRorrrf. 



** L^hmnanite pnvers \eh pruples rU le premier deToir det |^raiid% 
et Tusage Ic plus dcFicieux de la grandeur. Quioonqoe n'rst pas leo- 
tible k un plaUir si vrai, si tourhant, »i di^iK* du cceur, il n'est pat ne. 
grand, il ne merite pas m^me d'etre homme.*' Maisiuaiii. 



It 19 now n(»arly five years since one of tlic most glorious 
achievements that humanity and justice ever gained over mi- 
sery and oppression, was happily effected : I mean the aboli* 
lion of the Slave Trade. Peculiarly grateful to the feeling 
mind is the retrospect of that memorable day, when the Slavs 
Trade Bill receivetl the royal assent — a day on which the 
honest endeavours of the virtuous advocates for the cause of 
the injured Africans were so signally blest, and their unparal* 
leled perseverance in a long and arduous contest crownea with 
the most complete success. Now it has occurred to mc that 
much good might probably accrue from encouraging the pleas* 
ing emotions and benevolent feelings which the contempialioa 
of the happy event th^t struck the death-blow to this ncmrioiis 
traffic seems calculated to excite in the heart : that while we 
congratulate Africa on the joyful termination of her wrongs, 
we may not rest satisfied with any former labours, but be ani- 
mated to c&ntimie our exertions in the cause of humanity and 
justice. 

What person, fifty years ago, would have believed it pos- 
sible that any set or combination of men should be able to do 
away an evil of such formidable magnitude as the Slave 
Trade; — an evil sanctioned by the laws, and so deeply rooted? 

Yet, by the united efi'irls of persons of the brightest talents^ 
the purest fix^liuffs, and the most consummate benevolence, this 
desirable object has Ix^en at length attained. For after a long and 
contested struggle of upwardfs of twenty years, the virtuous 
advocates for justice were enabled to accomplish their grand and 
glorious design, having waded tlirongh every difficulty, and 
^rmounted every obstacle which interested or unprincipled 
men found means to lay in their way. The parliamentarj dii« 
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«U8sion of the Slave Trade BUI forms a roeroorable aera in the 
aniuds ot English eloquence. N* ver at any former period had 
the British innate maile a more bniliant display of the oratorial 
powers of her members; and never did fhe argumentative 
talents of that ever*to-l»e lamented statesman Charles James 
Fox, or the Oiceronian eloquence of his illustrious rival Wil- 
liam Pitt, shine with more untirnished lustre, to excite the ad- 
miration of a listening world, than when this important sub- 
ject was under debate. Lit, then, their memories remain 
ever dear to the British nation for the part which they took in 
the interest and liberty of injured Africa ; and let the recollec* 
tion of the political animosity that once existed between these 
distinguished personages. be buried with them in the silent 
oblivion of the tomb. But in thus recording the names of 
those to whom we are most {particularly indebted for the ac- 
complishment of the abolition of the Slave Trade, we must ne- 
ver lObe sight of the veiiemble Wilberforce, who, both as m 
senator and an Individ u<d, so decidedly proved himself the Ne- 
groes friend. Nor should we forget t he indefatigable Clarkson^ 
who so honourably devoted his time, his talents, his profes- 
sion, in fact, bis all, to the service of the Africans ; to rescuo 
that unhappy people from the yoke of tyranny and opptes- 
Bion* May the magnanimous conduct of these noble-minded 
philanthropists be handed down to posterity as an example to 
succeeding genecations ! Since, then, the abolition of the 
81ave Trade is happily in progress, and by the subsequent 
Ibrmation of that excellent establishment, the Africun In- 
.stitution, (which merits our aid and support,) the rights of 
Africa may be secured, and her civilization gradually pro- 
moted, surdy there is nothing to which the benevolent and 
humane may with greater propriety turn their attention, than 
towards attempting an emendation of the penal code of this 
country, which is so #Kceedingly severe as imperiously to de-r 
mand the interference of an enlightened public, as well on 
behalf of the unfortunate persons who by their misdemeanours 
come under its cognizance, as for the general welfitre of civil 
society. Those parts of our penal syst<'m which most loudly 
call for reformation are the st.atutes rdativc to capital oflences, 
by which the punishment of death is inflicted for crimes that 
are very inadequate to so awful a mode of corn*ction. With- 
out going so far as to aSirm that it is unjustifiable on Christian 
' principles, for man, as a finite and an aca>untable being, to take 
away Uie life of a fellow creature, under any pretence what- 
f ver, we o^y safely iissert that a code wliich annexes death tQ 
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nearly two hundred different ofiences should not be suffereA t»i 
exist any longer without revision. That benevolent and patri-- 
otic statesman sir Samuel Romiily brought several biUs into par«> 
liamcnt last sessions for the mitigation of capital punihhmeots, 
which passed the House of Commons with respectable nrnjon** 
ties, but which were unfortuuafely rejected in the Lords. lhis> 
though a cause of great regret, is however satisfactory, inasmocli 
as it evinces that the legislature has not shown itself inattefiiiTa 
to a subject of such particular moment^and one in which the ia** 
terests of th£ country are so deeply involved. It is also confident* 
ly to be hoped that, by a steady uniform perseverance on the part 
of the friends of humanity, the anticipated reformation in oar 
laws may in time be accomplished. Solitary confinement in 
penitentiary lieu^es is the punishment propc^ed to be substU 
tuted for that of death, over which it possesses decided ad« 
vantages, J « It renders the ofiender equally incapable of let 
newing his ofience, setting aside the chance of escapii^. 
S. It affords a more striking example to deter others from conw 
mitting a similar injury. 3. It bi3lds out a prospect of oom-» 
pensation to the party injured, which depriving the offender 
of lite does not afibrd. 4^ It gives the guilty pecion ai| opt 
portunity of becoming, by repentfince, a reformed characlev 
before he dies. A grand point too, in oonsideration, with re« 
spect to the imperfection of our criminal laws, is, that through 
their uniea>onable ^verify a great number of offimders 
escape without punishment. There are many persons who 
shuddi^r at the idea of clouding their minds with the horror of 
lieing accessary to the death of any one^ even pf the rogae 
who has stolen their property. They therefore forbear to pro- 
secute him ; although I bey are well aware that he merits pu* 
nishnient^and they would consider it a duty which they owedt<| 
themselves and to society to apprehend him, were the mod« 
oi correction solitary confinement, cnr 4Pch a» would not de- 
prive him of hfe. I am -inclined to believe that instances of 
this kind are yrry frequent. Another striking defisct in our 
penal system appears to be the vast discretionary p«weff 
vested in the Judges, whiph gives the criminals great room to 
expet t lenity fro^n them. Now aU these things wei^h male* 
riatly in the minds of oflendcffs, who construe them into so 
many chances of their escape or acquittal ; and thu^ tbey b^n 
oome less fearful of perpctratinfi^ their wicked designs. It 
•eems also asio>u>hingly inconsistent and impolitic, to affix 
the tame punishment to robbery as to murder. ^^ To equal 
lobbery with muixler is to reduce mnrder to robbeiy ; to cou^ 
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tiiWnd ill common minds the gradntioas of iniquity, and incite 
*to the commission of a gn\itcr crime to prevent the detection 
of a less. If only murder werr punished with dcatli, very few 
robbers would stain tbeir hands in blood ; but when by thi^ 
liist act of cruelty no new dungcr is incurred, and greater secu- 
rity may be obtained, upon what principle shall we bid them 
forbear*?'' 

It may be objected by those narrow-minded politicians, who 
Tiofcntly oppose every attempt at public improvement, how 
disinterested soever it may bt», and to whom the very name of 
reform- implies something subversive of government and state ; 
—by these, I say, it may be objected as altogether vain and 
useless, to endeavour to eflfect any altration in our penal laws* 
which having been welded to^^ether by time, are (they will 
add) so tightly riveted in the British constitution, as to de^ 
our strongest efforts to repeal. But with the glorious example 
of the abolition of the Slave Trade bi*fore our eyes, which will 
arm us With perseverance, and prevent us from falling into de- 
•pair through the failure of first attempts, we shall surely de- 
sptse as futile and nntmpmsive such reasoning as this, wiiicE 
Insists all innovation as dangerous to the community, and repre* 
aents every attempt at improvement as ineffectual to answer the 
desired ends. It may be well for these persons to reBect, that 
bad it not been for a glorious Reformation, the enlightened son3 
of Albion might iiave remained even to this day involved in 
darkness and superstition, while the iron sceptre of papal su« 

Sremacy had been triumphantly swayed over a prostrate Ian(L 
fay improvement in laXs and mannt^rs uniformly keep pace 
with eidargement of mind, and extension of knowledge ! And 
how cautious soever y»e may k* of unnecessary innovation, let 
us never adhere to customs which we may deem improper, 
merely because they are old. Other opposers will probably 
arise, who, while tln»y can but admire the purity of the motives, 
mud the beauty of the plans fur effecting the reformation in 
question, will nevertheless be ready io dende them as perfectly 
irreducible to practice, and will assert that we are etideavouring 
to moralize mankind by building castles in the air which can 
never be realized. 

To such as these we can triumphantly reply, that we are not 
building upon a sandy foundation, that we are not attemptioc^ 
to raise a superstructure upon the flimsy basis of theoreticd 
speculation ; since the ex} e 'iment has been fairly and full^ 
tried^ and attended with the happiest effects. That there is 

• Dr. JobnsoB: fUabler, No. 114 
VOL. II. 2 B 
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now in existence in the state of Pennsylvania a system of juris- 
prinlence worthy the imitation and adoption of the whole 
world ; in which fine, imprisonment, and hard labour aie 
substituted for death in the punishment of crimes ; and where 
there is but one capital oflence, which is for premeditated mur- 
der. To conclude : from what has been premised, I sincereljr 
hope that such benevolent persons as possess a due regard for 
the rights of humanity will not withhold their assistance from 
re piesent cause ; the object of which is, to proportion puuish- 
n. 'it to offinces* ; to make such an example of offenders as is 
i-vi^t ikely to deter others from commitUng similar injuries, 
ar>d thereby to prevent the frtquency of crimes ; and lastly, la* 
h : ad of hurrying headlong to destruction, by the punishment of 
the gallows, those depraved beings who are the objects of cor- 
teciion, to give them an opportunity, by solitary coufinement, 
" to turn from their evil ways and live. 

Brighton. PuiLANTHROPOS. 



Remarks on a laie Execution at Shrewsbury^ 



As one objectof The Philanthropist is to diffuse knowledge 
respecting capital punishment, it may, perhaps, afibrd a 
place for the following particulars. 

At the last Shrewsbury assizes, Georffe Taylor, aged 43, 
William Turner, agedS^, Abraham Whitehouse, aged 23, 
James Baker, aged 19, and Isiiac Hickman, aged 19, were, 
convicted of burglariously breaking into a dwdling-house, and 
stealing some bank notes and other articles of value. They 
were all left for death. The tlirte first were considered as old 
offenders. 1 he two others, however, were understood to have 
borne a good ^aracter ; their parents Mere said to be respect- 
able ; the otTt iKT^ as far as appeared, was the fiist iliey had 
cotnmitted ; and thev were otify nineteen. A general persua- 
sion therefore prevailed, that these unfortunate youths woul^ 

• " Ab punbhmcnt should be ever proportioned to crimps, so iht Aigheti pp' 
nUhmtrU due lo the highest ciime should not be inflicted for a minor offrnce. If 
tbe death of the murderer he the hijrheAt penalty he can pay for the murder he 
has committed, then tbe infliction of this punishment for an^ minor offenct isiii- 
Justice and cruelty; a»»d mtvfs only to confound the claims of jhstiee, tbe difler- 
ent decrees of moral turpitude and vire,and to render tbe prolligate desperate.*'- 
Pr. Adam Clark's note 6ii G^oesb, ch. iz. ter. 6. 
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be permitted to live. Under this impression, it seems, some 
kind-hearted person, a stranger to them, climbed to the top 
of the wail overlooking the press yard behind the Shire-hal!^ 
where the prisoners were waiting on the day of their condem- 
nation, and cried out, " You are all condemned, but only 
three of you will suflfer." The poor young fellows eagerly em- 
braced the assurance. They knew how often mercy was ex- 
tended to persons under sentence of death, and could not sup- 
pose they should be selected as fit objects of peculiar severity, 
\Vhile they were comforting themselves in confinement with 
the daily hope of a reprieve, tbe time appointed for the exe- 
cution drew near. Two days before that time, one of theni 
received a message from his mother, intended to console him 
under the expectation of a miserable death, that site ivould 
send to fetch away his body! Mot till then, had they given 
themselves up for lost. But from that moment all hope was 
ovet. From that moment they had but two days, — two days 
of consternation and despair, — to lit themselves for death and 
eternity. Those two days, tlie shortest they had ever known, 
were but too soon gone. The morning of execution came. 
On that day, the five prisoners, even the two lads of nineteeiiy 
were all hanged ! The two poor fellows who were executed to- 

f ether, immediately as the drop fell from under them, caught 
old of each other's hands, and expired in a mutual embracer 
What A feeling has pervaded the county, among all who could 
fi^el, hardly nml be described. 

The extraordinary circumstance of five men being executed 
at once, tor one ofience, attracted vast multitudes of people, 
of the lower order, from all parts of the country. To see five 
of their fellow creatures hanged, was as ffood as a horse-race, n 
boxing-match, or a buU-baitiug. If notning was intended but 
to amuse the rabble, at a ^eat loss of their time and a consi^ 
derable expense, the desisi:n was undoubtedly efiected. If a 
public entertainment was not the object, it may be asked. What 
benettt has a single individual derived from beholding the de- 
struction of these miserable victims ? Perhaps that question 
may be answered by stating, that many of the spectators im- 
mediately afterwards got intoxicated, and some cried oot to 
their companions, with a significant gesture in allusion to the 
raiode of j>unishmcnt, ^^ It is but a ten minutes job ! " if such 
is the sentiment excited on the very spot, it cannot be sup- 
posed to be more salutary at a distance ; and notwithstanding * 
ike sacrifice oi these five men, the people of Shropshire must 
stUl £isten their doors. 
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But if, OR the other Iiand, in time to come, Ki cdrnpftasioAottf 
Shropshire jury should rather acquit some unhappy youn^ 
culprit, when cbar^ with a (^|Mtul felony, and buffer hioa 
to fro unpunished, rather than consign him to I he executioner, 
* — if house-breakers should learn to think lightly of httoian lifr, 
^nd adopt the precaution of commttli.ng a murder the next 
iirac they commit a robbery, since the danger of ddection 
\»ouid be less, and the punishment no grealer,— what will the 
inhabitants of the county htvye to thank for it^ but this very 
Spectacle ! — a spectacle which cannot soften one heart, bat 
may hatden many ; which confounds moral distinctions^ aad 
draws away public indignation from the gui{t of the offisder^ 
to turn it against the severity of the law. 



O^ession of John Brien executed for Murder in Irdand. 

From the Clonmcl Advertiser, it appears that John Brieiiy 
alias Cuptain Whtxler, was found guilty of murder at the laie 
assizes for the county of Waterford. Previous to his eicecut&oii 
Jbe ma<!c the following confes&ion : 

*^ I now again mo^ solemnly aver, in the presence of that 
God by whom I will soon be judged, and who sees tlie KClcti 
of my heart, that only three, viz. Morgan Brien, ^atrMk 
Brien, and my unfortunate self, committed the horribfe criiiKS 
of murder and burning at Ballygarron* ami that tiie four hb* 
fortunate men who have before suffered for them, were not fai. 
the smallest degree accessary to them. I have been the caoat 
fbr which they have innocently suffered death. I have goa* 
tracted a debt of justice with them — and the only and least le* 
slituflon I cau make them is thus publicly, sukuinly, and with 
death before my eyes, to acquit ineir memory of any guilt ia 
the crimes for which 1 shall deservedly sutler I ! I '.' 

No comment is needed.. 



ACKJNOWLEnGEMCNTS TO CoRAESPOKDENTS. 

. ' Several interesting topics su^^ted by our Conrcspoodent^ 
eould not be brought iorward in the present Number^ but wt, 
purpose to advert to them tooni 
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** So far am I from being afraid of exposing Christianity, by 
*^ sabraitting it to the test of reason ; so far am I from judging 
•^^ this a trial, which it is by no means fitted to endure^ that 1 
** think, on thecontiary, the most violent attacks that have been 
** made upon the iaiUi of Jesus, have been of service to it. Yes : 
<* I do not hesitate to afiirm, that our religion hath been indebted 
^^ to the attempts, thou£^h not to tlie intentions, of its bitterest 
'* enemies. They have tried its strength indeed, and, by trying, 
** they have displayed its strength ; and that in so clear a light, 
** as we could never have hoped, without such a trial, to have 
** viewed it in. Let them therefore write, let them argue ; and 
<< when arguments fail, even let them cavil against religion as 
** much as they please : I should be heartily sorry, that ever in 
** this island, the asylum of liberty, where the spirit of christi- 
** anity is better understood (however defective the inhabitants 
** are in the observance of its precepts) than in any other part of 
** the Christian world ; I should, I say, be sorry, that in this 
*' island so great a disservice were done to religion, as to check 
** its adversaries, in any other way, than by retiuriing a candid 
'* answer to their objections. I must at the same time acknow* 
** ledge, that I am hotli ashamed and grieved, when I observe 
** any friends of rdigion betray so grfeat a ditiidencc in the good- 
^^ ness of their cause (for to this diffidence it can only be im- 
^^ puted) as to show an inclinaticmfor recurring to more forcible 
« methods*." 

Thus wrote the most celebrated and successful defender of 
Christianity against the most acute, as well as the most insidious 
and insinuating:, and hence the most £>rmidable enemy, per- 
haps, that Christianity ever had. That the sentiments, here so 
nobly ddi vered, are truly evangdical, truly christian, as well as 

• Campbeirs Disiertatioti on Miracles ; (cootaioiog ao examination of ilie 
prioclplci advanced by D* Hooie^ Esq. in an Euay on Miracles), coiicliuioii» 
p. 2SS. 
^ VOL. 11. 2 F 
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truly wise, every thing which we know of the rdi^ion of Jesus, or 
of what constitutes wisdom, leads us most firmly to coRdode. 
They appear to us to breathe the harmkssness of the dove 
united with the wisdom of the serpent. No prosecutions, no 
punbhments, employed a<i:ainst those who ooject to the evi- 
dence of Christianity in any manner, or in any degree, appear 
to Dr. Campbell to be either consistent with the nature of chris* 
tianity, or favourable to its cause. " A candid answer to their 
objections," says this srreat man and trne Christian, " is the 
only check to the adversaries of our religion which is not a 
great disservice to that religion, and an infringement of the 
liberty of which this inland is the asylum." 

He ¥/H6 aware, however, Uiat there were among ut persons 
of a different way of thinking, pcisons ^' showing an indtna- 
tion for recurring to more forcible methods;" that is, peraooB 
calling for, or approving of, prosecutions and punisbments, 
fines and imprisonments, upon those who make public their 
objections to Christianity. He says, ^' he was both ashamed 
and grieved at su(;h ) ersons." He remarks, what is indis- 
putahly true, that their conduct " betrays a diffidence of 
Christianity ;" that is to say, a want of bdief in the truth of 
Christianity. Who would go about to punish any man for 
contending that the three angles of a triangle were not equal to 
two right angles ; however eagar he miglit be for the puritj of 
mathematicu opinions, hovi^ev^ important he might tkink the 
danger arising from the dii^'usion of mathematical error ! The 
reason ib, that having no doubt of the truth of tlie proposition, 
that the three angk*s in question are' equal to two right angles^ 
he would make no doubt that other people would see that tirnth 
as well as himself. — Wheui^cver, in mutters of truth, of argu- 
ment, of reason, a man ^ves tip argument, and takes to feice, 
one d two things is certaui; eitner he thinks the strength of the 
argument is not on his bide ; or, he'is atyrant, who wai^ to do 
the work of reason by (oroe ; to punish, where argument akiiie 
would have perfornoed tlie business. , 

Dr. Campl>eU says, tiiat so far is Christianity from haviw 
sufiered any thing from the objections of those who diBseated 
from it, that it has gained. He says more ; he savs> in the 
words immediately following those we have alveaciy quoted, 
^^ the assaults of iufideis, I may venture to prophesy, wUl 
never overturn our religion ; in effect, they only serve to make 
it strike its roots the deeper, and stand the firmer eycat after." 
What possible pretext, therefoie, can there be for violating, in 
this case, that Hoerty which Campbell boasts of as the peculiar 
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gkury oi owr island ; for «acrificing the gieat law of free dis- 
cttsskm, to ibe love (^ pains and penaltiett, in a case where free 
discussion can never produce any thin^ but good ? 

Who among us, m any cause which he has the most at 
heart, is afraid of contradiction, when he is satisfied tliat he 
has reason and utility on his side ? Let us appeal to one in- 
stance in which The Philanthropist is not a little concerned* 
When we heard of persons, persons of talents and reputa« 
tioQ, writine: and speaking against the Lancasterian plans of 
education, clid we think this a source of danger to the cause of 
the education of the poor? Very far from it, indeed. We 
rejoiced in it, as one of the most certain means of bringing the 
belt plans of education into more j)erlect light, and of aiding 
ihe grand cause of instruction. This, we said, will excite atten* 
tion. This will draw men io inquire. Tbis will kindle zeal. 
As our only desire is, that men should see things as they really 
are, those who call upon others to look at them, though our an- 
tagonists, are our friends. They are our coadjutors ; th«'y con- 
tr&ute infallibly to the gaining of our end. — If this was Just 
reasoning fen that case; as who will doubt ? it is equally just 
reasoning in regard to every well-founded cause. It is only 
aeeeamry fur the friends of truth \o persevere ; to hold up the 
evidence of their cause to the light; and over all oppobitioa 
from mere argument or discourse, however skilfully managed^ 
thm success is infiiliible. 

It is curious that the infidels shouUl demonstrate more con* 
fidcnce m the goodness of their cause, than so many of the 
friends gS religion. What David Hume was afradd of wa»-^ 
not lest his doctrines should meet witli opponents, but lest they 
sbmildyat/ in meeting with them. He was far from wishing 
that men should be deterred by iear of punishment from writ- 
ing agiiinat them. Ue^on the other hand exulted when he 
lieard of an answer, and looked upon it as one of the surest 
Mioses of their celebrity and success. And had his doctrines 
been, as* he believed them, true, there aadd be no doubt that 
lie \%as well founded in his conclusion. 

If we consult experience, we shall find that this deducti(Hi 
qg reason is most wondertul y confirmed bv fact. All the more 
eminent attacks whieh have been made upon Christianity 
within our memory, have been attended not only with fresh 
cscertions, to render its evidence more clear and cogent, but 
leally have excited anew the S[>irit of practical chrikianity ; 
lutve made men mcnrein earnest about their religion, and more 
eareful to exhilnt in their lives the fruits which it is its 
l^kny to yidd. The pubUcation of the infidel wo^ks of JLord 
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Bolingbroke produced' the celebrated productioiis of Lord 
Littleton and Mr. West ; the worksof ]Vlr. Hume produced the 
admired answers of Campbell, Beattie, Douglas ; and lastly, 
The Age of Heason of Thomas Paine produced the mastenj 
Tindications of the Bishop of Llandaff, and of Dr. Paley, Of 
these important writings, which have done so much more ser- 
vice to christian it J in this country, than all the writings o( all 
the infidels have ever done evil, it is not likely that one wouM 
have ever existed but for the publication of the doctrines to 
which they were meant to serve as the antidote. 

We do not think that we hazard contradiction, when wc 
say, that in no country in Christendom has there (to go back to 
the lera of the Reformation) been so much of genuine religion 
as in Great Britain ; yet, a greater number of infidel writings 
have been published in this country, than in any other 
country of feurope. But what of that ? More answers have 
been written to them ; the evidence of Christianity is hew 
better understood ; and it may be safely affirmed that fewer 
non-believers have at all times existed in Great Britain, than 
in any other Cf)untry of Europe. Fewer non-bdfcvers, aad 
moreof sincere religion in that country which hasmost abounded 
with infidel writers, is a demonstration from fact, than whkrh 
nothing stroTiger can be desired, that it is of no benefit to idi- 
ffion, but the contrary, to prosecute infidel writings. It was 
for centuries remarkad, that in Italy, and in Rome itself^ 
where it was least allowed to publish any thing against Chris- 
tianity, the number of unbelievers was greater than in all th« 
rest of Europe. So that there is also most unbdievers and 
least of sincere religion, where there is fewest infidel wrifers. 

It is with extreme pain and grief, therefore, that we con- 
template the very few instances in this country, in which the 
spirit of ch.istianity has been so far violated, and its interests 
misunderstood or betrayed, as to produce a prosecution and 
punishment, for a libel, as thty call it, on Christianity. If there 
are amonir the clergy who hate the disturbance of their 
ease, it n ay be more agreeable to them to answer an olyector 
by a prosecution and a dungeon, than by a demonstration of 
his en or, and by the vigifant guardianship of their flocks. 
But is there any thing in the religion of Jesus that connte- 
nnnassuch a proceeding? Does it appear from anything 
erer said or done by hini, that he meant his religion to be 
propa.oaterl or upheld by the sword or the dungeon? As 
peifict wisdom does nothing in vain, the grand and puUk; 
displiy of miraclesceftsed with theapostles ; and what was it, from 
that time forward^ which enabled cbrii^anity to trimnpb overall 
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tbe wit and argument of Greece and Rome ? Punishment was 
employed against it, not for it. And it bas been remarked by 
a great master in the history of cliristianity, that so long as H; 
was supported by the pure force of its own evidence ectid its 
genuine cfl^cts on the lives of its followers, it flourished and 
spread ; the moment political power be^n to operate in its 
favour, its proo^ress was arrested, and it counts not another 
nation among its conquests from that day to the present. The 
alliance of the church with the state was fatal to the progress 
of the Gospd. W h( n men brgan to be rewarded for Ixing 
chrbtians, and punished lor not being so, Christianity began 
to becorruptetl. And it was a necessary consequence : every 
Insincere and dishonest man wa8 by this discipline rendered a 
professing christian ; and introduced into the bosom of the 
christian community all the via s which he cherished in his 
own. Much did it import Christianity that'it never should 
have been rendered any man's temporal interest, to profess 
bimseU a christian rather than any thing else. 

No man can deny thut the argument of tbe catholic is a 
good one; that it is in the highest d^ree inconsistent and 
shameless in the protestants to rail at the catholic religion for 
its persecutions, while the persecutions of the protestants are 
the same in kind, and sometimes not fir from the same in degree. 
In the mind of the catholic, Christianity is the church ; and 
whatever is not the church is not Christianity. Where the ca- 
tholic persecutes a non-catholic, he persecutes one whom he 
is far from deeming a christian. He says, therefore, and he 
says with truth, You, the protestants, persecute in the same 
sense in which you pretend to hate the catholics for persecut- 
ing. You poison in your dungeons those who dissent from 
what you deem Christianity, just as catholics used to poison 
in their dungeons those who dissented from what they det»med 
Christianity. If the protestant urge that he peisecutes those 
only who say they are not christians, but the catholic perse- 
cutes those also who say they are; the catholic may reply. 
So then persecution or non-persecution with you depends 
upon what a man says^ not what he does. An infidel may 
attack Christianity in all its forms, and all its parts, and pro- 
vided he continues to say he is a christian, he is secure. By 
this mode, the insincere man, who is ready to profess himself to 
be what he is not, receives protection ; the sincere man, who 
cannot profess himself to be what he is not, is punished by 
you, and punished for his sincerity. And this is your im- 
provement upon popery ! 

Some people think they escape the enormities which would 
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otherwise attach to this species of persecution^ and provide an 
aaswer to all objections, by sayins^, that it is pi^miUed to aajr 
man to be an inodel, provided he does nut publish his infidelity. 
But thk degree of toleration has latti^iiy at ioa!>t been enjoyed 
by heretics in aitholic countries. In the opinion of the per- 
sons who thus answer the objections to the pen»ecutioii of infi- 
dels, is this de^rree of toleration enough ? Would this satisfj 
them in regard to the diflperent classes of ChrL^tians ? Oui^bt 
those who object to thi^ episcopal form of church government; 
or to the doctrine of infant baptism ; or to the doctrine of ori« 
^nal sin ; or to that of the trinity ; to be prosecuted and im* 
prisoned if they publish their opinions ? As such a doctrine, 
if any man were to avow it, would meet in this country with 
the detestation which it deserves, it is not to be apprehended 
that any man will avow it ; the greatest lover of punishment 
for opinions, will only demand it upon the head of the tton« 
believer. But for what reason ? For the love of the thing ? 
For the pleasure of making a fellow-creature suffer torment in 
a dungeon ? We have seen above that it can be for no advan- 
tage which accrues to christianify, because clirLstiRnity is not 
injured by the publications of those who dissent from it. 

But without cnlars^ing upon the enormity of such a senti- 
ment, of which we hope there are few of otir readers who nill 
not of themselves feel a proper seuse, k t us only observe bow it 
stands in point of consistency. The attorney-geiKfral, who pro- 
secutes, says, as representative of the church , in her eleventh arti- 
tje : ** We are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ch rist, by faith , and not for our own 
works or deservings ;'* and in the eighteenth, " tliey also ace 
to be had accursed, that presume to say, that every man 
ihail be saved by the law or sect which he prolesseth, bo 
that he be diligc^nt to frame his life according to that Liw, and 
the light of nature. For Holy Scripture doth set out unU> us 
only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved ;** 
also in the first, ^^ There is but one living and true QtA. Aim) 
in unity of this Godhead there be three persons, of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity, — the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghobt;" and in the eiafhth, " The three creeds, Nioa 
creed, Athanasius's cnxd, and that which b commonly calk^ 
the apos les* creed, ought thoroughly to be receivtd and be- 
lieved ; for they may be proved by most certain wartants4»f 
Holy Scripture." Now thecreedof Athanasius says, ^* Who* 
ever will be saved, before all thing.s it is necessary that he huU 
the catholic faith. Wliich faith except every one k«ep 
whole and undefikd, without doubt be shall perish eveibut- 
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Ingly. Anrl the catholic faith is this ; that "wc worship one 
God in Tiinity, and Trinity in Unity." From all this it 
appears with certainty^ tlmt according to the religion of the 
State, that is, the religion of him -who prosecutes, the de- 
nying any of thene points is equally fatal to salvation, is 
in fact the same thing, as denying the truth of Christianity. 
Yet our pnrsccutors overlook those, who deny the divinity 
of Jesns Christ ; a* ho deny the doctrine of salvation by faith 
trithont works ; who declare it to be blasphemy of the all- 
perfect Being to say, that all those must be damned who 
nave not heard of the name of Jesus. Every day there are 
books published among us, every where there are pulpits 
set up for the propagation of these heresies, — heresies Mhich 
are held by the ehurch to be equally destructive to the con- 
sciences of men as dissenting from Christianity entirely. W hy 
then, of two things, standing upon the same foundation in 
respect to hurtfulmss, persecute the one, and tolerate the other? 
Whosoever holds the doctrines of the church of England, can- 
not have a reason, nor the shadow of a reason, for punishing 
the dissenter from Christianity, which he has not for punish- 
ing the dissenter from the articles on which salvation depends. 
If there be any good reason against his punishing the one, there 
must be the same good reason against his punishing the other. 
The man whose views of salvation are more comprehen- 
sive than those of the church, (if any such desire the 
prosecution of rafidels,) may have one thing more to ad- 
vance. He may say that all those persons can be savad, 
who assent to the evidence of Christianity, whatever may 
be the set of rdigious opinions which uikler the name of 
Christianity they adopt : but those who do not assent to 
the evidence of Christianity cannot be saved. This is 
niaking salvation to turn upon a strange point ; upon the be* 
lief of a fact, which, distinguished from what Christianity b in« 
trinsically, is a fact merely historical. If merely believing 
that Jesus existed, and performed certain actions, constitute 
the ground of salvation, whatever be the (pinions which anj 
one may entertain about Jesus, or about his works ; it would 
appear that any other historical feet, to every ratbnal purpose, 
might just as well have been made the ground of salvation. 
This, it is evident, is an opinion which is altogether untenable. 
It is in^portant to believe in Christianity, oiJy because there 
is something in Christianity itself which is important. Ac- 
cording to the above opinion, there is nothing in Christianity 
iteelf which is important ; tlie only thing which is of any im* 
pcMTtaaoe is to beueve that it isdivine. IFhai it is, you snay 
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think of as you please ; but wliatcvcr it be, that it b something 
pretemulunjl, you are not to doubt. Such are the incoBsistea- 
cies to which those aredriveii who seek to reconcile persecution 
with toleration. 

The only consistent persecutor is the Catholic. Whenso- 
ever you permit the dissemination of any doctrine which calls 
in question the truth of any article which you deem essential 
to salvation, you areio the last degree inconsistent and unrea- 
sonable if you persecute any other. You have passed over 
the greatest of all distinctions — the distinction between the 
doctrines essential to salvarion, and those essentially inconsis- 
tent wiih it. Surely between one doctrine essentially incon- 
sistent with salvation, and another of the same stamp, there 
cannot be so wide a difference, as' between any doctrine essen- 
tially necessary to salvation, and any doctrine essentially in- 
consistent with it. If there be good reason for passing the 
greatest of all boundaries, there can be no reason for stopping at 
any of the inferior ones. 



Such are a few of the many reflections which are su^estcd 
by the unreasonableness of prosecuting men for publications 
which call in question the evidence of Christianity. Another 
thing which it is of still greater practical importance to consi- 
der is, its danger. 

The danger is double. It is a dai^r io the Liberty of the 
Ikress : ana it is a danger to Toleration. 

The Liberty of the Press 19 justly to be regarded as always 
in danger ; for it should never be forgotten that it always has 
the most powerful enemies. 

A free press is the great check upon men in power ; and the 
chief instrument by which they can be brought to punish- 
ment, when they abuse their power. But he must be a man 
of extraordinary virtue indeed who does not hate that fcy 
which he is checked ; and that by which he is punished. 
Chains are ever odious to those who are chained; stripes to 
those who suffer by them. 

The great mass of t hose who enjoy, or expect to enjoy, power, 
jnay thus be regarded as always openly or secretly hostile to 
the liberty of the press ; and disposed to avail thcinselv^es of 
every favourable opportunity to undermine it. 

The opportunities favourable to the undermining o^ the li^ 
lerty of the press are all those occasions on which the people can 
be made to applaud any instances of restraining the freedom of 
discussion. The instances which the people can be made Io 
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applaud are made use of as ppecedents to coudtenance other 
instances ; and it is only necessaty that these precedents should 
be sutfieiently numerous, to put an end to freedom of discus- 
sion j and the liber iy of the press ^ altogether. The danger is so 
much the greater in this country, from prosecutions on the 
score of religion, that unhappily the same name is applied to 
an infidel writing and to a writing which points out the mir- 
conduct of a minister. Both are called libels. If you pro- 
secute one libel, the inference is plain — ^you ought to prosecute 
another; therefore permit no writings which impute miscon- 
duct to a minister. It^traint upon freedom of discussion id 
matters of religion is thus closely connected with restraint up- 
on it in every other case. Accustom the people to the sigiit 
of men dragged l^efoie the tribun^ds, there loaded with re- 
proach, and afterwards immured in dungeons, for free wri- 
tings on the score of religion ; and they will presently feel but 
little indignation at the sight of men dragged to tribunals and 
dungeons for writing against oppression and misrule. 

The dangeris similar which arises to tolerationirom the pro- 
secution of writings unfavourable to Christianity. The transition 
here is stilt more easy; onlyfrom a writing against Christianity 
in the gross, to writings against particular parts of it in detail. 
Now let it grow into a nraxim, that no book must be published 
which teaches a different doctrine feim the Church of England^ 
and it will quickly grow into a law that no sermon shall be 
preached which inculcates a doctrine difibnent fiDm that of thg 
same church. • 

There does seem to be, at the present moment, more reason, 
than for a good number of years past, to watch the encroach* 
ments of intolerance. The signs of the times are threatening. 
There have been a greater number of secret attempts, scndsome 
mctfe open and undisguised, io abridge liberty of conscience? 
among us of late, than for nearly a century preceding. 7w/o- 
hrance is an insinuating power ; everv step that it gains re- 
doubles its strength to gain more. Persecution was nearly. 
shamed out of the worlcf ; till it has recovered itself among 
the other odious productions of recent years ; and a very short 
period of n^ligence and delusion among the people would 
enable it to n^ar its pestilential head to a mtal height even ia 
the pure and salubrious air of England. 

But on this ground we trust that a hint is sufficient. 
It iswondertUl that men should be fbund so short-sighted' as 
not to perceive the advantages that are given against Chris- 
tianity by prosecuting those wl^o make known their objections 
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to it. If there was aay candid spectator, not acquainted witli 
the merits of the case, he would conclude, from the general 
experience of human nature, that tlie objections were un- 
answerable, because tluy are not allowed to be produced* 
The greatest tyrant is willing to hear objections which he can 
easily acquire glory by refuting. It is onlj^ those which he 
cannot reiute of which lie punisTics the obtrusion. In fact, this 
is an engine which the free-thinkers used, to work, with great 
effect, against Christianity. A cause can only then be decided 
with justice, said they to the Christians, when both sides are 
equally heard ; but you pcnuit only one side to l>e heard, and 
boast of victory when you have taken care you shall have no 
opponent. Your wordis, they added, pretend one thing; vour 
actions indicate the very contrary. \ ou Scnr that the evidence 
of Christianity is irrefragable, yet you wilf not allow it to be 
put to the test of controversy r thereby proving that you your- 
selves believe not what you say. When anv one has a cause 
to defend which he knows to be indefensible,' he uses all the 
xneans in his power to prevent the exhibition of objections : 
when any one has a cause to defend which he knows has con- 
vincing evidence to support it, he rather courts objections than 
shuns them; knowing that his cause will triumph tlie more, 
the more it is seen that all objections which can be brought 
against it are futile and unavailing. 

Bishop Warburton, who saw that more converts, among 
the fair and candid, had been gained to infidelity by this one 
argument, perhaps, than by any other, saw the necessity and 
importance of removing the error on which it was founded. 
He, therefore, renounced and disclaimed, with the utmost 
possible earnestness, the right of prosecuting for the publica- 
tion of infidel opinions; as an infringement of the liberty of 
the pressy an infringement of the ri^lit of frc6 discussion, aiid 
injurious to tlie character of Christianity. Yet Bishop War- 
burton was not a man in whose bosom chaiity and liberality 
flowed to waste. x 

. " Mistake me not," says the bishop, addressiujg the free- 
thinkers, ^^ here are no insinuations intended against liberty. 
For surely whatever be the cause of this folly (iree-thinking)^ 
it would be unjust to ascribe it to the freedom of the press^ 
which wise men will ever hold one of the most precious 
branches of civil liberty. What though it midwivcs, as it 
were, these bram-sick births ; yet, at the same time that it fa- 
cilitates the delivery, it lends a formbig hand to the mis- 
shapen issue : for^ as in natural bodies^ become distorted by 
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suffering Tioleitce in the conception, .or by too long imprison* 
ment in the womb, a free unrestrained exposition of the parts 
ihav, in time, restore them to their natural rectitude ; so crude 
. and rickety notions, crampt by restraint, T^hen permitted to 
be drawn out and examined, may, by the reduction of their 
obhquities, and the correction of their virulency, at length ac« 
quire strength and proportion. Nor less friendly is this liberty 
tto the generous advocate of religion : for how could such a 
one, when in earnest convinced ot the strength of evidence ia 
his cause, desire an adversary whom the laws had before dis- 
armed ; or value a victory, where the magistrate must tri- 
umph with him ? Even I, the meanest in this controversy^ 
sliould have been ashamed of projecting the defence of the 
^eat Jewish legislator, did not I know that bis assailants and 
defenders skirmished all under one equal law of liberty ?— This 
liberty then may you long possess!*' 

Not so, it would appear, the persons, lay or clerical, from 
Trhom the atfomey-^Mieral of the present day receives his 
theological instructions. The triumphs of the magistrate 
Jprove more to their taste. 

After having talked of ridicule as by far the most unfair 
and blameable weapon to use against Christianity, Warburton 
proceeds so far as to pen even a vindication of the liberty of 
using it, deprecating and repelling all restraint from the magis- 
trate. The passage is somewhat long, but it is worth quo- 
ting. ** These," says he, continuing his address to the free* 
thinkers, '* these, gentlemen, are the several ways in which' 
you hnve abused the liberty of the press. One might deiy 
you, with all your good will, to find out a new one, or to go 
farther in the old ; so having done your worst, it is time you 
should amend. This is the only conclusion 1 would draw from 
your ill conduct : so far am 1 from thinking with those, who 
say you ought to be disfranchis(*d of the rights you have so 
wantonly and wickedly abused. — But it will be said, however, 
the particular authors of these abuses should be punished. 
I will here again, gentlemen, become your advocate ; not fiwr 
your own sakes, who surely deserve no favour; but for 
the public's, which cannot, I think, \\\A\ci this pu.ish- 
ment, without great mischief to literary and religious liberty. 
Abuses of natural rights are of two kmds. which we should 
always carefully distmguish : the first is of such malignity as 

^ DcdlcaUoK to th^ FrecibiQkcn Qf Xb* PirUt L^at)oa of M«Ki. 
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to hmlul^iemd eyen destroy ilieiwe, and being <>ftlujna««»e 
of a simple fact, leaves no room for recurring to ai/^«a/ judgei 
interpretation. These fwoperties demand punishment, as mak« 
Mi^ it both neoessary and safe. But there is another kind of 
abuse ithat destroys not, but only 4iscredits the use ; and in 
irhioh 4he matter of jight being intimately involved in that of 
ftot, a magibtrate hm tl*e largest latitude of interpretation : 
kene |>unishmont, for very obvious reasons, is neither necessary 
nor safe. That the abuse of ridicule, viz. against rdli|^n, is 
rf this latter kind, is evident.— But besides these twd kinds of 
abuse, which we may call original, there are two others derived 
jrom these, and compounded of them : as fiist, an abuse that 
only discredits the use, though it be of the nature of a simple 
fiiet ; and of this kind is that which is tlie subject of the se- 
l»nd iead of this discourse, viz. the Dissemination of ih^ 
Ministry of the Established JVorship : secondly, an abuse th«| 
destroys the use, but where yet the matter of fact is intricacy 
involved in that of right ; of which kind is the subject of our 
third head, vie. a vicious Disregard to Truth and Falsehood^ 
Now in neither of these cases, should 1 think it fitting for tU^ 
Staite to interfere : In the first it is not necessary ; in the se- 
cond ft is not safe. And I presume it to be a maxim in po- 
iitics, not to punish, but where these two qualities of necessUif 
and safety concur. In a word then, all that we desire is yovj^ 
aoiendment ; without any sinister aim of calling upon thema^ 
gistrate to quicken you. So I leave you, as 1 dare say will 
te, to yourselves. 

" Mend whm you can^ grow better at your leisure. 

*' Nor let any good man beabove measure scandalized for yowf 
feults ; or more impatient for your reformation than mere cha- 
irity requires. 1 do not know what panic the present monstrous 
growth of iofidelity may have thrown some of us into : I, Jbr 
l»y part, confide so much in tlie goodness of bur causey that I 
too oouM be tempted to laugh iu my turn*.*' 

One thing in this argument of the bishop against prosecut* 
jag free discussion is very remarkable and very importanL 
He says expressly, that it is not safe to make subject to Duiii^ 
mcn^ any offence which oaimotbeso exactly limited and defined, 
A^ tiiat nothing shall be le£t to the arbitrary interpretatiota 
(Of the judge ; the venal judge be calk him ; justly intimating 
that a jttd^e is as liable to infirmities as other men^ and fim| 

• -IMicaUon to Uw rueetUakers of The Diruic LfgiHon of Jlosef*^^ 
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his situation sure to be exposed, at the hand of power, to moie 
than ordinary temptatious. 

We hope it is not reserved to the present day to see renewed 
those unhappy scenes which such metf as Campbell and War« 
burton thus fervently deprecate. 

One remark it may be jiecessary to make ; not, we think, 
on account of the sincere, but on account, possibly, of the 
captious and hypocritical. It is one thing, to say, that tha 
expression of such or such an opinion ought not to be pu« 
nished ; and another, and a yery different thbg, to approve 
of the opinion itself. There are many erroneous and manj 
pernicious opinions, opinbns fraught with ruin to the deare^ 
interests of mankind ; of the expression or publication of 
which, we should notwithstanding deprecate and oppose the 
punishm^it with every lawful effort of which our Maker has 
lendered us capable. Many persons entertain opinions re* 
specting government, which are tantamount to the dedaring 
that absolute monarchy is the best form of government ; and 
there are many publications solely or chiefly employed in 

O currency to these doctrines. We deem (and we hope 
not be thought unjustly) these opinions to be extremely 
pernicious in their tendency ; but there is no degree of earr 
nestness with which we should not contend against any pro- 
posal to restrain the publication of them by punishment. 
Tho'e are many persons who are jealous of the liberty of the 
press ; and we daily bear doctrines zealously propagated re- 
specting it, which if carried into practice \; ould acstrpy that 
great source of human improvement ; that test and security of 
fteedom ; that prime instrument by means of which the ca- 
lamities that beset mankind are daily removed, and the 
£dicities of which this our state of existence is sasccplible, are 
4aUy increased. Yet with equal intensity should we exert 
4>araelves to prevent any measure which should restrain the 
freedom of declaring opinions hostile to tbe liberty of the 
press. When we . oppose, ourselves, therefore, along with 
great and good men, to the restraining by punibhrnent the 
Japclaring of opinions inconsistent with Christianity, we only 
faak Christianity among the other great instruments of human 
good ; and say that the more certain its truth, the more ab- 
^ujcd as well as wicked it is to seek any other arms than those 
|tf reason £ur its propa^tion and sup]X)rt. 

Aj5 we think that this grand point cannot be too strongly 
supported, either by agiiment, or by the authority of nten, the 
most admired for their wisdom and virtue, who have enter- 
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tained, respecting it, sentiments corresponding^ with our own, 
we shall adduce in its behalf two passages from two of the 
most celebrated divines, and two of the greatest characters, 
which the church of England, or any other church, ever pro- 
duced. The first is from the remarkable Discourse of Jeremy 
Taylor, on (he Liberty of Prophesying *. " It is, " sajrs he, 
^* unnatural and unreasonable to persecute disagreeing opi- 
nions. Unnatural; for understanding, bein^ a thing wholly 
spiritual, cannot be restrained, and, thcretbrc^ neither pu- 
nbhed by corporal inflictions. It is in alieiia repulUcUy a mat- 
ter of another world. You may as well cure the colic by 
brushing a man's clothes, or fill a man's belly with a syHogism. 
These things do not communicate in matter, and therefore 
neither in action nor passion. And since all punishments, in a 
prudent government, punish the offender to prevent a future 
crime, and so it proves more medicinal than vindictive, the 
punitive act being in order to the cure and prevention ; and 
since no punishment of the body can cure a disease in the 
soul ; it is disproportionable in nature, and in all civil govern- 
ment, to punish where the punishment can do no good. It 
may be an act of tyranny, but never of justice. For, is an 
opinion ever the more true or false for being persecuted ? 
Some men have believed it the more, as being provoked into 
a confidence, and vexed into a resolution. But the thing iU 
self is not the truer: and though the hangman may confute a 
man with an inexplicable dilemma, yet not convince his un- 
derstanding; for Such premises can infer no conclusiwi but 
that of a man's life : and a wolf may as well give laws to the 
Understanding, as he whose dictates are only propounded in 
violence, and writ in blood : and a dog is as capable of a law 
as a man, if there be no choice in his obedience, nor discourse 
in his choice, nor reason to satisfy his discourse. And as it is 
unnaturnl, so is it unreasonable, that Sempronius should force 
Caiusto be of his opinion, because Sempronius is consul this 
year, and commands the lictors. Force, in malters of opi^ 
nion, can do no good ; but is very apt to do hurt ; for no man 
can change his opinion when he will^ or be satisfied in his 
reason that his opinion is false because.discountenanccd. If a 
man could change his opinions when he lists, he might cme 
many inconveniences of his life: all his fears and his sorrows 
would soon disband, if he would but alter his opinion, whereby 
he is persuaded that such an accident that affects him is va\ 

•Sect. 13. § 10, 11. 
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evil, and such an object formidable. Let him but believe him* 
seir impr^uable, or that he receives a benefit when he is plun* 
dcretl, disgraced, condemned, afflicted ; neither his sleeps need 
to be disturbed, nor his quietness discomposed. But if a man 
cannot change his opinion v,hcn he lists, nor ever does, heartilj 
or resolutely, but ^hen he cannot do otherwise; then, to use 
force may make him an hypocrite, but never to be a right 
believer 2 and so, instead of erecting a trophy to God and true 
reli/G^ion, we buiUl a monument for the devil." 

How diflerent the clear, rational, and satisfactory doctrine of 
this great and fijood man, from that of an attorney-general, and 
a lord chief justice, in the work of offering up an unhappy 
victim ! " Can there be any doubt," said the attorney-general 
on a late occasion, " that this blasphemous book, the great 
object of which is to lay the axe to the root of religion ; to 
expel it entirely from our minds ; to persuade us that the 
whole of it is a fiction ; to bring into disrepute that by which 
vrc are to be guided, and by means of which we hope finally 
to prevjiil in another and a better world ; can there be any 
doubt of its pernicious tendency ?" Oh yes, most learned sir, 
great doubt. Listen, sir, to such men as Doctor Campbell, 
and with all your theological knowledge j'ou need not be 
ashamed to do it ; and he will tell you, that the writuigs of 
infidels have done g«)od to Christianity, and never can, from 
the nature of the case, do it any harm. Read, sir, the passage 
at the beginninir of this article. Dr. Campbell there tells 
you, tliat you do not at bottom believe Christianity; that 
by vour conduct in this case you arc proclaiming to all the 
world your disbelief. He says, '' It is owing to a diffidence in 
the goodness of your cmiscy (i. e. the truth of Christianity,) 
and lo that alone^ that you recur ^ for the suppression of infiie'* 
iiif/i to any more forcible method than a candid answer to its 
objections.*' He tells you, sir, that you are doing a disservice 
to religion, an act of a kind at which he was ashamed and 
grieved. Vour words, sir, loudly profess belief; but w hatevec 
the power of your rhetoric, your actions, sir, are more elo« 

fuent things than your words. — Listen now to Dr. Warburton. 
n the passage which we have quoted above (p. 219) he says, 
" You cannot inflict .the punishment which you are at work in- 
flicting, without great mischief to literary and religioy,s liberty.** 
** Literary and reli»^ious liberty," sir, are precious ihing^, what- 
ever you may think of them. And " the ffreat mischief" 
which you are inflicting upon them, is ir^flicted by an act 
which does Christianity ^^ a disservice," which implies <' a 
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diffidence'' of it in all those yrbo authorize or are concerned hi 
<fte transaction, howsoever they may pretend ihat it is their 
beKef which is urging them to the preposterous act. 

Even the Bishop of Landaff, Dr. Watson, says*, *' The 
freedom of inquiry, which has subsisted in this country durin|p 
the present century, has evrut ually been of great service to the 
cause of Christianity. It must be acknowledged that the 
"works of our deistical writers have made some converts to in- 
fidelity at home, and that they have furnished the esprits forts 
of France and the /rei/'^eisters of Germany with every ma- 
terial objection to our religion, which they have of late years 
displayed with much affectation of originality : but at the 
same time we must needs allow, that these works have stimu-> 
lated some distinguished characters amonc;st the laity, and 
many amongst the clerjry, to exert their talents in removing 
such difficulties in the Christian system, as would otherwise be 
likefy to perplex the unlearned, to shipwreck the faith of the 
nnstable, and to induce a rehictant scepticism into the nrinds 

of the most serious and best intentioned The Christian 

idigion has nothing to fear from the strictest investigation of 
the most learned of its adversaries." 

We would earnestly recommend the study of such works as 
Campbell's PJssay on Miracles, and W'atson's Theological 
Tracts, to all attorneys-general. If we may judge by some 
late specimens of the theology of learned gentlemen, their 
speeches on religious libels would be much the better for it. 
They might cut a better figure too than is often cut on these 
subjects, when they come to the bench. A chief justice so 
prepared, and so instructed, would not we think have said, as 
on a late occasion, " Beside the doctune thus laid down, 
(viz* the doctrine of the common law,) there are several sta- 
tutes on the subject, particularly one made in the reign of 
King William, by which the denying of the Christian reli- 
gion is punishable by severe penalties ; and it is the humanity 
of those who prosecute, which has induced them not io indict 
under that act, the pains and penalties attached to which are 
niifch greater than thdsc of the common law." We do hope 
that this is the last chief justice who will boast " of the sta- 
tute made in the reign of King William ;" though there was a 
little inconsistency in first boasting of the law, and then prais- 
ing the humanity of leaving it unexecuted ; that is, praising 
its proper guardians for violating it. The lord chief justice, 
moreover, slipped a little in his law. The defendant, in tlie act 
♦ Preface, p. 13, to a Collection of Theological Tract*. 
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for ^viiich he trns prosrctitcti, bad not denied CbrisUanlty ; he 
had only published a book which did : therdbre he was not 
indictable under the statute of William. 

The next passai^e whith we shall quote is so fidl and strong 
npon this |)oint, and proceeds from an anthorily so hi^h, that 
^ith this we shall close the prfsrnt article. " I cannot think 
it agreeable," sajs Dr. Middleton, " either to rejison or reli- 
gion, to punish even such as are hardy enouirh to call in ques- 
tion the reality of revelation itself; tor it is the greatest wcak- 
n«ss and absurdity to think, that truth can ever be hurt by any 
examination whatsoever: it may be opprcss<Hl a uhile by fac- 
tion, stilled by power ; but in a free dtoate, as in free air and 
exercise, it always regains its strength and vigour : controversy 
to tnith is Hke a gentle wind io trees ; it shakes the head, but 
&»teiis the root. Truth is naturally so amiable, that wherever 
it is expo^ell to view, it necessarily draws all to admire it ; and 
the more it is exposed, the more strongly it attracts. Where 
artifi<^, indeed, and fraud prevail in the stead of it, there all 
inquiry must industriously be <lisc<niragcd, as a dangerous and 
fatal enemy : sure to detect and expose the chtxit : and whcre- 
ever it is discouraged, there is always reason to suspect some 
Intent imposture: now as sure as truth txixA falsch(>od arc con- 
trary to each other, so sun? it is, that the same methoJ of treat- 
ing them cannot possibly be of service to lx)th 

" As far as my experience has reacheil, either in ancient or 
modern history, there is not an instance on record, where a fair, 
examination has ever done harm to a good cause. The attacks 
on Christianity, urged on by its warmt st enemies, always turn 
io its advantage; they rngage the clergy to study and search 
info tlie true grounds of it ; keep them in bn^ath and exercise ; 
and train them, by constant discipline, to be able champions 
and defenders of it : they clear religion itself of all the rust and 
rubbish, which by tlie negligence or the art of its managers it 
may have contrae,t«'d : and al)ove all, they enforce and lay 
Oj>en the genuine pr(X)fsof it; which by tune itself naturally 
grow languid and iueffi ctual ; till a new dei)ate, like a new 
publication, sends them fresh again into the woild in their ori- 
ginal force and lustre. 

** It is, then, my firm principle and persuasion, tha.t a free 
inquiry into all points of religion, is always useful and (lenefi- 
cial ; and for that reason never to be punished or prohibited. 
It opens the minds and rt»forms the manners of the people ; 
makes them reasonable, sociable, governable ; easy to sucn as 
differ from them, and as little scandalized at the difierent opi« 
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iiion, as the different complexion of (heir neighbour: whereas 
the restraint of this liberty, and the imposition of systems and 
articles, that must not be called in question, nourishes a chod- 
ish spirit of bigotry, uncharitableness, enthusbsm, which no 
civil power can moderate ; a spirit th^t has so oft inrolvcd 
mankind in \iars and bloodshed, and by turns endangered the 
ruin of every Christian country in the world V 

This is a most important passage, of which every sent^ioe 
deserves to be written in letters of gold. We trust that it will 

Erove an everlasting antidote to the doctrines, though it may 
^ a feeble safeguard against the po^er, of an attorney -general 
and a lord cTiicf justice. What tiuth, what dignity, what 
wisdom is licre! What wciikness, what vulgarity, what bar- 
renness in the criminatory harangues of the learned lord and 
gentleman ! 



Plan of an Asylum for Lunatics, Cfc. 



To the Editor of The Philanthropist. 
Sin, 

W ITHOUT taking up much of the space of your work or 
the time of your readers, 1 am desirous of drawing both their 
and your attention to a subject which I consider of no small 
importnnre. 

The illustrious Howard pointed out the frequent instances 
which came under his observation, of lunatics confined for a 
succession of years in jails, to the great annoyance of oth^ 
prisoners. I myself knew the circumstance of an idiot who 
was shut up for many years in Chelmsford Old Bridewell, to 
the very^reat inconvenience of its wretched inmates; and there 
are few, I believe, in the habit of attending to the situation 
of jails, bridewells, and work- houses, who are not aware of 
the circumstance, as well as the dreadful treatment which 
these children of misfortune experience. My first object in 
this letter is, to request your readers to inform me of any such 

* Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. Conyers Middleton, D.D. Principml 
Lityrariaaof tiie University of Cambridge, vol. ii. p. 813. 
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ftcts, vfiih their details, which have or may come to theur 
knowledge. These facts I design to arrange and forward you 
fiwr pablication ; for though we may be fully convinced of the 
truth of the general observation, it is alone the relation of in- 
dividual instances, minutely described^ which can impress the 
circumstance on the public mind. 

Premising that this is the chief object of this my first letter, 
I will concisely state to you the plan of rdief that I intend to 
ofier for public consideration, which, of course, will be open 
to the observations and hints of your readers. 

As well as lunatics and idiots, I propose extending relief to 
cripples, blind persons, and those who may be af&icted with 
confirmed disgusting diseases ; and that these objects shall not 
only be selected iirom jails, bridewells, and. work-houses, but 
shaJl be received from such private families as may choose to 
adopt the system ; for these people are frequently as distress- 
ing to their own families, as to the inhabitants of jails, &c. 

It would be compulsory of course on counties and parishes 
no longer to retain within their jails, bridewells, and work- 
houses, lunatics and the other objects above described ; but to 
send them io public receptacles of human misery ; optional 
on lelatives to avail themselves of such benefit. 

I propose, then, upon the P&nopticon plan of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Esq. the building of a house, centrically situated, which 
may serve half a doasen or more counties : this for Great Bri- 
tain : for Ireland, one for each province : the expense of build- 
ing to be defrayed from the county rates of the district to be 
benefited by its erection : to those who are ignorant of the sort 
of building to which I have adverted, it may be necessary to 
explain, that the inhabitant of one part has no communication 
with another ; that thus, the patients may be classed according 
to their complaints and circumstances. 

County rates in Great Britain are levied upon the rental 
assessed .to the poors' rates: in Ireland, by the plough land, 
carver, or acre; n rate by measurement. Thus tne expense of 
building, will be borne, nearly in an equal ratio, by the whole 
country. 

Some may object to the great cost of the buildings. My 
reply is. It will be a mere trifle : perhaps six houses will an- 
swer the purpose for England ; thdr cost 50002. each ; the 
total amount 30,000/. The rental as returned to the tax-office, 
by the collection of the property tax, is 37,000,000/. Now 
2s. 6d. per cent, on this amount is 48,750/. But this S5. 6d. 
jier cent, or one*eighth of 1/. per cent, upon the rental, of 
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the kingdom, althouirh onlj for one year, will not be voluntarily 
paid ; 1 am aware of the fact ; my object therefore h its col- 
lection by act of parliament. If this be thought too nufch, 
the money may be borro^^ed by way of tontine, and thus the 
country will become liable only to the payment of the interest. 

So much for the outline of tlie erection of the buildings ; the 
maintaining of the houseliohl is the next consiilerution. A 
certain sum is somewhere already expended, and I appre- 
hend that it would be much reduced by adopting the Piui- 
opticon system. The counties, if s^^nt from jaiU ; the pa- 
rishes, if from work-houses ; the relutious, if iVom fimiiiies, 
therefore mu.st pay so much per head per week, for the 
maintenance of the unfortunate suifeiers ; u sum, as I have l«e- 
fore said, which will probably be less than it is at present, 
'i'hus, independent of the erection of the buildings, there will 
be no extm expenditure ; it is merely placing under one roof, 
where for the same or less expense they can be bc^tter attended 
and receive the best medicitl advice, those unfortunate beings 
whose existence is rendered an ofiensive burthen to those %^ith 
whom they now dwell. 

In some iuhtances, the blind in particular, and lunaticb at 
periods of sanity, may be taught trades, which may yiekl 
enough for their maintenance^ or, at any rate, to add to their 
comforts. 

In this letter it will be unnecessary to {xiint out plans of 
management and inspection ; the first object is to collect the 
facts of the evil : then, if the general <iclieme be approved, 
these mi^erial circumstances will prtsi^nt themselves as impe- 
rious objects of subsiquint consideration. 

It perhaps will be urged as an argument against this plan, 
that the noble institution of St. Luke'^ is of)en to the rea^ptiou 
of all lunatics: but it mu^t bt^ remembered, that the relief h 
confined to lunatics, and to them only for a year ; it is not 
extended to idiots, cripples, the blind, &c., and even without 
this extension the applications are ^o nunieious, that the name 
of a patient is frequently three months on the bookh, waiting 
for admission ; a proof that the relief rendeicvl by that laepital 
cannot be extendtd Ui all the imhappy Nufierers in the king- 
dom; and even if it coulJ, the distanct? which any one hoe»- 
pital must be fiom various pnrtsof the islanri, is in itNelf a fatal 
objection. None suffer more by removal than persons deprived 
of their reason. I heard a medical genthnnan, wIk) was in the 
habit of attendin;; insane patients, state to the flight Flonourable 
»John Foster, when he was minister of Ireland, that numcrouii 
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cases bad come under his care of mad people being tied to a 
car in order to convey them to a lunatic hospital in Dublin ; 
and that from the ignorance ot* those who fastened them with 
cords, wivich are generally lied round the wrists, and the light- 
ness of the ligature, the liinb was fre(|ueiitly lost. 

I shull sign this letter with my name and address, with the 
hope of its receiving attention, and assuring your readers that 
I shall be happy to receive any com municat ions on the sub- 
ject. 

I am your faitliful humble servant. 

Grove PL-ure, Tottrnhaiu, Middlesex, EdWARD \VakEF1ELD. 

7th July, 1812. 



Association for the Relief and benefit of the Manufacturing 
and Labouring Poor, established in London May 1812. 



At a meetuig of the nobility, clergy, gentry, hunkers, mer-- 
chants, and mauul'actuieis, held on the :^jJ uf Mjy, J8t2j at 
Frcemiisoub' Hall, Great Queen Street, LonJon, for llie pur- 

E)se of taking into consideration the distrtsheJ i>rale uf t!ic I«- 
)urlng poor in certain of the magudacuirii:^ lli:^tfleti», Ylvs 
Koyid Ihghniss t!ie Duke of York tonk llic chuifj supported 
by his royal brothers the Dukes of Kent ixncl Can»brtd^e, His 
Grace tlie Duke of Rutland, and olJierii of the nubility j 
&c. &c. 

At this meeting, t!ie following among other resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : ^ 

1. That the distress of the labouring poor, in centaiji manu- 
facturing distiicts, renders it the tluty ol (heir ieUusv-ssabjecls, 
in other parts of the kingdom, to contrilui!** towards* thoir re- 
lief, in addition to such assistance as cun Ijc lucaHy afloidd, 
during the present interruption of employment und high price 
oi provisions. 

2. That a subscription be immediately opened for the above 
purpose>. 

3. That a committee be appointed, to consider and adopt 
the best means of carrying the Ixiuevolent intentions of the sub- 
/scribttrs into effect. 
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COMMITTEfi. 



His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Kent. 
fl\s Roval Highness the Dtikeof 

Cambridge. 
His Graoe the Duke of Rutland. 
Bight hon. Lord Rolle. 
Right hon. Lord Calthorpe. 
Right hoa. LordTeignmouth. 
Right hon. Nich. Vansittart. 
Sir Thomas Bernard, hart. 
Sir Mount. Cholmeley, bart. 
JSir Thomas Baring, bart. 
Wm. Alexander, esq. 
William Allen, esq. 
Thos. Babington, esq. M. P. 
Henry Brougham, esq. M. P. 
Andrew Burt, Esq. 
John Egerton, esq. M. P. 



Joseph Fox, esq. 
William Hale, esq. 
Henry Hoore, esq. 
W. H. Hoare, esq. 
Christ. Idle, esq. 
Z. Macaulay, esq. 
Sam. Mills, esq. 
John Mortlock, esq. 
Thos. Pellntt, esq. 
Thos. Pemberton, esq. 
Rich. Phillips, esq. 
Wm. Phillips, esq. 
Joseph Reyner, esq. 
T. R!owcroft, esq. 
J. D. Thomson, esq. 
Henry Thornton, esq. M P. 
J. Wevland, jun. esq. 
W. Wilberforce, esq. M. P. 



The committee, in piDceeding to state the cimsiderations 
and views which led to the formation of the present association, 
think it necessary to premise, that it never was imagined thai 
any subscription which it would be possible to raise m the me- 
tropolis comd be adequate to supply the wants of all those in 
the various manufacturing districts of this kingdom, who might 
require assistance. But surely inability to relieve the whole ct 
any given measure of distress can never be admitted as a suffi- 
cient reason for not affording relief to the utmost amount in 
which it can possibly be administered. And, to the honour 
of our countrymen in the present day, the greatness of ativ 
distress has commonly bad the effect of quickening their zeal, 
and animating them to increasid exertions, instead of causing 
them to sit down in hopdess inaction, without an attempt to^ 
leviate the evil, if they could not hope entirely to remove it. 
The distress which now prevails in many populous districts 
the association could not therefore witness with indifference, 
nor without making an effort, at least, to relieve it. And the 
association was, and still is persuaded, that the liberality of 
the public judiciously applied, in aid of such ulans as ^aJl 
be locally adopted, may produce extensive and beneficial ef- 
^ts in supplying the wants and diminishing the sufierings 
of their fellow subjects during the present temporary pres- 
sure. 

First. Under these impressions, the association most anxi- 
ously recommends, as a measure of primary importance, the 
forming of local associations for the relief of the poor in the ma* 
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nufacturing towns and districts in whicti they hare not already 
been instituted. In most of our great manufacturing towns sucti 
iniititutions have probably been already formed: but when once 
it becomes generiUly known that an association has been set on 
foot in the metropolis for the purpose of aiding the endeavours 
of any local plans of a similar nature, such local associations 
will probably take place in districts, in which, without^ thd 
hope of some more effectual means of relief than they possess 
within themselves, the attempt might be deemed impracti- 
cable. 

Great are the advantages which may be expected to result 
from es(at)lUhing a friendly correspondence and connection be- 
tween the general and local associations. It is evident, indeed, 
that without such co-operation the London association, how- 
ever liberally supportea, could administer but a very limited 
measure of reliet to the necessities which have called forth its 
exertions. 

It is not however merely by augmenting the funds of the 
local institutions that the general association may be of usp io 
them. It may be highly serviceable, by communicating to 
them useful information and suggestions ;#while every di- 
stressed manufacturing district will know that such an associa- 
tion has been formed, to which it may state its sufierings, and 
which will at least endeavour to lessen their amount. 

Ag-ciin — While the institution formed in the metropolis will 
become the general depositary for the subscriptions of all those, 
feowever widely dispersed in point of residence, who may wish 
to contribute towards the relief of theur suffering countrymen, 
the local associations will be best qualified to relieve the local 
distresses of their several districts, not merely from being better 
acquainted with their varying tastes and habits, but also be- 
cause, from knowing the characters and conduct of families 
and individuals, they will be able to direct their chief atten- 
tion to tlie more industrious and deserving members of the com- 
munity. 

But the advantages, however great and numerous, which 
are likely to result n-om the formation of local associations, are 
at the same time so obvious as not to require a detailed enume- 
ration. The committee therefore will only add , that while the^ 
earnestly solicit the public encouragement and support of this 
institution, they are scarcely less anxious to impress the neces- 
sity of establishing local institutions for supplying the local 
wants of Ae manufacturing poor. 

Secondly. An increase of the quantity of our national stock- 
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of subsistaioe, and increased fnisraiitj in flie consumption of 
it, are, on ali grounds, the most cOectual expedients wltich 
-can be rcs^orled to lor relieving tliir public necessities. U;h1iT 
this (>e4Suasion, it will bv*oneot'tliecommitte4''s first and prin- 
cipal euileavonrs lo augment, if possible, the amount of na- 
tionil provisions, by Uie i m portal ionr of rice and any other at- 
tainable articles of subsistence. More especially, it appears 
to the committee, that by availing tbeuiselvis of the resources 
aftbrded by our domestic fissheiies, the quantity of palatable 
and nutritious food maybe increased. On this head, indeed, 
the committee have tlie satisfaction of Ix^ing able to state, that 
measures have been alreatly tiiken foresee sri ng, for the use of 
the manufacturing poor in the metropolis, a considerable (quan- 
tity of excellent fish, which, from the fear of not finding a 
5ale^ wouhl not otherv^ise be brouglit to any market. 
, CEcoucmiy in using the means of subsl-^tence which ^c 
at present possess is ^n ohject.of such supreme importance, 
that the committee cannot too strongly recommend to all per- 
sons of authority and influence to consider and adopt the most 
efiectnal methods tor promoting it. More particularly, they 
foci it their duty»ta.sngge?t, that the njost essential l>enefit» 
woiild result from ji voluntary agreement in the iiighcr and 
more affluent classics of the community to lessen to the utmost 
their consumption of any ar^rcles which constitute the subsist- 
ence of the lower orders of the people. In some of the di- 
stressed districts, barley, and still more generally oats, are the 
ordinarv food of the bulk of the population ; and, by limiting 
as much as possible the consumption of the latter article by 
horses, an immense amount of provisions might be preserve^l 
for the use of man. This proposal of a voluntary agreement is 
no new idea. An association of a similar nature, it will be re- 
membered, was generally entered into during the last scarcity; 
and besides the indication which it nfibrdrd that the higher 
classes sympathized with the distresses of the lower, it pro- 
duced no mean augmentation of the geueml stock of subsist-, 
ence. The committee confine their pn^posal to the opulent 
only, but they are satisfied that its eiTrcts would be eventually 
extended to every brancl.i of the community. 

Thirdly. It cannot be necessary for the committee to enter 
minutely into particulars as to the best methods of assisting the 
distressed. Under the varying circumstances of diflierent di- 
stricts, diflferent modes may be most adviseable. Much, of 
course, must here be left to the intelligence and prudence of the 
local associations : for iustaiice — ^In some districts it has been 
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sfafed, (hat the poor are in want of potatoes for seed ; in otheri, 
tlfkt having pawned their wearing apparel for milcb lew (ban 
ks real r^bne^ they would be greatly benefited, at a moderate 
expense, by being enabled to redeem it. In some cases^ it 
msLy be most advisable to purchase necessary articles by wholes 
sale, and to retail them at reduced rates. But (he committee, 
in throwing out (his last suggestion, feel it their duty to add, 
that it should scarcely ever be adopted, unless in the case of 
articles which are not of primary necesdty, or of which there 
is an ample, or .rather a superabundant, supply. Nor can the 
committee here forbear from warning the benevolent against 
all modes of administering relief which will occasion an unre- 
strained consumption of any articles which constitute the staple 
of the national subsistence. This is a warning which consider- 
ations of humanity, no less than of policy, powerfully enforce. 
By acting on the o];^posite principle, the most &tdl consequences 
might ensue. 

In pursuance of the above beneyolent plan, the committee 
has been employed in establishing a correspondence tbrougk- 
out the kiTiguom ; and in order to encourage the formation of 
local institutions, a detail of the proceedings of the Spitalfields 
Soup Society, as described in the last number of The Philan« 
tbrojpist, has been printed for general circulation, together witk 
the following hints, which will Be found extremely usefld to those 
who may be willing to devote some time to the organising and 
conducting of such laudable and patriotic institutions. 

1. In any given district where db»tress prevails, all persons, 
without regard to religious distinctions, who are capable c£ 
assisting, sliould be called upon and invited to form part of 
the general committee for a local establishment, and with a 
view to the divbion of labour it is of great consequence that 
this- committee be as large as possible. 

2. The general committee should appoint suboomroitteef 
to solicit contributiptts penonally from all who can affi>rd to 
subscribe. 

3. The general committee should divide the district into de- 
partments, and place every department under the cave of a sab* 
committee, which subcommittee need not consist of more than 
two members* 

4. Each subcommittee shpuld arrange its inquiries under cer* 
tain beads* and be furnished with pointed papers, with blanks^ 
to be fifled up, on a plan similar to the ^mowing : 

VOL. 11/ 2 I 
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Name and 
OccnpaUoB. 



Rarideaee. 



I 



Number 

in 
Family. 



Weekly 
Barninf*. 



Paroddal 



State of 
Clothlag. 



Cleanlinew'How many 
Addtiattd 
apparent 
Character. 



can read. 



The subcommittee should mark in their lists those cases which 
require contintud attention^ and such cases should be entered 
in a ledger >vif h an alphabetical index, and be reported on from 
time to time. The ledger might be ruled in the same manner 
as the printed lists, a sufBcient space Ix^iiig left between each 
case for subsequent remarks. The printed forms which have 
bi'en filled up by the subcommittees should be delivered in to 
the general committee. These lists should be regularly paged, 
and Tormcd into a book, and the names entered in an alphabe- 
tical index. By this means an easy reference may be had to 
the case of every family which has been ybited. As the sub- 
committees tlius give up their lists to the general committee, 
ihey should be furnished with books for those cases which re- 
quire continued attention ; and as far as respects these, it will bt 
sufficient lor the subcommittees to report the nanie and resi- 
dence of the persons relieved, with the amount and nature of 
the relief, in order that it may be regularly posted into the 
ledger. 

6. New cases of distress, and those which may have escaped 
the notice of any subcommittee, sliould be brought before th^ 
general committee, and referred for examination to the subcom- 
mittee of the depaitraent in which such case is situated. 

6. That as all attempts to relieve the poor in a time of scar- 
city, by enabling them io purchase bread flour, or meal, at re- 
duced prices, have a direct tendency to increase the scarcity, it 
is strongly recommended that the attention of committees be 
principally directed to such riourishingsubstitutes as rice, pease, 
also dried and fresh fish, where the latter can be procured, 
and that shops for the sale of these articles, at reduced prices, 
to persons wno bring tickets from the visiting committees, be 
estaUished, under the control and superintendancc of the ge- 
neral committee. 

7, That a small tract or paper be circulated by the sub- 
committees among the families of the industrious poor, pointing 
ouit the method by which they may form whol^ome and pa- 
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lateabk dishes at a cheap rate, firom articles either to be pur- 
chased at the markft, or supplied by the shop under the regu- 
lation of the general committee. ( 

8, That a ladies' committee be formed to attend to the cases 
of dtstrefised lying-in women, and clothing for the female poor, 
to which committee all cases within its province should be re- 
ferred by the gentlemen's committee. 

9. That the minutes and accounts of the committee be regu- 
larly kept and fairly transcribed. 

All local establishments are requested to appoint one of their 
body io correspond with the secretary of this society ; and if 
an account of the state of a place where distress prevails has not 
been already forwarded^ it would be desirable to receive it under 
the following heads : 

Extent of the distress. 

Cause of the distress. 

Employment of the poor and their average earnings. 

Price of provisions. 

Nature and extent of attempts at relief. 

General remarks. 
By the information already received, it appears that in 
many places the articles constituting the chief food of the 
poor are from one half to double their usual price, and that 
in several parts of the kingdom the stock of potatoes is quite 
exhausted. 

The sufferings of the manufacturer and labourer are in- 
creased in many places by a scarcity of work. It appears by 
a late investk^ion, that in Spitalfichls and its neighbourhood 
more than 10,000 weavers and their dependents, were out of 
emidoyment. At Burslem in Staffordshire, in a population of 
9000 near 1000 are upon the parish ; at Bolton, in a popula* 
tion of 17000 there are 3000 paupers ; at Nottingham a large 
proportion of the poor are without any employment, and those 
with families who have work are in great poverty ; at Mans- 
field a very considerable number are utterly unable to procure 
the common necessaries of life, and many who have been far 
above want are now in very abject poverty ; at Huddersfield 
the distress is said io be unexampled ; and at Holmffrth the 
trade of the neighbourhood was never known to be so bad as it 
is at present ; at Carlisle, Brampton and Wigan, hundreds of 
femilies are not able to obtain one half of what is essential to 
their subsistence'; at Halifax the distressed cases are very nu^ 
merons;' at Birmingham and its neighbourhood the misery has 
been extreme, and a subscription of between dOOOi. and 4000 J. 
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has been raised and expended by i(| beneTcient intiabittnts ; 
the $ame cenerous exertioii has been made at Lirerpool ; at 
Stockport hundreds of families are sufiering for want of food ; 
iev^ral of the manufactories from a fiulure of the proprietor 
being shut up, the hands are turned off, and are in the greatest 
distress ; many of the manufacturers here, as in other places, 
have through feelings of bunuurity encumbered themsd?es 
viUi a large stock of ^oods, preferring a certain loss to the 
dreadful alternative of discharging the workmen without a pro* 
apect of thdr being able to oroain subsistence ; at Mancheslcr 
the calamity has been greatly increased by the late riots, as 
those in full work at the mills recently destroyed hare now 
nothing to do. 

The reports fron[i a variety of othar districts are mcrelj a 
repetition of the same melancholy facts ; it would be impas« 
sible to detail all the individual cases of suffering, but the fol- 
lowing will give some ide4 of the nature of (bat distress which 
has called forth the exertions of this Association. 

In the neighbourhood of the metropolis^ a poor wearer, bis 
wife and nine children passed two davs without any food, the 
baker with whom he had contractedadebtof 61. lefbsi^gto trust 
bim any longer ; in another case a poor fomily subsisted upon 
what they could pickoutof the wash with which aneigfabourfed 
]iis pigs ; at Nottingham, a poor man out of work, with a wife 
and rour children receiving very little parochial rdlef, wai 
found in bed actually Carving ; the children werf at the same 
^me eating pea-husks which tney had picked up in the streets ; 
these, with the skins of potatoes gathered in the same way, had 
been the only food of the fiimily for several days ; relief was 
immediately given, but the poor man was too far gone to be 
lecovered, and is since dead. 

The distress among the manufkcturing poor in many di- 
stricts has been such, that its effects are strongly marked upon 
their countenances ; great numbers of them have not only 
parted Vith their beds, and almost every article of furniture and 
clothes, but are deeply in d^t to chandlers, bakers, &rc., and 
greatly in arrears for rent ; so that were it possible for thciu to 
procure work immediatdy, it woukl be long, very long before 
tbev could reinstate themselves in tbefa- former mnk in society. 

W ith these fiicts before us, it is surely not enough to say 
that while the poor kws exist, no person can be starved. The 
^[leat bulk of miaerjr is found in manufacturing districts, and 
It is to be recollected that many in middling oircnmstanccs are 
ill a grfat degiee dependent upoq the poor, and smfler widi 
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them ; in some of these cases the poor rates press so beavil v, 
that the collectors are obliged to summon great numbers, wn6 
declare themselves unable to pay : in one parii^h in particnbt 
near the metropolis, two hundred are now in this situation, 
though the rate is not more than 6s, in the pound, in this 
instance, had it not been for the timelj assistance of a local hu 
9titution, many of the |K>or, and |)ar(icularly children, must 
faayesnfiered materially in their health, from a scanty supply 
of food ; and although cases of perM)ns being actually starved 
by a total want of the common necessaries of life are rare, yet 
it is well known to* those conversant with such districts, that 
fnany perish by diseasea which owe their origin to deficient 
fiourisbment. f 

Tp obviate a misconception, wrhich we are sorry to find has 
been very general, it is necessary to state, that it was never in 
the contemplation of this society to attempt to raise a sum 
'which would alone suffice for all ca&es requiring assistance t 
nor was it instituted to relieve the Lgal burden of parishes, or 
to send money to those places whsre a sufficient number of 
affluent persons might be found to provide for their own poor ; 
but one of the great objects in view is, to promote the establish- 
ment of local nistitutions ; by means of which, benevolent in^^ 
dividuals may exert themselves in the cause of the poor to 
the greatest advantage, by a personal inspection into their real 
situation, by watching over the administration of those funds 
which are raised by the authority of parlinmrnt, and by dis* 
crinunating between the honest industrious and peaceable suf- 
ferer, and those pests of society who are eager to avail them* 
selves of every opportunity to create disturbance. 

We understand that it is tlic intention cf the committee to 
administer pecuniary aid, only where the ordinary and lega! 
pieaos of r^ief are obviously inadequate ; and, that it is their 
earnest wish to promote an attention to such families as have 
hitherto supported themselves respectably by honest industry, 
and are making every ^orifice, and are submitting to every 
privation, in order to avoid the humiliation of soliciting paro- 
chial relief ; it is indeed of great consequence to the community 
to keep up this feeling, ana to prevent the industrious mecba^ 
nic from oeing utterly crushed, lest, his spirits being broken, he 
should be reduced to the state of a pauper and become a per* 
roanent burden upon the community : to these, rehef might 
be given by local institutions, in such a way as to preserve 
their independence and enable them to support their respecta- 
bility under the present temporary pressure. 
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Another of the pimaiy objects of this society, an object 
which singly would deserve the most strenuous support of 
every friend to his country, is, to devise plans for increasing 
the C{[uantity of food ; this may be done in a variety of ways, 
but m none more promptly and effectually than by a plentifal 
supply of fish : our insular situation enables us to avail our* 
selves of this mode of relief with peculiar advantage, the 
sea presents us with an inexhaustible fund of wholesome and 
nutritious food, and it is only required to adopt judicious plans 
to put it into our possession : we understand that the com* 
mittee has made contracts for fish to the amount of several 
thousand pounds, by which in a short time a large quantity 
of food, which, but for the es^ertions of this institution, would 
nevetr have been brought into the country, wUl be sold at a 
very low price ; this must infallibly diminish the consumption 
of corn and other articles of the first necessity, and thereby 
most materially benefit every rank in the kingdom. 

Local societies have been recommended to establish shops 
for the sale of such articles of food, at low prices, as will tend 
to diminish the consumption of com ; each of these stations 
mav relieve a considerable district, and in this way the sub- 
scriptions may be made to produce their greatest efl^t. 

The funds* of this Association are to be applied towards aid-« 
ing the establishment of local institutions, particularly in those 
distressed districts, where for want of means they could not 
otherwise be formed. Several considerable sums have been 
already sent for the purpose of encouraging local subscriptions ; 
it has also been recommended to benevolent individuals in 
those towns and places where the pressure of the times is least 
felt, to raise subscriptions in aid ot thb society ; to which, as 
to a central point, information will be transmitted from all parts 
of the country ; and while it serves as the depositary of national 
benevolence, it will distribute assistance to the different local 
establishments in such proportion as the state of its funds and 
the nature of the case may appear to require. 
, All communications are requested to oe made to the Secre- 
tary, William George Carter, Esq. John-street, America- 
square, London. 

Subscriptions are received at the following Bankers in Lon« 
don : Messrs. Birch and Chambers ; Bosanquet and Co. ; 
Coutts and Co. ; Down, Thornton, and Free ; Drummonds 
and Co. ; HammersWs and Co. ; Hankey and Co^ ; Hoare 
and Co. ; Morland, Kansom, and Co. ; raxtons, Cockerell, 
Trail, and Co. ; Smith, Payne, and Smith. 
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SpUalfields j/ssoci€Uion for the Relief of sotne particular Cknes 
of Distress nmong the Industrious Poor. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that notwithstanding the 
large sums extracted from the public under the' name of a 
poor's rate, so much real and solid misery should still exist in 
this country : there is certainly some radical error, either in 
the system of parochial relief, or the administration of it, or 
both, which loudly calls for investigation ; and to which we 
purpose to turn the attention of our readers in a future 
number : in the mean time it is consoling to observe, that 
public-spirited individuals in different parts of the country 
are beginning to examine for themselves into the situation of 
their distressed fellow countrymen. Should these generous ex- 
ertions become widdy extended, we are quite sure that they 
will prepare the way for more enlightened and eflBcient plans 
for the relief of the poor ; while at the same time the public 
will be relieved from a large portion of these enormous sums 
which are now levied for these purposes : it is therefore with 
sincere pleasure that we announce the formation of a local In- 
stitution for Spitalfields and its vicinity ; which from the zeal 
of its members, and the manner in which it is conducted, pro- 
mises to be of great public i)enefit and an example well worthy 
of imitation. 

The investigation which took place in Spitalfields developed 
much misery, for which there appeared no existing remedy ; 
and although the relief afforded by. the Soup Society was very 
extensive and saved the lives of many, it was notwithstanding 
evident that in a district so poor, so wretched, and extensive, 
much remained to be done : the gentlemen on the committee 
therefore determined to establish an association for the relief of 
at least some of the worst cases which had been discovered in 
the course of the inquiry : the first meeting was held in the 
latter end of April last; and the committee, which has gra- 
dually increased, now consists of above forty gentlemen : a 
large committee of ladies has also been formed, whose office 
it is to attend to £uch cases of their own sex as are sent to it 
firom the ^ntlemen's committee : the whole of Spitalfields 
and its vicmity is divided into seventeen districts, each under 
the care of a subcommittee of two or more ; by this arrange- 
ment, whenever notice of a case of great distress is received, it 
is forwarded to the subcommittee in whose district the street 
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is situated* The origination of the committee will he mo^ 
^ompletety sbowri by tnsertirrg the regidaftbns wbicii it kit 
adopted. 

Bi/'lazvs of the Comrnittt^ 9f f Ae SpUttlfieUs Atiociation. 



Gtnermi CrnkmitW^. 

1. Tbat thb committee ^ cunsisc of a treasurer, secreti^^, smd fortj- 
two metabers^ with liberty to increase iti munbers. 

2. lliat this committee do meet crery other Tuesday, subject never- 
thclcss to the call of the secretary at the requisition of sIk of its luerabers. 

S. That this'cmmnittee do meet at a qnarter past eight in the mominr 
^ tke days aforesaid, llie time to be determined by the middle wateli <n 
three, and tbat erery member be liable to a fine of one shilling wki itmf 
not come iutu the comioit tee-room before the reading of the list of mtmr 
bers be concluded, without alleging an excuse that may be deemed rea- 
sonable by a majority of the members present. 

4, That in the decision of any question where tfie numbers are equally 
divided » fiho ckaorman shall have an additional vote. 

5. Tliat not fiewer than seven memU^rs sba^ fonstitutc a ^omm ■ for 
transacting business. 

0. That the? treasurer be appointed chairman of the committee, and ibat 
it he ttie duty of the chairmmi to read^the fiiir minutes, to keep order, and to 
put sac^ qoestioiis «s may com« beftire the comonttee during its sittings. 

7. Thot i( the treasuiee be nmt tA the conmiktee-rvom before iW 
reading ^f the list of mcrabera be coocdudedk th« aembess present sbaE 
choose a chairauan from among themselves. 

S. lliat this committee do elect its own members by ballot, one fourth 
of the members present objecting, to exclude, and that 'the ballot be taken 
at the next sittiuj^ after a name shall be proposed. 

9l Thas BO member of the eommittee shafl absent btms^ ^nag its 
sitting without permission fnom the chair. 

te. That aU ceceipts and disburseiaents be enteoed on the minates of 
this committee, and that all drafts on the treasurer be signed by two of 
its members iktring the sittiag of the committee. 

11. Thai the ocdes of ^niieeae in the coanBittee be as fbllowa. — l^To 
rc«d over the list of meinberaw^— ^, Te liallot for new me«bei«.*-3d,.To 
read over the minutes of the last situngL*-4th, To receive the ra|>oit of 
subcommittees. — 5th, To take new propositions into consideration. 

1«. That a ledger be kept, in which all cases requn*ing relief, con- 
sistently with the views of Shis association^ sltali be enterecf^ aiid aa account 
ke|pklof the relief fvom time to- time affoMM. 

i3u That an index be kept, which shall contain the name aed residbwe 
of every family visited by Che district committees, with a reference to 
the number of that subcommittee, and to the ledger or files, as the case 
may be. 

14. That fdl mene^pt reeeiv«d by the treamrep for fines be approprietedl 
tatbe Hfie of ihe associationi. 

IBie Subcommittee qf Management, 

15. That a committee of three members be chosen to be called the sub- 
committee of management,, who shall meet once every week, or ofteneit if 
necessary, and keep-numHes of their proceedings. 
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: Id. vDutt«Ri]7»tJA9^ Qf <lbtre«iTeport^'*t& . |1)>» -eul^Qoi^iDktte jshaf^. be 
<fiMnc4iat»ij refcrredL lu |be ? nitQig tuJbcoQmittee' in f^hq#e di»tFia( suc^ 
•««90 mi^be Mtiuitefh - . . ^ 

17. Tiiat ilrlMtlwoffice^f t^ys subcotiMDktee<ta HtperintenJ the ledgetj 
«nd ace that noneof rthocase^ QtiC6««dt(U«iein.nr6fie^le<}t«d by tbcrvisi- 
t«»rs ; to arrange tlie depots au^ tl)« »(^ppiy of focnj fM)4 ciothiiig^ to reoeire 
ihe reporis.of the visiting' suiicoiniiiitiees belli pf cases visited aiid relief 
-^miniateredy to atulit (be fcrenauror's ficcuHnts, to receive and distribute 
Aew cMefty to pcepere a report to be laid before the meetings of the e,eoer<J 
committee, and to act in ail emergeacie» uot provided for io^ the Qy*laws.^ 

18. That a clerk be ap|MHOtedy who shall be ^uiUmiseiy under the ofders 
of <hi8 aubcomroittce. 

19. That Spitalfields and its neighbourhood be divided into dbtrict8> (^hI 
that it visiting subconunittee be Appointed to eaeh. 

.20. That the vbtting aubcointoittees dq attend to such cases as may be 
referred to them, -as speedily a» possible. 

^^1. That althoui;h it has been deemed eligible that the visiting subq^m^ 
mittees should cnn.sist of two or more nnf mbers, it is not considered es* 
sential that the visits should always be performed by more than oue mem* 
ber of a subcommittee. 

. 28. That the particulars of .every new oise be entered on paper ruled and 
printed for that purpose, specifying such cases as may be coosidered to re* 

?juire further ortrequeut attenttoii, by placing uppnthem the letter Im signi* 
yipg that they are tu he entered by the clerk iu^the ledger: aqd that audi 
report of all families visited be presented lo the subcommittee of ma* 
nagement next after such vbit may Kave been made ; and after the ledger 
cases are entered from them^ tbey sbaii be fiWd for a ral'er«n«e f»t any fu* 
ture time. 

2^. That the visiting subcommittees also present to the subcommittee of 
manafemeot weekly, accounts of any. relief grant^ by subsequent visits 
to the ledger casesi and the suUouaraittees shall be provided with booksi 
of wliich the reports shall be a copy« i|0d sbaU lesent te tlie clerk fv^iuout 
to tlie sitting of the said committee^ 

24. That, us it appears* from the reports of several members of thia 
masociatiuo who have m'unitely investigated the circumstances of very 
nianjr distressed families in Spitnlfields, that the funds of the association 
will hot admit of relief being granted to the poor iu aoy considerable de- 
gree proportioned to their wants, .thQ several subcomu)ittces are uot.exn 
peered to do more than to adiniiiUter to theif imtnetliatc necessities. 

25. That, therefore, it is by no memis Consistent with the views of this 
association to discharge arrears of rent, bakers' biUs^ or any tKun:or sums 
of r^ney ^ue upon any account v%hatsoever« 

36. Tliat it is the decided ooinion of this oominittee, that it will contri- 
bute more tu the interests or society and to tlie welfare of the families, 
who nJay be rdieved by this association, that all relief afforded them iiv 
rt?«;ard to food and clothiivp, should be given in food or clothes ratlier thiui- 
10 money to purchase them. . 

97. I'luit therefore, as it is in the contemplation of this committee to 
establish one or more depots in some central situation in Spitalfields, with 
a view to furnish such of tht- poor as may be distressed, with sundry arti- 
cles of food at a low price, it be recommended to the severvil visiting sub- 
committees to enable tlic poor thejf nmy visit tQ obGain assistance by Chat 
means, in preference to giving them money. , . 

VOL. li. ^ R 
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26. Andthtt, at tome indMdut!f» partieiikr1ycliiidrffi,ntylMfeoiid 
tlmott defCttute of clotbmg, tht •ereml vsntiDg •ubeoniiBSttMft do give 
tickets for a oece§sary sappTy, addressed to the subcommittee of flianage 
mem, in preference to gttihg ramiey to th« poor tbcmtehet to porehase it 

29. That nevertheless, as cases may oeoor in wkich it may be iliffieitlt to 
mbstatn from gnintinK innnediate assistancey the several sttbcomtnitteei 
fbsll, in such cases, be at liberty toailbrd such relief in money, «s to them 
may appear consistent with the views of the ^seueiiMeii ; but it is Ihe 
opinion of this committee, that nb sum exceeding five thiUings and aiftpeuu 
be granted to any one family at one time. 

^. That any new ease presented to any member of the subcommittees 
beyond the lin^^u of their district, be immediately by him banded over to 
the sabcommittee of management. 

31. That all cases requiring the car« and i^ttention of the femalt 
committee be handed over u> it without loss of time ; but as the said 
committee undertakes only the care of tlie female part of a family, tlie 
visiting sbbcommittees will, of course, attend to the general sitoation of 
the famil]f , and afford sQch relief as inay be consistent with the views of 
this association. 

SS. That it be the care of the several visiting subcomonttees as modi 
as possible to guard against granting assistance to such families as may not 
absolutely stand in need of it ; and in order to prevent this, tliat they per- 
sonally investigate the situation of those who may apply for reli^, aod 
particularly, if weavery, that they inspect the state of their looms, &c. 
and that no relief be given in consequence of any application, previous to 
such inspection. 

83. That the several visiting subcommittees do endeavour to promote in- 
dustry, sobriety, and orderly conduct amongst the poor; that they recoss- 
roend their constant attendance at places of divine worship ; and that tbey 
carefully avoid granting any pccunmry or other assistance where there mi^ 
be reasf>n to suppose it would have a tendency to encourage idleness, 

34. Tlmt the several members of the visiting subcommittees do ear- 
nestly recommend the placing of such boys as may be of the proper age in 
the Spict*r*5trcet school, atid that they also recommend vaccination among 
the poor, and distribute the tickets printed by tliis committee for that 
purpose. 

rrora the construction of these regulations, it is maniTesI 
that tlic object is not io support the poor in idleness, but to, 
enable them to bear up under their present difficulties until 
Govetnment may have found tbe means of giving new spirit 
to our languishing commerce, and tlicrcby full emplqymejil to 
our industrious poor: but it is not io be supposed that any 
pnblic measure can, by a sort of mn^ic, instantly .convert scar- 
city into plenty, and repair all the complicated mischiefs, 
which the manufactures have experienced in consequence of a 
fcta<ttiation of trade. If, however, things should happily revert 
to their old channel, and the industrious mechanic nndfuUem- 

Eloymeut, it will be long, very long, before many of them will 
cable to. redeem tlteir beds, clothing, and furniture from pawn^ 
and pay their long arrears at the b^ers and chandlers. 
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The €<Mkniiitt€e is now en|;agied in fitting up' a shop, near 
the centre of Spitalfiekls^ tor the sale of snit-fish, rice, and' 
other articlesofprovis on, at reduced prices, lo tJiosc whobring 
tickets from the visiting subcommittees. Relief has bei*n already 
afibrded to several hundred families, and the ladies' committee . 
has been found extremely useful, particularly in the cases of 
Ij^ff-in women. 

The East India company has very humanely contributed its 
aid by admitting 160 persons as temporary laliourers in their 
warehouses on the reconimendation of the committee ; and it 
is bat justice to flie poor men thus benefited, to state, that 
they have expressed tneir gratitude in a joint address to the 
company signed with their names ; and have also presented a 
simibr one to the association; we are the more inclined to men* 
lion this circumstance, as erroneous statements of the situation' 
of the poor in Spitalfidds have. found their way into some -of 
die most respectable morning papers t these mistaken accounts 
are hi^hlj^ iiyurious to the wretcned objects of the committee's 
caie, having a tendcncv to paralyse the hand of charity and 
dry up the sources of relief. Wifli a liberal subscription 
much mif^ht be done towards diminishing the pret»sure now so 
severely lelt; and as the families are regularly visited at their 
own apartments by members of the committee, relic f will only 
be given to those who manifestly need it ; and thus the public 
have ftdl security thkt the funds will not bo wasted upon im« 
)Xoper obj^lB, but made to produee ihe greatest possible quan- 
tity of good^. 

Dooationi aod Subscriptions are let civr d bv the Treasurer, Samuel Hoare, 
juii. Lombard*street. 

Bj tbe fuiiowing Bankers: Hoare, Barnettx, Haare, and Co. Lombard-street; 
Barclay, TrittoD^ Bevan, and Co. Ditto; 
W. Fry and Sons, St. Mildred's Court, Poultry ; 

. And by the members of tb« Committee, 



Allen, Jb^p1i,t>aUt6o,n«ar KhiKBland $ 
AMea, WU&amir PlooglMeivt, ' 

terd-itieeti, 
Arch, John, Cornhill { 
Barclay, DavM, 6, Old Jewry ; 
BAfctey^Gwaey, 0tttoi . 



Barc^at, fUbrrt^Jmr. Lombard -ttreeti 
Bafxett^ Ulcharri, Beech^toeeti .. 
Bedford, Pcter» S2, SiewafdnKieet^, 

Old ArtUlery-groand { 
Bimdthaw, Joseph, Lombard-street; 
BiiamB,T. F. Brewhoes^, Brtek«^laae| 



^ F<^ a correct description of the eircmnstaocet of the poor jo 3pita]-^ 
fields, our readers are referred to a ** Letter to Samuel Whitbread, £sq. 
M. P. coUtainmg observations on the distresses pecoliftr to the Poor of 
SpilaMeUb^ wisiH Iron their loc4 sitoaiioo/ by WOUmi IUW^' 
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Gapper» Jafp«r,GraccchuTch-8trcct ; 
Ckpper, John, Ditto ; 

Cock, Thomas, Hfttton-f^irden ^ 
ConptoB, Samuel, Red Upn^stree^, 

'Whitechapelt 
Gimpton, Thomas Booth-street, Spital- 

fieMs; 4 / 

Compton, Joseph, Newman's Court, 

Qornhill; 
Cb(\kf John, Booth street, Spitalflelds; 
Foste^i Joseph, Brmiley, Middlesex ; 
Fi^tef,JosephT. Ditto'; 
Fr^i J-Oseph, Mildred's Conrt, Poultry ; 
Gurn^'y, Samuel, Ixfmbard -street; 
lla]isllVllHem,4, Wood*«treet,Spttal*' 

fidds; 
Ifanbury, Cornelius, Plough-court, 

Lombard-streft ; 
Hkttii; Samufel, Ratrliff; 
llpare, SatpneV* joiif Lombard-street { 
Horner, Leonard, Bernard -street j 
Howard, Bukf, Plaistow, Esset ; 



JanBon,Hal»ey» BiiUVhei|d FaMJ^t 

Wood-street; 
Kliicey, Thomas, 9IS, Whiteckapel ; 
Ustfr, j. J. Tokeuhodse Yard*; 
Messm^n» Daniel, Spi(a\ square 4. 
Meyrick, i:dward,?l, Vine-court, Spi- 

talftHds; 
P»pys W. H. Pmriiry; 
Phillips, William, George-yard* Loi^ 

bard-street ; 
Pratt, Hev. Josiah, Doughty-street j 
.Pryor, llobert, Sboredifch ) 
llic^rdiioh, Thomas, Lombard-Mreet 1 
Saqdorson, John, jun. Old Jewry.; 
Sanderson, Richard, Ditto; 
Sew^l,Oeorge, liombafd-vtrrctt 
Sterfyillcmry, Basinghall-ftoeet^ . 
Watson, Jos. B. Mildred's- court ;" 
Wootfs, Samuel, Geoi^-yard, Loih-' 

iMrd-Hrert} 
We«d,T4>omas, Budjre.fow,Waibrotks 
ZacHary I Thomas, Bishopsgate-street, 



•The Bdok of Cases may be seeo by applicatioQ to aqy mei^ber of* tbe 
<poiainitte€. 



Plan of the. Philanthropic Soci^ of MiU Endj e$iaUisied 
March 5» 1803, for the Rdief ami jyUchatge. of Pera/n 
imprisoned for Small Debts ; and other Objects. 



Tub annual subscription to be twelve shillings. — ^Five guineas 
cohstitutes a life subscriber. 

The aflfairs of the society ,are under the management of 
eighteen directors, with' a treasurer and secretary, chosen 
from the subscribers, who ehoose one as president ? six of whom 
go jout annually, by Kotatiop, and are< ineligible <o be K-choscn- 
until after the expiration of twelve nionlha. .The vacancies^ 
aite filhkl up by ballat, a fortnight preceding the fiilst tfeck in. 
Maccti.; t ^ " . . ! , . 

MvGt^ subaoriber, who has be^n so one monih^ mi^ vole m 
the cbojce..<;>f dircctofSi and laditt may.TOtety-prQxj^- ... 

The directors have the management and disposal oif the m^ 
neys snbsctibfedj at Silch'|^Htxh as they may think tttejpet 
d^scfcargi^ and relieving p^r persons, Impri^pi^ Foe ^^all. 
debts/ aud^&r: thfi.cclie^. q£.iiMQb poor .persons^ ^ ii^i^iim^i 
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•nay be n^coirnnended lyy-any ofihe-mG^BAhers by ix^tiiion to 
the directors^ and 119 diaU ici theiru)pifiioii-9eeni worthy. 

Every petition for relief in distress to be recommended by 
one or more i»ubscribers, who it is expected will previously in- 
quire into the truth of\he ease. " ^ - 

No person receiving; parochial or other alms can be consi- 
dered a fit object for this charity to relieve.- 

A quarterly gi»ier»l' meeting of the subscribers is held at the 
sign of the Blind BegjErar^ near JVIilc-end 'J'urnpike, on the^ri^ 
Saturday in Marth^ June^ SepUmber^ and Oecemher^ at eight 
o'clock in the evening precisely, when the accounts of receipts 
and disbursements for the last three months are laid before them ; 
and the annual account of reeetpts aiidKlisbursements printed, 
and distribtt(«d'lo tfieMibscribers ia the monih of Marth. 

The directors meet at tlie above houfc^v^y Saturday for the 
dispatch of business; and three attend every d^ tp answer 
petitions. 

Subscriptbas or donations arc received by any of thcdrrpc- 
tors or subscribers, at Messrs. Hnywurd and Turncy*s Floor-^ 
cloth Manufactory, 160, Mile-End Road; at Mr. Edward' 
Lind's, 14, Swecting's-alley, Cornhill ; at the Crown Tavern, 
Mflc^Biid } imd by the doHedor, Mi-.Winiaih fttitter, Ndttiig- 
ham-^pJace/ Whitechapet. ' ^ 

E.L. GODFRBv'i ^Treasurer, m Account with' the Society,* ' 

Dr. Jrm a3M JF<6. tpll, to %9Jih F(h.\^\%^ . - 

t314. . ,. \ / ^ J. '^. 

To balance of liastjrear'a account ; . •.. a- . .. • . ^' .^^^ 3, a 

To amoimt of annual subscriptions, . • . . . •. ^Z^^^ST 

Ditto of life subscriptions . 4)^ ^ O 

I>itu> of clona^^ns • 1 ^' * /• i-* ' • ♦ » . . ^S, ;0j^, 3 
Ditto of dividends rece;vea » . . ^ .,. .. . ^ • . , 27 10 -6 
pitto of stock sold, 64Z. 'd*. fbut peJ* tent, consols . • 50 18 S" 
Pitto collected at a sermon at St. Dunstan's, Stepney . . ' ' IT 17 S^ 
pitto of sundries 3 19 O 

^858 1 8 



Ter Contra. Cr. 
1811. £. f. d. £. $. d. 
By cash paid for reliefs . . 708 17 ) --- e • 
Ditto for discharge of prisoners . 58 6 3 ^ • ' 
pitto fur sundries, eipeuses at sermoo, advertisements, prim- 
ing, and other matters. . . . . . • 54 9 3 

pitto paid collector poaudage for receiving annual subscrip* 

tioiYS in part . . • . . . |8 4 

pitto balance in (he bands of the treasurer , . . 18 6 3 
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DIRiCTORS for ibe YEAH m9. 
PreHdent.'^Mr. L. WiinHitiB. 



Dirtetors, 



Mr. J. BoTdell, 
Jt W. Hall, 
J» Boisson, 
J. Mo^HsoQ, 
W.Cooke, 
ll» Keatet , 
J. Brown, 
W. Hall, 
IL Uarbeci, 



Mr.T.Pa]mfr< 

W. Gnuoeon, 
J. Vale, 
R. Packer, 
J. H^rward, 
H. Stanton, 
J. Hall, sen. 
H. Stevens. 



AmdUort ofAetaunti, 
Mr. T. Sn3botr.-^Mr. A. DBtooA.— Mr. R. Titoiifaocv. 

Mr. E. L, GoDFRET, Treasurer. 
Mr. J. Jokes, Secretary, — Mr. W. Ruttcr, ColUetor. 

• \*^ The petin'oos and other papers may be onpectsd, and bodkt of the 

traoMctions of the Soeietj had, at the oi&ce of Mr, Jones, No. 9, Siae^Iav^r 
Bucklershury. 

Thf )>tilitj of this iDsti^Uon will be cfvident ftom the IbDow- 
ii^ abstract of the persons and femUies relieved iatlvs coune^f 
kst yearj^ fiom February 181 1 to February 1812. 

7|t persons, harrog famihes consistmg together of 3001, fe- 

fieired in Tarioas situations of distress for • . . 708 If O 
M persohs, hariog families, discharged from prisons, in all 
:^ 144, fcr 566$ 

. Aiid stnoe the establishment in March 1803. 539 debtors and 
itmop distressed persons having fiunilies. in the whole amount- 
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SpUalfields Swmfohnt Sickly. 



Prmident^ 
Rev. JosiAH Pratt, B. D. Minister of Wheler Chapel, Spital Square! 

John Kikcaid, Esq. Spital Square. 

Mr. JoHKl CooffBR, 8. Queen^reet, Cheapside. 
Mr. JimM Dau&uth£Y, 16, foster Laue. 

Carnmltet, 
Mr. Tbomat Ballance, 37, Steward- 

street. 
Mr. Tliomaa Boddyi 43, Skinner-st. 
Mr. J. H. Butterworth, 43, Fleet-st. 
Mr. William C<.M>p€r, 8, Queen- 

street, Cfaefip*itde. 
Mr. Thooias Farmer, Kensington 

Common. 
Mr.JameiGapn, 171,Fencburcb-st. 
Mr. J, W. Hillhouse, 11, Union 

Court, Old Broad-ntreet. 



Mr. Thomas Massey, 49, Cheapside. 

Mr. Thomas Pouiden, 4, Wilks-st., 
Spitalficlds. 

Mr. Rogers, Dukc-st., Spitalficlds* 

Mr. George Scriven, 8, Earl-street. 

Mr. James Starling, 38, Tower- 
street. 

Mr. Walter Walton, 97,Leadenhall- 
strcet. 

Mr. Oliver Wilcox, 110, Fleet-street. 



This Society origiaated ia 181 1, from the exertions of a! 
Worthy clergyman of the church of England, the Rer^ 
Josiah Pratt ; and we notice it ^ith sincere pleasure, aa it 
affisrds an honoiirable.example to the clergy in general, whose 
opportunities for doing good, from their peculiar situation, far 
exceed those of almost any other description of pen»ons. — ^The 
following extracts from the first Rq^rt of the Society will 
sufficiently explain its oh^ts and views. 

With many of the places of worship in this and other parts 
of the town, are, in consequence, connected benevolent so- 
cieties for visiting aiul relieving the distressed and diseased 
poor, tlie purpose of ministering to their spiritual as well as 
their temporal necessities. 

The Spitaltields Benevolent Society has been formed with the 
view of aiding in this drsi^n, and of callinii^ into action the 
liberality and the personal exertions of the congr^ation 
attending Sir George Whder's Chai3el, Snital Square, and of 
other persons anxious to benefit the afflictea poor. 

The money coptribiited to this object will be distributed 
under the superiuteudance and direction of the Rev. Josiah 
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Pratt, whose office, as minister of Sir George Whelcr's Chapef, 
connects him particularly ivith the interests of this quarter of 
the town. The cases wnl be visited as often as circumstances 
shall require, and such rdief administered as shall be deemed 
expedient. 

But Christian charity will not limit itself to the temporal 
necessities of the poor. It will tiike advantaffe of tfiat access 
wbiqh therelief of these necessities opens to the heart, to instruct 
the i/^norant, and to warn and counsel those who neglect God. 
The hours of depression and sotrow wiU be taken as fit occa* 
sions to point the sufierers <o the oidy durable and solid felicity 
of man% And, by every kind Md prudent method, it will 
attempt to. reclaim the wicked from the error of their way, to 
instruct the ignomnt in the true knowledge of sabrutioB, avl 
to conrft)Ft the dejected and the mourner. 

All success, indeed, must depend on the Messing of God, 
Many discouragements and disiippointpents must be expects : 
bi)t, when Christians have done thi^ir dttty, they will leave 
events with God. hi acts of this nature^ they who hatt 
engaged have received abundant encouragement to renew and 
extend tl»cir. endeavours, in humble dependance on the grace 
' and blessing of God. 

The cases chiefly attended to will be (hose of urgent neces- 
sity, and such ^ are less obvio\is.to parochial and other 
assistance. Tlic money intnisted by the public Witt be db* 
tribiitcd h\ the most "c^cononiiral and efficacious manner. 
Reports will be piihUshcd annuifly, or' more frequently if 
It shall socin exjxJdicnt, of the state and progress of tha 
institution. 

Evrry subscriber will be entitled to recommend such* ca«es 
of real, distress- as come under his observation, in drder'to their 
bein^ inquired into. Such recommendations must be sent kt 
writmg, cither to the treasurer, to one of the stewafds, or to 
a member of the committee. 

Opulent and benevolent persons, who have H not in their 
power to -pay personal attention to the ca5?cs and Wdnts of the 
poor,, arc, requested to intrust a portion of their* substance to 
this society, as their stewards and almoners. It is well worth 
the consideration of such persons, that theyensure to tbdr 
charitable contributions, when distributed through the medium 
of societies of this nature, a far more just and eflicient applica- 
tion than when they besfow them on the representations and 
importimitiesof the objects themselves. In this way, doubtless, 
many real cases are relieved > but many impositions also are 
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practised on benevolent persons, who have neitber leisufe nor 
opportunity to iarestigate the truth of the tale, or unrayel (he 
artful roisrepresetitation. Whereas no relief being admini- 
stered by such societies, except on personally inspecting die 
-state of the fkmily, iiniMMition can be very rarely practised. 

The members of the society have no doubt, that if such 
persons could witness the poverty and ignorance and misery 
nrhich abound in this quarter of the town, they could not 
think their charitable fund better employed. 
- The society has distributed in the course of its first year 
104/. 45. (id. to 107 families, containinc: 432 individuals, and 
this relief has Ix^n administered at about 850 visits, beside 
many other visits at whiph no relief was given. The society 
intend to establish a female committee. 

SubscriptioHs and donations will be received by the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, by the treasurer, by either of the stewards, or 
by any member of the committee. 



Howard J and the Police of Prisons. 

I PC remarking upon the life of this extraordinary person, we 
had arrived in our last Number at the publication of bis work 
t)n Prisons, the earliest of the publications replete with nsiatter 
of the first interest to humanity, which he bequeathed to man- 
kind. 

Among the subjects, calling for the indignant complaints of 
the public, and the vigorous hand of tfte reformer, to which, 
in tlie state and managementof our British prisons, he directed 
the attention of his countrymen, we took notice in our last 
Number of the condition of prisoners in regard to food. We 
brooght forward a number of facts which fullv ascertained 
that wajit of food is not an accident liable to happen, and 
possibly now and then, in the multitude of prisoners, realized 
in here and there an instance. Even this would besufficiently 
dreadful. A human being shut up by the magistrate, and left 
to perish, or suffer any part of the train (^ cabtmitiea which 
terminate in perishing, by want of food, (wlien that is no part 
of his sentence^) is one of the cruellest and most sliocking in- 
stances of oppression to which it is possible for a human being 
to be exposed. Were this liable to baj^n in cases ever so 
rare, the whole nation ought to be awakened to a sense of the 
enormous imperfection in this part of the system of govern^ 

VOL. II. 2 i- 
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menty and ou^ht nev^ to cease in their loud complaints till an 
factual remedy were found out and applied. It is not a ca- 
sual result ; it is the habitual state of things. A proportion, a 
large proportion, God knows how large! of the vast popula- 
tion of our prisons are altvays suffering for want of food, and 
many of them dying ! How many die it is impossible \o tell ; 
for those who keep, and those whose duty it is to inspect our 
prisons, have the interest and the power to screen the hideous 
results from the public eye. We transcribed in our last Num- 
ber (p. 148) the evidence of a witness who spoke from per- 
sonal experience, and wlio declared, that when a coroner's in- 
quest is made upon these atrocious ca&es, " tlie jury is fi;cne- 
rally picked out by the persons in theh»bby, (officers under tbc 
marshal,) who choose those they think will represent the case 
in the roobt favourable light." 

We call ourselves a humane nation. It is delightful to hear 
our own praises. Writers wlio flatter nations, like those who 
flatter princes, take the shortest road to be favourites. And 
this is the reason why there are so many who hold up to our 
admiring eyes the ^lass of our perfections; and so tew who 
aflTord us a glance in that which would represent our defects. 
For our own parts, we frt^ly confess, we never hear the praises 
of English humanity sounding in our eafs, but the image of 
the numerous wretches wi)o are wasting away under the slow 
torture of famuie in our prisons arises in all its horrid defer* 
mity into our imagination ; and, along with it, the sleek and 
glossy figure of English apathy, reposing within view of its 
ghastly brother, and calmly and complacently resigning him 
to his fate. 

We desire the panegyrists of English humanity to show us 
an inhuman institution, even among the most barbarous na* 
tions, which surpasses incarceration without food, as far as it 
goes, (and hard and unfeeling must be that heart which can 
say to itself, it goes but a little way,) in this land of boasted 
knowleilge and humanity. 

There have bet»u several discussions or conversations in both 
I)ouses of parliament, on the abusps of imprisonment, within 
the last fei^ months, and evil in sufficient quantity, and of suf- 
ficient malignity, brought to Iifi:ht. But we have not observed 
that much was said of the famishment which rag.s to such ex- 
tent in our prisons. Soraebridy indeed proposed, that parishes 
should be responsible for the maintenance of prisoners. Leam^ 
ed lords, under whose eyes and hands the mischief blazes, weic 
present in one of the Itouses. Learned lords and gentiemea 
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have been familiar with the evil during every part of its 
lengthened existence. But it is not found by experience that 
Jburuanity Ls in general indebted to tbem fur the alleviation of 
any of iljj burthens. Their interest is too much promoted by 
adding to the load. To our learned lords comfortable pickings 
are derived from tlie abuses of prisons ; and therefore the 
abuses of prisons are a delicate subject. Alas! how much of 
the caUamitv of mankind is owing, actively or passively, to 
the profit derived from it. to ^^ great characters in high sta- 
tions r' I'he great mass, it seems, in both houses, were totally 
ignorant that the evil exists ; so profound is our indiflerence to 
tne gross violations of humanity which prevail among our- 
selves ! Yet we can aBect an effusion of all that is tender, and 
all that is indignant, when we hear of the treatment (and the 
worse the representation the greater the marks of our delight) 
of lionapaite's conscripts. Hypocrites that we are! have w« 
not unwholesome prisons, in which we allow innocent fellow- 
creatures to perish with bad air and want of food ? 

Tfiere Js one important fact relating to this part of the sub- 
ject which was not mentioned in our last. We there took no- 
tice that the aliment or allowance which creditors are obliged 
to afford to their imprisoned debtors was, it is true, very ofien 
not obtained, on account of the law expenses with which the 
obtaining of it is loaded, and which the unhappy persons to 
whom it is due are too often altogether unable to find* But 
there is another hardship ; in all those cases in which the king 
k plaintiff, the defendant, when imprisoned, has no aliment at 
all. Other creditors pay aliment to their debtors whom they 
imprison. The king pays none: his creditors, if they have 
not wherewithal to support themselves, must perish for want. 
This stands upon the same foundation with costs. When 
other men engage in a lawsuit, the party who is found to be 
in the wrong is bound to pay the costs of the party who wa» 
in the right. Not so the king. When he is found to be in the 
wrong, in a suit with any of the people, he pays no costs. 
Because, say tlie lawyers, tt is contrary to the king's dignity to 
pay costs. That is as much as to say, it is contrary to the 
king's dignity to do justice. It is just in all other cases that 
the roan who is in the right should be freed from the burthen 
^ costs, at the expense of him who is in the wrong; it is 
surely equally just in the case qf the man who is in the right, 
as towards the king. But, alas ! it is contrary to the king's 
dignity. A fine word, that dignity ! when set in opposition to 
Justice. Such are the maxims of the law. In the same man* 
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n r, as b(*in^ conlrary to the king^s dignity, we soppose, he 
pays no aliment to hb imprisoned debtors. Now it we con- 
sider that all persons who are in arrear for taxes are the kind's 
debtors ; if we consider the enormous weight of taxation with 
which the people of this country are now pressed, and the dif- 
ficulties Willi which the great mass of tlie population are 
strngf^lin^ ; and if we only consult our own experience, we shall 
be fallv sensible of the large proportion of the people who must 
be under prosecution for non-payment of taxes, all of whom 
are liable to be shut up in prison without any prorision what- 
soever made for their subsistence*. 

We shall here leave, at least for the present, tbJit peculiar 
feature of English prison management^yiimuAiyten^ybr want of 
food. We trust that what we have already said will excite 
some attention to this extraordinary part <^ our legal sjrslem. 

Another subject closely connected with food is — water. What 
Howar<l remarks on this subject is a most striking proof of the 
carelessness ^\t\\ which this branch of government has been 
managed in this country. " Many prisons," says he+, •* have 
no \vat4*r. This defect is frequent in brideweMs and town gaob. 
In the fdons' courts of some county gaols there is no water : io 
tonrie places where there is water, prisoners are always locked up 
wTthin doors, and have no more than the keeper or his servants 
think fit to bring them : in one place they were limited to three 

E'nts a day each : a scanty provision for drink and deaiH 
less.'* 

This simple statement speaks for itself. We cannot dwei 
on every thing ; and shall pass to another suhy'Ct — air. '^ As 
if the bounteous goodness of Heaven," says Howard J, ** ex- 
cited our envy, methods are contrived to rob prisoners of this 
g€mdne cordial of life.** The necessity of fiesh air, to the 
healthfol discharge of the vital functions, and the necessary 
production of disease and death when fresh air is withheld, are 
points now so well understood as to require no illustFation. Im- 
pure air is now fully ascertained to be a deadly poison ; a 

* In eipoaiiig diis odious abuse (aod surely it cannot be exposed intenns 
too harsh) we are aorry to be obliged to name the kinc, to wtiom oo part of 
the blame is due. He is neither the author of the abuse, nor does be de- 
rive any advantage from it. The wretched fiction that his dignity isinter* 
cstcd in it, was never the king's fiction, but the 6ction of the hiwyers, who 
inrented it fts a Mrain of ftittery in a rude nee, aad who stiU find their m- 
rcrest so well promoted bjr retaining a9 much as possible of tbe ooaiovs ia- 
gredients which ages of igooraoce aud injustice introduoed among our in* 
Btitutions. 

t Howard on Prisons, p. 0. } Ibid. ^ 
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poison taken in by the lungs> as other poisons are by the 
stomach. Il is equall? weii known that air once bteathed be* 
comes poisonous, and that wherever breathing creatures are 
placed, there must be change of air ; otherwise they die. If it 
is changed, but not with sutiicient frequency, they become dis- 
eased, and tlieir lives are abridged, exactly as tiiey would be 
fiora the use of a poison not in^ntly but slowly fatal. Effluvia 
from the sick, and from various kinds of putrefyinj^ matter, 
render air intensely poisonous; and these causes, trom filth, 
and otiier kinds of mismanagement, add their noiiious infiu* 
encc to a- terrible degree in certain prisons. Aware of the dcad- 
linessof the air, the keepers in various prisons refused to ac* 
company Howard into some of their apartments. Speaking of 
this pestilential air, into ^hich this martyr for humanity never 
dreaded to plunge, he says *, " My reader will judge of its 
malignity, when I assure him that my clothes were in my first 
journeys so oflensive, that in a post-chaise I could not hear the 
windows drnwii up, and was therefore obliged to travel com* 
monly on horseback. TIte leaves of my mem(Mnandum book 
were often so tainted, that I could not use it till after spreading 
it an hour or two before the fire : and even my antidote, a vid 
of vinegar, has, after using it in a few prisons, become into- 
lerably disa<>iveable. I cfid not wonder that in the^e joumeyft 
manjf gaolers made excuses, and did not go with me into 
the telons' wards." 

Howard then observes, *^ From hence any one may judge 
of (he prubability there is against the health and life of prison*- 
crs crowded in close rooms, cells, ajid subterraneons dungeons, 
for fourteen orfitteen hours out of (he four-and-twenty;'* that 
i» to say, the time they are locked «p in the cells, and ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the yards, in which yards themselves 
the air is often the very reverse of good. Howard continues, 
<' In some of those caverns the floor is very damp : in others 
tli^c is sometimes an inch or two of water.** What follows is 
femarkabie ; there are not bedsteads in these noxious places, 
ami the unhappy inmates are obliged to lie in the water. 
•* The straw or bedding," says How ard, " is laid on such floors," 
(that is, floors yvry damp, or even immersed an inch or two 
m water,) " seldom on barrack bedsteads. Wiiere prisoners," 
he adils, " are not kept in undergrmmd cells, they are often 
confined to their rooms, because there is no court l)elonging to 
the prison, which is the case in many city and town goals : or 
because the walls round the yard are ruinous, or too lotr for 

♦ lioward on Prisons, p. 7. 
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safety ; or because the gaoler has the ground for his own usei 
Prisoners confined in this manner are generally unhealthy*.** 
No wonder ihey are. 

Beside tiie more obvious causes of the poisonous air in 
prisons, IIoAvard speci&s two which are of a nature somewhat 
particular. '' Some gaob>," he says, '• have no sewer or vaults ; 
and in those that have, if they be not properly attended (o, 
they are, even to a visitant, offensive beyond expression,'* He 
adds, " One cau&e why the rooms in some prisons are so dose, 
is the window-tax which the gaolers have to py : this tempts 
them to stop the windows, and stifle their prisonerst." — ^This 
is a most curious fact ; — the window-tax levied on gaob, and 
in such a manner as to ^ield a motive to the gaoler to bu^ up 
the windows, and deprive the prisoners of air ! Though gaols 
are not exempted from this tax, palaces are. Nothing can 
more strongly demonstmte the little regard which has been 
paid to the condition of prisoners in this country, than that a 
tax has been permitted to operate to the depriving them of 
wholesome air. " This is also the case,** says Howard, ^* in 
many work-bouses, and farm-houses, where the poor and the 
labourer are lodged in rooms that have no light, nor fresh air ; 
which may be the cause of our peasants not having the 
liealthy ruddy complexions we used to si^e so common twenty 
or thirty years ago. The diflerence has often struck me in my 
various journeys J." Many are the evils, besides the burthen 
of payment, which attend an overstrained taxation. Howard 
returns to this subject in his last work on Lazarettos ^, where 
he saj's, ^^ In my various journeys in England and Wales, I 
* have seen many houses defaced on account of the odious tax on 
windows ; and I cannot help repeating my concern for its per- 
nicious eflects. I am persuaded it has a very bad influence on 
the health of the lower classes of people ; and this may be 
one reason of their not having now such healthy, ruddy com- 
plexions as they had formerlv. The farmers* servants having 
been crowded into unventilated rooms or holes, and our 
labouring poor having been habituated to close habitations^ 
they dislike, when they come into work-houses or hospitals^ 
the admissiort of fresh air.*' 

A sufficiency of wholesome food, the free admission of good 
air, and a dry bed with clothing suflicient for warmth, are 
indispensable requisites for health : a deficiency in any of these 
operates like a poison, and consumes the organs of life. We 
have seen in what condition our prisoners are with regard to 

* Howard on Prisons, p. 7. t Ih. t Il>- p- 8. J p. 81^. 
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Iwo of these great requisites, food and air. Howard says*, " Iiv 
many gaolst and in most bridewells, there is no allowance of 
bedding or straw for prisoners to sleep on ; and if by any means 
they get a little, it is not changed for months together, so that 
it is ofiensive, and almost worn to dast. Some lie upon rags, 
others upon the bare floors. When I have complained of this 
to the keepers, their justification has been, * The county allows 
no straw ; the prisoners have none but at my cost.' " 

After an enumeration of these and other causes of disease 
and death from the cruel mismanagement of our gaols, Howard 
adds +, ^^ I am ready to think, that none who give credit to 
what is contained in the foregoing pages will wonder at the 
havoc made by the gaol fever. From my own observations in-. 
1773, 1774 and 1775, I was fully convinced that many more 
prisoners were destroyed by it, than were put to death by all 
the public executions in the kingdom." Ihis is surely dread- 
ful. The number of those who die through tlie paroxysm of 
the gaol fever, is small compared with that of those who 
consume away in lingering disorders. Yet the number of those 
who died of the fever was in those years so enormous. " This 
frequent eflect J," says Howard, " of confinement in prison 
scleras generally undeikood, and shows how full of emphatical 
meaning is the curse of a severe creditor, who pronounces his 
debtor's doom to rot in gaol. I believe 1 have learned the 
full import of this sentena»." 

In his work on Lazarettos, Howard remarks, on the subject 
of the Westminster prison ^, " It consists of four rooms, 19 feet 
9 inches square, one of which is for the confinement of the 
refractory. The other three are lodging-rooms" — mark the 
description — " very dirty, and the prisoners have neither 
ledding nor straw. Many were almost naked, and had no 
shoes, stockings, or shirts." On the subject of the TothilU 
fields bridewell he says, " no bedding here, which is the case 
in all the London prisons ! except that in the City calked 
Bridewell, where they have a little loose straw, and beds for 
the few who can pay a high price for /Aemlj." 

Another important suoject is that of firing. No humane 
person can reflect for a moment upon the rigour of a climate 
like ours, and not feel horror at the thought of the unhappy 
beings locked up in our prisons, often without bedding, and 
still oftener with scanty clothing, and in all the severity of 

♦ Howard on Prisons, p. 8. \]h\^, \l\n^,^,0, §p. 129. 

II Ibid, 
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winter, without the benefit c^a fire. This is a degree of tortaiei 
wbich even in resi)ect to intensity approaches to the worrt ; 
and when to the intensity is added the duration, through night 
and day for months, liardly any infliction can be regarded as 
more inhuman. Probably few people know to what an extent this 
torture prerails in our gaols. '^ riot having sufficiently," says 
Howaro*, " insisted on the necessity oi'an allowance o\ firing in 

Saols, I take occasion here to observe, that this is not only what 
umanity demands in our climate, but that it is estiential to the 
preservation of the health of prisoners, by promoting the circular 
lion of air, and preventing those mortifications oft he f(3et to which 
they are so liable. I well Know, that the want of firing, joined to 
scanty provision, has Ixen the cause of great mortality iaour pri- 
sons during the winter. In one of these houses three prisoners were 
starved to deaths only one haifi)enny being found on them all. 
I waited on the coroner (who from the humanity of our la^s 
must be applied to in such a case), and he acquainted me that 
♦he verdict brought in was. By the visiiatioti of God : otherwise 
the keeper would have been liable to a prosecution for felonv, 
and might have been hanged ; whereas the fault lay with me 
justices, wh6 had ordered an allowance not sutfictent to sup* 
port nature." Here is another instance of the verdict or a 
coroner's jury expressly formed, contrary to evidence, for the 

i purpose of hiding enormities from investigation. The facts 
airly stated are — manslaughter committed by the justices-* 
ferjury by the coroner's jury, to screen them +. Starvation by 
unger and cold is also here asserted to be frequent in our 
prisons ; " I well know," says Howard, " that they have been 
the cause of great mortality in our prisons.'* 

The coroner assured Howard, that the fault was in the 
justices. Sheriffs and magistrates are the legal inspectors of 
the prisons. " I have oftcnj," says Howard, " inquired of 

•On Prisons, p. 38. 

t We see that to the other instances which we have stated, of coroners' 
juries packed for the giving of convenient verdicts on persons coming by 
untimely deaths in prisons, one was mentioned by Mr. Brougham, (to 
whom the country owes much, and to whom we trust ther« are many 
future obligations under which it will have to lie,) in the debate 25th Jane 
1813, on Sir Samuel Romilly's motion on the abases in Lincoln gaol. He 
stated, that the persons who it was insisted should be put upoo the jary 
were the workmen eiuployed about tlie prison; tfaat the Jury wia^ied to 
bring in a verdict of ''Died by negligence of the ipioler; but that the 
coroner would not admit of such a verdict, and insisted that they should 
either bring io *• Wilful murder," or " Died by the visitation of God;*' that 
is to say, they were held to an alternative, neither of the parts of which 
corresponded with the fact. | On Prisons, p. 36. 
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^olers, whether the sheriffs, justices, or town magistrates 
inspect tht^ir gaols? Many of the olJt st have answereJ, 
* Noneoftliose gentlemen ever look(xl into the dungeons, or 
even the wards, of my gaol.* Others have saiil, ' Tuo«e gen- 
tleman think that if they came into my ^aol, they should 
S0051 be in their graves.* Otheiy, * The justices think the 
insiJe of my house too close for them ; they satisfy them- 
selvt^s wi(h viewing the outside.* '* 

Howard in his work on Prisons (p. 168) says, "Monsieur 
Guy de Rousseaud de 1^ Combe, in his Traiie des Malices 
criminelles, Paris 17o9, quarto, 6th edition, cites at page 3^ 
an arrdt of parliament in tlie last century, that condemned a 
gaoler to 1x3 hanged liecause he let 9. priho ler perish tor want 
of fo kJ." This seeras tfi have been a f<ivourite. fact with 
Howard : for he recurs to it in his subsequent publication, and 
says, " I hive in a former publication mentioned ^n ini>tance of 
a foreign g;ioIer being made an example of (being hanged) for 
starving his prisoners*." 

It is hardly necessary again .^o state, what as far as it goes is 
a S4jbject ot joy, that improvements in prison management 
have taken place since the time of Howird ; in some few 
piaas, important ones; in ca^es son^ewhat more numerous, 
small ones. But it is of still more importance to state, that 
in by f\T the greater number of instances no improvement has 
taken place at all; in some the mischief has increased; and 
the general stite of sensibility and regard in the bosoms of the 
people toward their unprisoned fellow creatuivs, has lamentably 
abated. 

We hope this subji»ct is too dear to our readers (it is dear to 
humanity) for ihem to be yet tired of it. We have not done with 
it, VV^e shall not only describe* the evil as it is, but we shall trace it 
home to itsaulho.s. Did the \uei\ who described in their natiys 
colours the sufferings of the Biacks in our colonics, and spared 
no man's feelings or dignity when they were interested in the 
screening ofsnch enormities, merit alt the praise which they 
have received ? And shall we be blamed tor dragging into 
light' the suffi rings (equal at least to those of the Kickf) 
endured at home by a portion (alas ! a large poilion) of our 
fellow subjects ; and for explaining to our countrymen, who 
they are into whose pockets profit from thes^ prove<HUngs 

fiuJsitsway? [To be continued.] 

* Ilowaril OD Lnzarcttof, p. 184. 

ToL. u. i m 
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On the Civilization of the Indians in North America. 

[Cootiniied from p. 173.] 



In tlie first and second Numbers of The Philanthropist waa 
exhibited a brief Account of the Proo^ress of Indian Civilimlioa 
in North America, so far as had then come to the knoi¥ledge of 
the Coinfiiler. While now ag^ain adverting to the sub^t, he 
trusts the addition of the little intelligence of an interesting na- 
ture, which tlie short interval has produced, will be acceptable 
to the reader. 

Although little has appeared respecting the progress of im* 
provement on the frontiers of the Southern States, there seems 
no firround to question the pcn^everance of the Govemm^it 
agents in prosecuting the plans, the success of which has been 
already reported ; or to suppose they have had to' encounter 
any q\ her difliculties than may have arisen from the jealousv of 
the Indians respecting some supposed encroachments on their 
territory, in laying out a new road to Louisiana, and other 
districts latterly ceded to the United States. But in some Re- 
ports which have been published, of the improved state of the 
Creeks^ we have sorxowfuliy to remark, that in an estimate of 
the recently acauircd property of that enlightened nation, 
should be included a considerable number of Ne^ slaves ; 
and that amongst its first steps towards an assimilation with 
the customsof their Anglo-American neighbours, should appear 
'this opprobrium of the Christian profeshion. 

The Committees before mentioned, under the exclusive ap- 
pointment of the people called Quakers, at Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, do not appear to have relaxed their 
attf*ntion to their respective trusts. But that ^hich embraced 
the interests of the Indians north-westward of the Ohio River, 
has to encounter a very unexpected obstacle in the pretensions 
of a Shawanese warrior to supernatural illumination* Having 

SrobaWy heard of the influence which Conadin (on the All^any 
iver) had acquired, and exercised for more benevolent pur- 
poses, he also, pietending to a Divine revelation, induced many 
to consider him as a prophet ; by which appellation he has 
boen distinguished about two years. He declared it to be the 
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mind of the Great Spirit y that as all the tribes interested had 
not united in authorizing the cession of their land by the treaty 
of Greenville, thoy should unite in extirpating the Anglo- 
American settlers before they bc^came strong enough to effect 
their obvious purpose of driving the Indians beyond the Lakes. 
And although the more enlightened part of his countrymen for 
some time resisted^ and, there is cause to lielieve, continue to 
resist, his mischievous views, such for a considerable time has 
been the consequent confusion, as greatly to interrupt the 
labours of the Committee : nor is the probability of their early 
res»umption at all increased by the march of a considerable 
military force into that country in the last autumn ; and instead 
of av^ing the party of the Prophet^ suffering itself to be sur- 
prised ; and afler a great slaughter on both sides, forced to 
retreat, first bnrning their town ; the too probable prelude of 
a sanguinary war in that country, and the eventual extermina* 
tion of the red people. It is however rumoured that the In- 
dians have offered to avert the impending calamities by the 
surrender of the Prophet and his partisans to Governor llar- 
rison. 

The same occasions of discouragement are unlikely to occur 
in the settlements south-eastward of the Lakes Erie and Onta- 
rio, where the Indian Reservations are under the immediate 
protection of the American Government, and wisely rendered 
unalienable by its laws. These were the objects of the atten- 
tion of the Committees of Philadelphia and New York, though 
under a superintendance quite distinct, and in places from 100 
to 200 miles dist«int from each other. From New York to 
Lake Ontario the access is comparatively easy, and the greatest 

Eirt of the journey may be performed by water. From Phi- 
delphia to Tunessassah on the Allegany River, (a rather 
greater distance,) the visitor has to travel near 400 miles across 
a country generally mountainous, and much less improved. 

From the Philadelphia Committee no deputation had per- 
sonally visited their farms near the Allegany and CutaragiiB 
Reservations since 1809. But letters from the resident agents 
concur in representing progressive improvement at both sta- 
tions. One, written ne;ir midsummei^JSlO, mentions tli:if seve- 
ral of the Indian men had sown spring wheat in that year, and 
manifested an increasing disposition to assist their women in 
planting Indian corn. Another, dated in the succeeding 
winter, states the gradual increase of their woollen and linen 
manufactures ; that the crop of flax already spun was suffi- 
cient for 160 yards of linen ; and that this quantity would 
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have been greater had (he crop proved more abundant. It* 
adds, *^ Of 110 womca(m the Allrgany Reservation) upwards 
of 50 have learned to spin ; of these 2b are capable of making 
pO(Kl yarn ; and four of them, who have haa 90 vurds wove 
within (ho last two years, have now yarn enon;^h tor S(i yards 
moTC. Ten of thnn have purchabed wi.eels for themsrfvcs, 
and two of ilie foremost have bt)th spun and wove 21 yards of 
linsey : it was highly satisfactory \o us that they were p. e vailed 
upon to weave it themselves. iSixteen of the men sowed uheat 
\Bsi fall ; and seven or ei:;ht families have salted down pork and 
beef.'* A letter from Cararagus, written near the same time, 
reports similar improvement in useful industry, and that a 
considerable quantity of yarn was then rttwly lor the loom. 
Another leiter from that sttdement, dated in the spring 1811, 
mentions that divers of the men had been engaged in splitting 
of rails, appearing to be higldy animated by the prospect of 
enlarging their fields; several who had enclosed them, de- 
tached from the villa<res, having disposed of the produce of 
the preceding year\s libour to much advaatttge \ giain beings 
much in demand in that country, and the advanta^^^ arising* 
from the cultivation of the soil and raising hogs and cattle, rar 
superior to those tlicy had formerly sought in ranging throttgh 
the forest for subsistence. From these letteis it appears, that 
to encourage the women io spin, they \\ere gratuitously sup- 
plied with the flax and wool raised on the committee's farms, 
as well as paid lor their work if they chose to rtturn the yntn 
whin spun ; the Committee deriving no emolument from any 
Coiftribuiions to their aid. 

The importance of rendering Indian Reservations unaK<*D* 
able has b^n before adv-erted to, and is fully recognised in iht 
h gal provisions of the American Legislature, intended io coun* 
tcract the cupidity of speculators, who, allured by the fertility 
of the soil, mli!;nt en:feavour to dispossess those for whose 
eicclu«jive benefit th(»y WiTe established • The Reservations 
la^t alluded to are included within the exterior limits of an 
extensive tract, called The Holland Purchase. The present 
proprietors of that tract, anxious to acquire the Indian title, 
procured the catling of a ( ouncil at Bvffah in IVIay 181 1, to 
which the application of their agent was formally made. The 
answer of the Council, delivered by the chief called RedJackety 
appeared in the New Y'ork Evenmg Post of August 10, 1811, 
as follows : 

** Brother I We opened our effrs to the talk you lately 
delivered ib us at our Council Fire. In doing impoctant 
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business, it is best not to tdl lon^ stories, but to come to it in a 
few words. We therefore shall not repeat jour talk^ wliich is* 
fresli in our mincls. We have well considered it, and the ad- 
vanta^ and disadvantages of your offers. We request vour 
aftrDtlon to our answer; which is not from the s|)eaker alone, 
but from all the sachems and chii-fs now around our Council 
Fire. 

*' Brother ! We know that gn^t men, as well as great 
nations, having different iikas, have different minds, and do 
not see the same subject in tlie same light : but we hope our 
answer will lie a»^re»eable to you and lo your employers. 

^^ Brother ! Your application for the purchase of our lands 
is to our minds very extraordinary : it has been made in a 
crooked maimer : you have not talked in the straight path 
pointed out by the Great Council of your nation : you ndve 
no writings from our Great Father the President. In making 
up our minds, we have looked back and rememl)efed how the 
Workers purcbase<) our lands in former times: they bought 
them piece after piece, for a little money paid to a few men in 
our nation, not to all tmr brettiren, until our planting and 
hunting grounds have become very small ; and if we sell them* 
ve know not where to spread our blankets. 

" Brother! You tell us your employers have purchased of 
the Council of Yorkers a right to buy our lands. We do not 
understand how this can be. They are ours, and were given 
to us by the Greet Spirit. 

*' Brother! We think it stransre that you should jump ovei* 
the lands of our brethren to the East*, to come to our Coun- 
cil Fire, so far off, to get our lands. When we sold our lands 
in the East to the white pt ople, we dctermincil never to sell 
those we kept ; which are as small as we can live comfortably 
on. 

" Brother ! You want us to travd with you, and look for 
other lands. If we should sell our lands and move off into a 
distant country, towards the setting sim, we should be looked 
upon in the country to which we go as forcijfners and strangers, 
and be despised by the red as wHl as the white men ; and we 
should snon be surrounded by the white people, who would 
there abo kill our game, come on our lands, and Uy io get 
tbem from us. 

'^ Brother I We are determined not to sell our lands, but 

* Alluding to X\m Bmaller "Rnervai'umi hereafter mentiooed, at occ«pj« 
ing thf atteoiion of tlie Yearly Meeting vf New Yoik. 
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io contiiiue on (hem : we like them : thej are fruitfal, and 
produce us corn in abundance for the support of our women 
and children, and grass and herbs for our cattle. 

*^ Brother! At the treaties held for the purchase of our 
lands, the white men, with sweet voices and smiling feces, 
told U!» the^ loved us, and that they would not cheat us ; but 
that the Kmg's children on the other side of the lake wouki 
cheat us. When we go on the other side of the lake, the 
King's children tell i^ your people will cheat us ; but with 
sweet voices and smiling faces assure us of their love, aud that 
they will not cheat us. These things puzzle our heads ; and 
we believe that the Indians must take care of themselves, and 
not trust either in your people or in (he King's children. 

^^ Brother ! At a late Council* we requested our agents to 
tell you that we would not sell our bnds ; and we think you 
have not spoken to our agents, or they would have told you so; 
and we should not have met you at our Coubcil Fire at this 
time. 

*' Brother ! The white people buy and sell fiJse rights to 
our lands ; and your employers have, you say, paid a great 
price for their rights : tney must have plenty of money-, to 
spend it in buying false rights to lands belonging to Indians. 
The loss of it will not hurt them ; but our lands are of great 
value to us ; and we wish you to go back with our ttUk to 
your emplovers, and tell them and the Yorkers that they have 
po right to buy and sell false rights to our lands. 

** Brother I We hope you clearly understand the ideas we 
have ottered.— This is all we have to say.*' 

The firmness manifested on this occasion, it is likely, will 

f prevent any very early alienatipn of these last asylums of the 
ndians eastward of the Lakes Erie and Ontario. But up- 
wards of 300,000 acres of fertile land, included in their se- 
veral Reservations, hold out to the avarice of white speculators 
a temptation which nothing will be long able to resist, but 
the advancement of the Lidians in the knowledge and arts of 
civilized life. The experience of such of the Six confederate 
Nations as remain within the British boundary, suggests tothdr 
brethren elsewhere, the necessity of guarding against encroach- 
ments on their remaining possessions, and the specious {>re- 
tenoes under which their alienation will be attempted by de» 

* At this Coancil, during the discussion of the subject, several jauog 
warriors arose, and declared tbev ^rould kill the first chief who should pro- 
pose or consent to any sale of their lands. 
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ii^ning men *. The particular attachment manifested bj the 
Afohawks to British interests, was considered as giving to 
them and to some of the other fire Nations the strongest cbims 
to British protection. Driven by the rapid white population 
of Canada, and by the events of the American Revolution, 
from their native forests, a large tract of their oum land was 
^confirmed to them on the north side of Lake Ericy compre- 
hending six miles on each side of the Grand River, firom its 
mouth on that Lake to its source northward ; and now nearly 
surrounded by the white settlers of Upper Canada. This 
tract, thus become very valuable, by repeated acts under 
Royal authority, was irrevocably settled on the Indians for their 
exclusive use, and declared to be for ever unalienable. But 
some of their chiefs were persuaded to believe that money 
was essential to a profitable cultivation, and a proflered loan 
was therefore accepted ; a mortga<je of a considerable part of 
the tract being given as a security for repayment of the money, 
which y however inconsiderable in value, the lenders foresaw 
the mort^gers (without revenue or other pecuniary resources) 
were unlikely ever to be enabled to repay. However illegal 
such a raortga^ may be, or however problematical the means 
of foreclosing tlie equity of' redemption^ the transaction has so 
far counteracted the original intention in favour of the Indians, 

* A small specimen is afforded by the following story circulated above 
liaif a oentory ago. Sir William Johnson was the King's General Supers 
intendant or Aeent for Indian affairs. Having married an Indian wife, he 
•cqoired an influence ainoni; the Six Natiom which no other European ever 
possessed. He built a lanie house or castle on the Mohawk River, to which 
they had free access. They were there liberally entertained, and they 
requited his kindness by the grant of lar^e fertile tracts of land, now of 
very great valoe. Sir William had lung cast a wishful eye on a fine Island, 
the rptidence of a principal chief who had steadil)r resisted his solicita- 
tions, until the following ibcident put him in possession of it. While the 
Indians were assembling at the castle, in order to attend a treaty, the agent 
exposed to this chief some rich suits of clothes iust received from New 
York fof himself: among them was one richly laced, to which the Sa- 
chem taking a strong fancy, he told Sir William he had seen that very suit 
in a dream, in which the agent also insisted on giving it to him. *' Did you 
really dream so?** said Sir William ** I really did," replied Jolm, '* and 
tliat you swore I should wear it at the treaty.'' Af^r a short comment 
on the importance of atteuding to dreams, Sir William acquiesced ; but 
before the conclusion of the treaty took his turn at dreaming, and de- 
clared that in his dream, the chief had peremptorily insisted on his accept- 
ing of the Island iu question. *' And are ^ou quite sure you dreamed sof*' 
asked the latter; and being answered by a strong affirmative, added, '* Well 
then, you must have it. But let you Sir William and I agree never to dream, 
mmf more^ 
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as to irtduce their liMeninf to the invitation •f some of the 
western tiibes, to abandon this xmuorivMi Reservation^ and their 
too probtible acce{>tarice from the bounty of savages, of the 
boon prescribed by British justice ; if that can be calied a boon 
which only secures to them a small |>art of their own propi-fty. 

The Committee of New Vork (of later instil utioa tfcan ibae 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia) have also been attentive to the 
objects of their appointment, on those parts of the extensive 
frontier of that state to which local circumstances render 
them most competent. They have to encounter the same dif- 
ficulties and discouriigements which impeded the first steps of 
their brethren more westward, probably iucreiised by the nearer 
vieiiiity of many white settlers, of whom the lower classes are 
seldom in any country sufficiently attentive to moral conduct* 
The general tertility of the country inviting a rapid accession 
to their niunbers, most of the Indian setilements are already 
nearly surrounded, particularly those of Onondago (where the 
national councils of the Six Nations were formerly held) and 
neat the smaller Lakes of Canada gna^ Oneida, and Seneca. 
These have been repeatedly visited, and assisted by means simi- 
iar to those aln^dy described, in order to intrtxlncc useful ha- 
bits, and discourage the yet too prevalent use of strong liquors. 

A letter lately received from one of the Committee at Ntw- 
York mentions the recent visit of the writer and others to the 
Brotherton, Stocklridge, Oneida^ and Onondago settlements. 
Near Brother t on j one of their religious feociefy and bis wife 
bad long resided, well dispo2»ed to promote the ^leral object. 
But as the American Government had appomted superhv- 
tcndants to assist this tribe in the management of their al&irs, 
and the appropriation of the annuity allotted to them, the in« 
' terference of the Committee was the less expedient. The 
Stockbfidse Indians (settled on their own Reservation about 
eight mifes from Brotherton) are not numerous, and a Mis- 
sionary has resided amon^ them Upwards of thirty veafs ; a 
meeting-house being erected for public worship. Heie thdr 
visitors had io observe that their agricultural improvciacnt, 
although too evidently impeded by the intemperance of many, 
was in others progressive; so that it appeared likely they 
would have a sufficiency of corn for their own consumption 
for that year. The Oneidas (near nei^^ibours to the Stock- 
bridge Indians) were formerly embodied in one settlement, bat 
some years ago they agreed to divide. These calling them- 
selves Christians having a resident missionaryi the attention qT 
the Committee was mostly confined to that called tbe Paguy 
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party ; and at its esqpe ase a kmWj of Friends is settled among 
them, provided with the means of furnishing them with tm 
implements of husbandry, oxen, seed, &c., as well as with 
the instruction requisite to an improved cultivation of their 
land, and the incn»ase of their animal slock. Among thiise, 
their late visitors had the gratification of observing much im- 
provement in many respecU ; more particularly evident in the 
general disuse of intoxicating liquors, nud the increased fruits 
of (heir industry ; hnvimz: a sufficiency for their own sustenance^ 
and the prospect of iiavini^ some for sale. The Onondago Re* 
strvalion is upwards of thirty miles iie^tward of tlie Oneidas^ 
and afforded yei stronger proofs of the good eflbcts of the labour 
bestowi^. ** The Indians on it (says tlie v^ liter) are mostly 
sober, and have Ijeen so several years ; continuing io retain 
flMHr integrity, although living contiguous to the white inhabi* 
tants. Friends have furnished them with oxen and some un« 
piements of husbandry, for which they appear grateful. They 
seem to be a very harmless body, and tiesirons of beingpre* 
served in a life of innocency, being sensible that the Grreat 
Spirit beholds them, and that they are accountable to him 
for all their actions. They have raised so much corn that the 
interpreter informed os they will have one thonsond bushels to 
sell. We visited them in their huts, and met them collected 
in their council chamber ; and they received us gladly, ac* 
knowledging our kindness to them. They signifit^ a. wish to 
send their children to school, provided we would send a 
school-master to reside among them ; and their unwillingness 
that their children should mix with the white children of the 
neighbourhood, lest they should be contaminated by the pre- 
vailing viees." 

In the second Number of The Philanthropist (p. 116) was 
submitied to the consideration of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the propriety of extending the distribution of The 
Gospel of St. Jokny translated and printed under its direction^ 
to Mich of the Indians in varions parts of the United Statef 
wkere the Mohawk language, if not quite vernacular, is easily 
understood. In the several accounts from which the Compiler 
has extracted the progress of Indian Civilization, he has yet 
observed no tiacc of the appearance of thi^ transhition, or in- 
deed of any other of the inspired writing. When the children 
have learned to lead, the mere curiosity of their parents and 
seniors will naturally incline them to listen to the subject ; and 
evra by this means the saUime truths of the .(Gospel may h6 
gradually inculcated on those, whoid #nti»t igoo^anoe of any 
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other language ihan their own must expose them to the mirin- 
terpretations of the juvenile readers of the English version (at 
present the only one to which they can have access), or to the 
accidents errors of a professed translation. The Indian Chirf 
already quoted by the Compiler, told him that in a translatioo 
of St. Matthew, made many years ago, the excellent precept 
(ch. vii. 12.) well distinguished by the appellation of tike golden 
rule^ was rendered, *' Therefore whatsoever men do to you, do 
yt even so to them," a doctrine the direct reverse of that of 
the divine promulgation ; and, as the Chief observed, quite 
congenial to the sense of the Indians, 

" By whorn 'twas practised long before 'twa* writ," 

To this account of the progress of Indian Civilization in 
North America, the Compiler re^ts his inability to add the 
proceedings of the Society formed in London, " For civilizing 
and improving the North American Indians within the British 
JBoundary," as he has not heard that any Report has been ydL 
published. The settlement on the Grand River in Upper Ca- 
nada has doubtless been a particular object of the attention of 
that respectable association, so well qualified, by the rank and 
talents of many of its members, to protect that important Re* 
servation in the enjoyment of the rights solemnly guarantied 
to its possessors by the British Government, and so essential to^ 
the attainment of their benevolent object. 



A' Plan for stipplying the Poor with Bibles. 

The constitution of the British and Foreign Bible Society^ 
its objects, and its unparalleled success, are so well known 
as io render any statement here superfluous. We have con-, 
templated the glorious tendency of its labours with unmii^ed 
satisfaction, and feel pleasure in giving pul)licity to a plan 
which seems well calculated to put the poorest of the people in 
possession of that invaluable treasure, the Scriptures of Truth : 
and we hope before long to see a portion of the same zeal ex- 
erted in the same Quarters, to enable the poor more generally to 
avail themselves of^ the blessing, by the extension of schools on 
the same liberal principles as those which have raised and 
distioguished this first of Societies. 
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^^ The Advantages of distribuim^ the Holy Scriptures amoi^ 
the Lower Orders of Society ^ chiefly by their own Agency*. 

** Whoever is acquainted with the history of the Reformation, 
cannot fail t<J have observed the extreme anxiety displayed by 
oor Martyrs and Reformers for the free circulation of the Bible. 
The same feeling has been found to animate wise and good 
men in every age since the promulgation of the Gospel ; and 
some of the charitable institutions which have arisen m modem 
times, hold out the pleasing assurance that this Christian 
principle still survives ; that many are still emulous to follow 
the example before them, and are in some dqi^ree influenced by 
the spirit of those who have long since gone to the resting- 
place of the just. 

*■* One of the most important and effective institutions which 
the world has ever seen, is the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Its means are great, but its projects are magnificent. 
It proposes to do nothing less than to diffuse the blessings of 
Revelation to all men. Its operations must be considered in a 
twofold view : as a British Society, it directs its first regards 
to the \^ants at home ; and as a Foreign Society, it encjurages 
the reprinting and dissemination of acknowledged versions, 
where ihey already exist, and promotes translations, and the 
circulation of the Scriptures, where they are wholly unknown. 

"'i'he efforts and utility of such an institution can be limited 
only by its means ; and in proportion to the augmentation of 
its funds, will it extend the em pi re of knowledge and of truth. 
The assistance which has been afforded by Auxiliary Societies 
in many parts of the country, can hardly be estimated at too 
high a rate. By calling the* attention of the opulent to the 
want of Bibles in their own vicinity, they have contributed 
very essentially to the benefit of thousands, who might other- 
wise have remained in ignorance ; and by aiding tlie funds'of 
the parent institution, they have enabled it to carry on its 
foreign operations with great and increasing success. Many 
are the prayers which have ascended from distant lands on 
behalf of their benefactors in Britain, and many are the bless- 
ings which have l)een invoked on their heads. 

*' That a project of this godlike tendency, so full of mercy, 
and so abundant in reward, should be checked or narrowed by 
the want of resources, is a circumstance deeply to be lamented. 
Yet nothing is more certain, than that the eobrts ahready made, 
however glorious and however unexampled, are not com- 

* Published by B. l^ly, 169> Fletl-strect. 
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mcmurate ^ith the magnitade of the case. Here b a woiU in 
ignorance ! a i^orld to be enlightened and cvangt4iaed ! To 
the reflecting mind it must be obviouF, tliat a plan, \%hich 
8hill at the same time adequately supply (he demands at home, 
and t'flectually meet the hopes and expectations of those 
myriads of human beings, ^ho, in other kinds, sufier ^ a 
famine of the Mord of the Lord," nmst be suj^ported by moie 
general interest, and aided by more extensive means. 

^^ I'o complete (he system i^hich has commenced, and been 
conducted with such happv results, no measuie seems to have 
occurred of such reasonable promise as Bible Associations*. 
The contributors to the Institution in London, and to its 
auxiliaries and branches in different parts of the country, con- 
sist in general of that class of persons \vho arc somei^hnt 
derated in the scale of society. It is the object of BiUe 
Associations to bring into action also the inferior clasjies ; to 
collect bubscriptions not noerely from the opuWnt, but likewise 
from that large body of the people, who are unable to give 
much, and are yet not unwilling to give a little. If the num- 
ber of contributors be great, the accumulation even of small 
sums will not be contemptil)le ; and it may be presumed, that 
most persons, who are not absolutely in the lowest walks of 
life, can afibrd a subscription of a penny a week. 

*^ A series of resolutions, recommended for adoption by BiUe 
Associations, is subjoined to this address. In illustration of 
that i)a])er, it may bo proper to observe, that while the coid<* 
roittcesofsuch associations are formed from the contributori 
tiiemselves, yet the stimulus must bcatlcirded by others. On 
th4* formation of an Auxiliary or Branch Society, the meoibefB 
of the committee (under the designation of subKSommittees) 
should select certain districts for their own more immediate 
txcrtions, and endeavour to awaken tlie attention of the 
inferior chisses to the importance of rendering wliatever aid 
thiy can afibrd. Jt wouki be expedient to appomt a numdoos 
committee for each association, in order that a greater intercil 
may be excited, and that the wimts of the poor may be uKNe 
accurately known. Certain meinbeis of the Auxiliary or 

* Bible Associations have been established in man? plates. Tbe 
Auxiliary Bible Society for Blacklteath and its neighbourhood hare ten 
within its district; and one nitliin the town of Partington produces aAer 
the rate of 70/. a year| being more than adequate to supply the de6cieiicy 
of the Scriptores amongst tlic poor of that town ; therebjr cowptolelj 
liberating the funds of the Auxiliary Bible Society for DarliugitoQ and its 
vicinity, so far.M relaiM lo the town of D^riiogton icsalf, for tbe supp^ 
of foreign parts. 
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Branch committees ihouUl also be appointed frequently to sit 

.with the couunitti'es of Bible Associations. A proper direction 
will ihiis l^e ^iven to their efiorts ; a similarity of system will 
be maintained ; and the Parent Society, with all its auxiliaries 
and dependencies, will tlius present a perfect whole, corre« 
spoiident in plan and united m harmony : a noble &br1c, in 
which all the parts are combined at once for beauty and for 
strenirth ; whose foundations are laid deep in the ground, but 
its pillars are seen from afar, and its turrets sparkle in the skies. 
^^ As the object and teuydency oi the measure here recom« 
mended, is to promote the widest circulation of the Scriptures, 
and to exrite the greatest attention to. them through the ^hole 
mHss ot' the community, it may seem almost superfluous to 
enlirue upon the benefits which must result from ita adoption. 
In a lind professing to be Christitm, w here is the man who 
woidd arrest the freehtreaims of heavenly mercy ? Where is the 
man, who would not rather rejoice to l)ehold every mound and 
barrier swe^it away by the ample tide ? — to see the liberal 
current ^^ overflow .ind pass over*' in nil its rich and fertilizing 
influence?, that the soil, which has hitherto been parched and 
unfruitful, or " fertile only to its own disgrace,'* may smile 
in new attraction, and cheer the eye with stmngc luxuriance. 

^^ If, in these awful times, we conceive ourselves to be placed 
upon an eminence from wliich we may contemplate the ever- 
Vjsrying scenes which are flitting aroimd us, how melancholy 

M the prospect! The face of nature, indeed, continues the 
same ; the works of creation still reflect the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator; seed-time and harvest, ainl summer and 
-winter, acknowledge their appointed course; the earth ex- 
pands her beauties to the day, anil tbe lights of heaven still 
rise and dtsand obedient io the will thai formed them. But 
the moral world is thrown into convulsions ; tbe image of God 
is (lef iced \ the impress of the Divini^ hand seems to be almost 
ohliterated ; and the best and chiefest of his works— for tbe . 
sikke of which this fair and fertile earth Is commandeti to yield 
her incna^, and the lights of heaven \o travel on th.nr 
desttJtt^ way-— pre^ents little elsL» Ihan the fragments of a 
mighty wreck. Public principle hiis been violated, public 

.onier inveited ; the fury of the nations has shaken, even Xq 
their Ixisi*, the pillars of civilized societv, ond the stately 
edifice itself siicms tottering to its fall. Long have we te- 
maini^ in tranquillity, spectators of the scene. VVc have 
heard, indeed, the rolling of the thunder ; but it was a distant 

^und. We have seen the terrors of ihe lightning ; but its 
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violence has been spent upon others. The day seems now to 
be approaching, when tliis citadel of liberty itself raaj have to 
encounter the storm ; to be rocked by the heavings of that 
earthquake, which has tumbled into ruins so many of the 
kingdoms around us. The ordinarv checks of opinion and of 
law have been trampled upon with scorn. Plots of misrule, 
and confederaci(*s strange to En<^Iishmen, have spread with 
alarming rapidity, and nave been accompanied by atrocities 
of sad and tearful expectation. Success has given confidence 
to crime: the incendiary hardly ^aits for the cover of dark- 
ness, and the hand of the assassin bos executed lis purp(»e 
even in the ligJit of day. 

" Ihese are scenes at which wise men are confounded, and 
good men turn pale. Nor wiU the considerate mind be much 
etised of its anxiety, by turning to the occurrences of private 
life, especially among the ignorant and uninstructed. in po- 
verty there is nothing which necessarily tends to debase the 
cbaiacter. Many have ^^ wandered about in sheep*skins and 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented, of whom the 
world was not worthy :" '* the Son of Alan"' had " not where 
to lay his head :'* but who can dwell, without emotion, upon 
the wretched state of the untutored and irreligious poor ? It 
is here that we see human nature in its lowest condition, 
degraded and sunk in shame. We behold a creature, formed 
after the Divine resemblance, but without one feature remain- 
iug to indicate his heavenly origin. For him there exists no 
reciprocal charity, no real unicm of affection, no Christian 
sentiment of mutual regard. To these feilings he is unable to 
rise ; he knows them not, neither does he desire to know them. 
That state which was intended, by the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, to add, above all earthly means, to the happiness 
of man, by the society of one who should be, at the same time, 
the ornament and tiie blessing of social life, presents litde else 
than the spectacle of cruelty and ofhufiering. The wickedness 
of the parentis reflected in his ofispring. Scarcely has the 
iiifant tongue learned to articulate, before it begins to blas- 
pheme its Maker. The language of cursing and reviling is 
there ; and those who ought to be the pledges of afiection, 
contribute only to exasperate evil, and accumulate miseiy ;— 
the scandal of their neighbours and the disgrace of their kind ; 
-^without comfort irr this world, without hope for the next. 

^' Many are the evils, both of a public and private nature, to 
which human legislation can apply no remedy : they are to be 
removed by that iofluence abne which can resu;h the beut ; by 
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those saeied principles vfhkh are developed and enforced ill 
the records of unerring wisdom. The Scriptures have ever 
been acknowledged, by good men, as the best foundation of 
morals ; and those who labour to give them general circula* 
tion, and to excite a general interest for the perusal of ihem 
throughout the great body of the peojile, must be considered 
as renidering no common service both to individuals and to 
their country. 

" Let it be granted, that by any means the Holy Scripture is 
perused with .diligence by every poor man who is able to read 
it ; what would he the consequence ? Is it too much to hope, 
that the noise of tumult and duiorder may be hushed in peax^e ? 
that men may be taught to fear God and to honour the king ? 
to do unto others as they wish that others shotild do unto them ? 
and to discharge with fidelity all the duties and relations of life ? 
Is it an unreasonable expectation, that husbands may learn to 
cherish their wives and to love their children ? that woman 
may rise to her inst elevation and legitimate influence ; and 
that the virtues of the parents may shine forth in their offspring ? 
If the blessings of Ccristianity should be extended to all ac-» 
cording to the measure in which they are enjoyed by many, 
bow would this world of sorrow and of pain be converted into 
a picture of heaven ! Should we refer to past experience, 
there is no fact more certain, than that the religious and moral 
state of every country may be fairly estimated by the facility 
of procuring Bibks, and the disposition to read them. ^ Ap- 

Cl to a Christian, in any age and in any country, and ask 
I what is the greatest benefit which one child of mortality 
can confer upon another : will he not refer you to the Bible ? 
He will tell you, that the streams of charity may, indeed, flow 
In ten thousand channels, and that they will not fail to convey 
blessings wherever their course can be directed ; but that the 
records of Heaven are calculated, above all other means, to 
meet the wants and to diminish the suflferings of man ; to 
point out to him his condition ; to point out to him also his 
privil^es : to improve his state, and to brighten his prospects : 
to impart consolation as he proceeds upon his earthly pil- 
grimage, and to cheer his last nour^ even in the agonies of dis« 
solving nature, with a hope full of immortality*.' It would 
seem as if the very touch of the inspired volume had power to 
communicate new feelings, and to kindle new desires ; to ele- 
vate the standard of principle, and to raise the tone of morals ; 

• DeaUry's Speech on the formation of the Southn-ark Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 
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io purify the springs of domestic happiness, to tame the fierce- 
ness oi the passions, to civilise mannen, to bind in hanftony 
the yajrioas < members of the embodj^ state/ and to give to 
the fiunily on earth some resemblance of the family above. 
Whenever Chribtianity has been permitted to walk forth in the 
native majesty of her form and (he loveliness of her character, 
a blessed influence has travelled by her side. Her charms have 
fixed the re^rds of infancy and of age. The month which 
was once * fiill of cursing, deceit, and fraud,* has learned to 
utter the language of sincerity and praise. The feet which 
were ' swift \o shed blood,' have run with alacrity in »he 
way of God*s commandments. . Mankind have been taught to 
love one another, and have delighted in the assemUtng of 
themselves together : the liouse of prayer has been crowded 
with worshippers, and the sentiment of every heart has echord 
responsive to the sweet singer of Israel : * How amiuble are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts ! my soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord : my heart and my flesft 
crieth out for the living God. Blessed are they that dwell in 
thy house : they will be still praising thee.' Let it be granted 
that the Scriptures are read with assiduity through the whole 
extent of our population, and results like these may be confi* 
dently anticipated. ^ My word shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall ac&)mplish that which I please, and it shall pro- 
sper in the thing whereto I send it.' What though the effects 
ave not immediately perceptible ? what though the groans of 
the creation are not at once hushed in repose, oi* converted into 
sounds of joy ? the promise b indisputable, and the blessing is 
Sure. The change in the morel world will resemble the chance 
in the natuntl : the sun arises, and the dews descend : but the 
rigours of winter do not instantly abate, nor does the fiice of na- 
ture at once resume the gaiety of spring ; yet the great prin« 
ciple oi life and fertility is secretly at work ; . it is impercepiEtbly 
openrating in ten thousand chanm^ls, arid gradually covers the 
regions of sterility with luxuriant veget^ion and abundant 
hfU'vests. 

^ If this be a just representation of the moral change which 
a knowledge of the BiUe is calculated to produce, and if th« 
system erf* Bible Associations teml, in an especial d^ree, to the 
general diffusion of that knowledge, few argnments can lie so 
powerful as those which recommend their adoption. To the 
rich and to the middle ranks it may be uiged, ^ Yen have a 
deep interest in the welfare of the poor. If the security of a 
state depend upon the loyalty and morals of its pec^le, by ' 
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olher means cto you contribute so essentially to tie pteserva- 
lion of ofiler, io the authority of the law, and the statiility of 
the governn^ent ? Among Avhat description of men will you 
look for patience and industry, for sobriety »f)d obedieuoe } 
Who are the persons most decent in their demeanour, must 
frugal in their habits, and (what is no mean political ceusi-* 
deration) most anxious to. avoid the necessity of becoming 
chargeable to their parislies ? The ansv\er is ol)vious. And is 
it not then a matter of policy, as well as of duty, to create an 
interest amon^ the lower c la&ses for the possession and perusal 
of those sacred records from which benefits so great and various 
are acknowledged to flow ? 

*'.*-Andif * riffhteousru'ss e&alteth q nation/ if national piety 
be recompensecf by national me.gies, in what way can you 
hope so encctually to secure to your native country the protec- 
tion of Him by whom 'kings reign aiKl priucesdectxse judge** 
inent,' tis by extending \\\q knowledge of his naane and the 
Meb^ngs of Ms religion ? By such means may this enbpire \m 
fixed indexed upon the Rock of ages,— -tranquil amidst general 
disturbance, and safe amidst surrounding ruin. 

•' * Your «eal has already been aUen&d by great success. 
By your liljeral exertions Britain lias already become the bene* 
factress of distant lands ; and, while the nations are crumbling 
around her, she stands alone and pre«*eminent. You have 
opened tvuny cliaiuiels through which the streams of mercT and 
at life may llow : but extem*ive deserts are still to be fi>una, and 
fkigland itself yet contains many a parched and thirsty waste. 
If the lower orders be ignorant, it mKist be yours to instruct 
them \ if they be careless and indifferent in this good cause, it 
iQUst be yours to rouse them into action. Show them tiieif 
privilegei and their duty : lay before them the benefits which 
they must themstdves experience from hearty co-operation in 
such a service, and app^ to their best feelingi by displaying 
the Uessiogs which tbey will confer upon others. Let a con* 
cern for the circulation of the Scriptures be thus e9i;cited through 
the grent body of our population, and the lapse of a few years 
UriU i'uratsb every poor (amily in the ^British dominions with 
the treasure of a BtUe. If the poor*can be induced to sub* 
scribe even the smallest weekly sum for the possession of the 
Scriptares, and the distribution of them to others still poorer-^ 
if they can be ted Xo inquire into the wants of their neighboorsy 
and io arrange the best means of supplying them— an interert 
win gnldnal^ be created in their oivn nmds, to which they 
IiMFe hitberta been stiwgers ; and thai vrhidi at &ts( waa 

VOL. 11. 2 o 
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matter of indifference, will become the object of earnest atten- 
tion. Such is (be natural progress of the human mind. Tbose 
mho give the Bible will soon find a desire to peruse it; and 
.tihile engaged in recommending it to others, thej will be im- 
pelled to examine it for themselves ; to read it in their booses; 
to teach it to (heir children, and to make it the frequent subji*ct 
of their thoughts and conversation. 

" * Let not coldness or timidity suggest, that the attempt will 
be aboitive : if despair of success shouhl be the guide of our 
counsels, what great project could ever be accomplished ? 
Had this feeling been sufiered to damp the ardour of tnose wbo 
first raised the standard of Christianity among our ignorant 
forefathers, or to depress the spirit of our Reformers, what 
might have been at this day the condition of England ! Was 
it in despair of success that the champions of humanity fought, 
for twenty long yea^s, the battles of injured Africa ? Was it 
thus that they rose again and again, after combat and defeat, 
still fresh for engagement ? No ! G)nfident in their good cause, 
and in the approbation of Him who is the friend of the poor 
and needy, hoping as against hope, tliey pursued with deter- 
mination their glorious way, till at length they broke ber 
chains, and gave freedom to her sable sous. And why should 
you doubt of success in attempting to interest the poor upon 
tlie most interesting of all subjects? Have they not senses, 
feelings, aflbctions, passions like yourselves ? Are they not 
inilucnocd by the ordinary motives of hope and fear ? Shall 
the ebullitions of folly, and the senseless harangues of demo- 
cracy, awaken their enthusiasm for earthly libei^y, when thej 
can complain of no oppression, and can urge no wrong ; and 
shall they be utterly insensible when called to contempbte thi^ 
heavenly liberty which makes them free indeed ? which re- 
leases them from the dominion ojf those sordid habits and de- 
grading passions whose tyiranny they experience every day ? 
which rescues them from the bondage of Satan, and conv^ts 
them into the children of God ? Are they, in so many in- 
stances, ready to confer a trifling benefit upon their poor 
neighbour, and will they deny hinTthe gntitest which a child 
of mortality can bestow ? Shall tlie motives which dtrec^ and 
j^vem them in the ordinary transactions of life, fail in that 
instance alone from which they derive tenfold force and iocaU 
culable imjiortance ? Shall the impression be less as the rea- 
sons are more powerful ? 

^^ ^ Will it be insinuated, that the lower orders would rather 
associate and contribute for a bad piirpose tbau &r a benevo- 
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lrn( object ? The rery persuasion of their proneness to as- 
sociate, bhould be an argument for attempting, with all your 
knt^bt, to give a right direction to that tendency, and to cor- 
rect and improve it : if, by thus employini? them in a good 
cause, they can be preserved from base and injurious combina- 
tions, you will render, both to them and to society, a double 
service. In times like the pa^sent, these considerations come 
with pxuliar force. 

** ' Will it be urged, that we have no encouragement to pro- 
cied in this work of charity? What! when millions are 
rousing themselves, in different quarters of the ^orld, from the 
lethargy of a^es, anxious to behold ^the desire of all nations/ 
can ue possibly need any additional encouragement or motive 
for circulating those inestimable records which testify of Him ? 

" ' Will it be contended, that no great effect can be produced 
by small contributions ? The contribution of an individual to the 
jrovernmcnt is small ; but it is by the aggregate of such sums 
4hat the state is supported. A ray of light and a drop of rain 
are small ; but it is by the sun and the shower that our harvests 
wave in tlie field, and by the accuniiilation of waters that the 
riches of ail lands are trimsferred to this. 

" ^ Freely ye have receival, freely give :' if you acknow- 
kxkre for your:jelves the blessed influrnce of Divine Itevelation, 
invite others to partake of it. The light of Heaven is stream- 
ing in all its effulgence, above and around you : O let not the 
beams be interrupted ! Open for it a free passage into the 
dwi llings of the poor !' 

" To men of humblercondition it may be observed, in addition 
io the arsruments already adduced : 

** ^Although, for reasons best known to infinite Wisdom, the 
Almighty has withheld from you rank and opulence, yet has 
be i^iveu to you the priviWfr«j of conferring benefits on others, 
and of conferring them in the highest dfej:ree. The facilities 
which you possess, for discovering the wants of those im- 
mediately around you, may be considered as an intimation of 
Providence, that according to your ability you should seek 
to relieve them. Silver and gold you may have none to give; 
But you can give that which b better than rubies. You can- 
4iot, indeed, raise your poor neighbour above the pressure of 
the times,. or remove those afflictions which are especially inci- 
dent to his condition : but you can furnish him with a remedy 
for all : you am present him with those oracles of wisdom 
which will enlarge his views and brighten his prospects; which 
will teach him thai this scene of trouble is but the pilgrimage 
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of a day ; that he is but Ihe tenant of an caiiMy tabcmarfe, 
Mrhicb shall ^presently be dissdlveJ ; ami that the dteembodied 
spirit sliall tn<*ii sei*k its cvcrhisiing home, shall ascend to that 
* biiitding of God, the house not made with hands, eternal in 
the hcaveus.' 

" ' Smce the beginning of time, no method has ever been dc* 
Tised, by which you niic^ht i\o good on so large a scak*^ and 
by such easy means. 1 he eflects arising from other acts of 
charity must often be confined to the immediate object ; but 
the intinence of your liberality will probably be permanent, 
and descend with increasing blessings fnrni age to age. It is 
an enii rprise of exalted benevolence, which would become a 
sovereign bettcirthan his crown, and add a greater lustre to bis 
throne than the widest enlargement of dominion. This \» 
a work which may bring all cbsses into action without preju- 
dice to any : here the rich and the poor may meet t(W?ther in 
Common exertion, for ctMnmon good : poverty itselTmay be 
thus enriched, and the lowest rank ennobled : one generoas 
feeling may animate all the orders of society, may impel them 
to tlie s<ime labour of love, and crown them with the same re^ 
ward. 

" ^ What pleasure can Ix; derived even from wealth, like the 
pleasure of doing good ? and this is a gratification which, 
without riches, you may enjoy in its highest meastire. Look 
npon your poorer bn?thren, and then ask, whether any delist 
can surpass the enjoyment of charity like tliis? — of chanty, 
that extends blessinjus the most pure and exaHrd, to the hum- 
blest of mankind — (hat produces ^an elevation of nrind and of 
feeling, which no poverty but Christian poverty can exhibit'— 
that gives light to the blind, heals the broken in heart, brings 
liie and immortality to light anK>ng those who sit in ctarknen 
and (he shadow of death, and renders the poor of this world 
rich in faith and heirs of tlie promises. If the blessings of 
those who are ready to perish be worthy of acceptance, then 
may you be blessed ; if there be joy in heaven over one sinoa 
that re|viiteth, then may the ange4s of God rejoice even in 
yo<ir bbours, and the Father of mercies himself look down 
with approbation upon you. Al)Ove all other considerations, 
let this be supreme ; — it by engaging in these acts of benevo- 
lence you are induced to -ri'ad your Kibh's writh more cnme^* 
ni?^8 for yourselves, you may become Christians indeed ; and, 
however low your situation in this life, tiie treasures of that 
t)etter world will l)e your rich ami eternal repavment/ 

'^ And is it not > ^ recommendation to men of all clnwei, that 
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Ais system -wiH soon carrj the tidings of salvation into the 
Imost distant lands? When the demands at home shall havb 
Jbeen sittisfied bj the contributions of the poor, the subecrip- 
4iQ06 oi' the a>ore opulent to the Parent Society and all the 
Auxiliaries may be \vholly converted into foreign channels. 
Thus will the lower orders, by thcit exertions at home, greatlv 
contribute to the increase of the supply abroad ; and, in this 
view, may even tliey be considereu as elevating on high the 
ttaodiird of Christianity, as becoming ^ heralds of salvation to 
the ends of the earth.' 

** They will sharc^in the scrvias and in the triumphs of those 
who, by the blessing of the Almighty, shall be made the in- 
slumeiits of ^showing bis^lory' to the millions of their feilow- 
cfeiitures that sit in utter dari\ness, or that hitheito have only 
caught glimpses of the light of Revelation, like interruptea 
flashes (listaiitly shooting across a gloomy sky. They will 
march, if we may so speak, in the retinue of Him who shall 
cometbrth ^ €<tfiqtteriii^ and to conquer.' They will add 
wings, as it were, to that angel of mercy, who shall fly into 
all lands, bearinjr the everlasting Gospel. Their hearts will be 
gladdened by the gratitude of those whom, under God, they 
shall have at^isted to save : and they will reodve yet a far 
ampler reward in that place, where ^ they that bk wise 

8»f ALL SHliVE AS THB BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT, AND 
THEY THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS, AS THE STARS 



JUtohttions recommended for Adoption at Meciingt astembledfor the 
FiHrmation of Bible Assttciations, 

At a Meeting of sereral Friends to the British and Forei);n Bible Society, 

in the Chair, 
Resolved, 

1. That we forni ourselves into an association for the porpose of con- 
trihutin^ toivard the circalation of the Hol^ Scriptures, without note or 
eomnieitt, particulariy amoDft; tfx; poor of this neighbourhood, and that it 
be denominated the Bible Association of 

2. That every member of this association subscribe not less than one 
pemiy a week. 

3. That for every fifteen or twenty members, the committee shall ap- 
point a gratuitous collector (or that omce may be filled by the subscribers 
in rotation, each for a certain period,) to receive the contributions ; who 
ftball pay the same to the treasurer on th^ first day of every month. 

4. That the businebs of the association he under the management of 
a treasurer, a secretary, and a committee coiisisting of 

Other men»bers ; and that tlie treasurer, secretary, and three-fourths of the 
other members who have most frequently attended the committee, shall be 
tfligiVIe iw' tiM etMuing year. 
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5. That the committee shall meet once every month, or oftener, od 
-•ome day to be fixed by themselvesy and that shall fona 

a quorum. 

6. That the committee divide this neighbourhood into districts, and a|H 
point a subcommittee for each district, for the purpose o( soUcicing sub- 
scriptions from the inhabitants thereof. 

7. That the committee shall make it their business to inquire, by the 
appointment of subcommittees, whether any families or individuals, resid- 
ing within its sphere, are in want of Bibles or Testaments, and unable to 
procure them ; in which case it shall be the duty of the committee to fur- 
nish them therewith at reduced prices, or gratis, according to their circum- 
stances. 

8. That the whole of the funds of this association, whether arising 
from subscriptirinss, donations, or the sate of Bibles or Testaments, al 
prime cost or reduced prices, shall from time to time be expended in the 
purchase of Bil*les and Testaments, to be sold or given among the poor of 
this neighbourhood, as before directed, until they shall be adequately sup- 
plied With the Holy Scriptures; in which case, Uie amount of future sub- 
jicriptions and donations shall be remitted to the Auxiliary Bible Society, 
at , or the Branch Bible Society at , 
in aid of its benevolent designs. 

9. That application be made by the committee to the committee of the 
Auxiliary Bible Society at , or to the Branch Bible So- 
ciety at for permission to lay out the funds of this 
association, in purchasing at the Depository of the said Society, Bibles 
and Testaments at the cost prices. 

10. That a general meeting of the subscribers be held at 

the in each year, when the accounts (as audited 

by the committee) shall be presented, the proceedings of the past year re- 
ported, and a treasurer, secretary, and committee men appointed. 

11. That be treasurer, sect etary, and 

members of the committee for the yeareosuint;. 
IS. That subscriptions and donations be now entered into, and that 
they be also received by the treasurer, secretary, and the members of the 
committee. 



The subcommittees should inquire of the poor, first, whethertbey pos- 
sess copies of the Scriptures, and in what condition ; secondly, if not, and 
yet are desirous of possessing them, whether they have the means, in whole 
or in part, at once, or by degrees, of purciiasing copies ; thirdly, if any, 
and how many, of the family can read t and enter such information in se- 
parate columns. 

The plan of selling the Scriptures to the poor has b<feu tried, and has 
been found to possess several important advantages (where practicable) 
over );ratuitous distribution. When purchased, even at a low rate, they are 
generally held in higher estimation, and more carefully preserved, than 
when given. The ekpediency of extending this mode of supply as widely 
as possible, is forcibly urged by the consideration, that, if sold at an average 
but of one half of the cost price, and the money so received invested 
in the purchase of more hooks, and this repeated till the whole fund and 
stock be exhausted, the number of copies thus circulated will be nearly 
double chat which could have been gratuitously circulated by the expendi- 
ture of the original sum. 1 Jxis average of one-half may be obraiiwd bf 
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ctrrj^ing the price, according to the circanastanct^s of the parties, from onW 
fourth to three-fourths of the cost price, or even from one-eighth to seven- 
eighths. If the parties cannot pay immediately, they may be allowed to 
discharge the small debt by weekly instalments; which wiU enable a very 
large proportion of the poor to purchase the Scriptures, and render it un- 
necessary to give them excepting to a very few. 

The effect which the adoption of this system will have in accelerating 
the supply at home, and in enabling the society to enlarge its exertions 
abroad, must be obvious to every considerate person. 



Sixth Report of the Directors' of the African InstitutioUj read 
at the Annual General Meeting on the 25th of March 1819. 
To which are added^ an Appendix^ and a List of Subscribers. 
London, 1813. Hatchaud. 



\V E adopt the earliest opportunity of laying before our readers 
an account of this intecesting publication. 

Jn many respects have the friends of the Africans held up a 
most instructive example to thoie of their countrymen who may 
undertake the removal of evil ; in none more conspicuously, 
than in the zeal and success with which they have worked 
upon the public raind^ through that great instrument of human 
improvement and happiness, the press. 

Their very first step was an appeal to the humanity of the 
Britisii public, through a varfety of publications, painting in 
the strongest colours the atrocious cruelties to which the slaves 
were condemned, in the tearing of them from their friends anil 
country ; during the passage at sea ; and in the colonies after 
they arrived. We can recollect how these efforts were calum- 
niated ; what calamitous efiects were predided as sure to ari^e 
from them. They were treated (in the style usual against 
every exhortation to the removal of abuse) as inflammatory ^ as 
pregnant with the seeds of insurrection, revolt, massacre, and 
extermination in the colonics, tlvery West Indian merchant 
and planter, with hardly a single exception, daiounced the 
muroer of every white man, and the ruin of every white man's 
property, as a consequence that was altogether inevitable. It 
IS in the recollection of the public what means were used to 
acquire supporters io the inhuman trade; what ministo's, 
what royal dukes wereapplauded, and proclaimed, as opposing 
a popular and dangerous clamour, in the true spirit of philan- 
thropy and patriotism. They w^e called friends to property, 
irienas io experience, to a system the perfection of which the 
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Wisdom of ngCB had confirmed. They were enemies to imio- 
Vatio.i, to untried experiments, to speculation, the rage of 
wbich was bunying on the pretended fiiends of the Africans to 
prrdttceruin and devastation. Notwithstanding these accusa- 
tions, wbich deter so many persons from the pursnit of almses 
ivhich they clearly see preying npon the prosperity of their 
country, the friends of the Abolition belo on a s&ady and 
manly course ; never intermitted their labours ; returned expe- 
ditious answers to all the pleas of their opjxmcnts ; solicited 
the public attention by innumerable representations of the cir- 
cumstances of the case ; tried the legislature ; when baffled 
were not disheartened ; applied again to the public mind, as- 
sured that if the public were sufficiently prepared, the ^risla- 
ture could not, on such a point as thi:<, sttod at abscAute vari*. 
ance with the nation : ana at\er years of exertion, and defeat^ 
at last made such progress in moulding the sentiments of the 
nation, that it woukl not have been long in the power of any 
ministry to withstand the work ; when a ministry at last ap- 
peared, who prudently conferred upon themsdves the honour 
and distinction of having; abolished thie Slave Trade. 

This is a practical and InTaloabie lesson to tlie friends of im-' 
provement in this country. It is in this way alone that aloMxA 
any chance of improvement exists. Ail material improvenoeiits 
are sure of resistance, because every sacb isnprovem^it has by 
the nature of the case a host of powerful individuals interested 
in preventing it ; interested in making an outcry against it ; 
interested in enlisting every prgudice to oppose it ; interebtrd 
in ampkiying cverjr calumny that can render it suspected ; in- 
t^estea m employing all the arts^ sophistry and miarepre* 
sentation to lull the people into contentment under the exist- 
ence 'nt threatened abuse. All abuses in government whidi 
are not the effect of mere ignorance, consist in this, viz. the 
sacrifice of the interests of t& many to the interests of the lew ; 
that is, the interests of tiie weak to the interests of the ^a^^^ 
Hardly any improvement, theretiire, can take phice but at the 
expense, real or imaccinary, of the strong. The strong tberefove 
must be overcome before the abuse can be rectified. Now, 
happily, in this country ^ ours, where we have a pness, though 
far too deeply enslaved, yet partially free, this may lie dpne 
through the means so successfoUy employt^l by the Abolitioiiifitfl 
(rf the Slave Trade ; it may be done by creating a clear per- 
ception in the body of the nation of the reality and magnitude 
of the abuse, and then the mmedy takes place, |is it wesa^ of 
its own accord. 
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The friends joi the Abolition have not fumed their backs 
upon the iudder by ivhich thej have risen. Though they now 
po&i^ess sufficient influence to command the attention of th^ 
most i>awerful, they have not resigned the care of maintaining 
on their side the salutary influence of the public mind. They 
make still a good use of the press ; they }rearly address to the 
public a dit^tiact Report of their proceedings, and present all 
the inforuiation which, bearing upon the great points of the 
plan, they have been able to collect. It is the sixth of these 
annual productions to which we have now the pleasure of di- 
recting the attention of our readers. 

The directors begin by lamenting the additional proofs which 
they have received of the extent to which, notwithstanding the 
laws, the traffic in slaves is still carried on upon the coast of 
Africa. " The result of the intelligence which they have re- 
ceived is, that during the year 1810 no less than from 70,000 
to 80,000 Africans were transported as slaves from the western 
coast of Africa to the opposite shores of the Atlantic/' 

It is really remarkable, and a thing which in yarious of its 
bearings does deserve to make an impression upoti the minds 
of the people of this country, that this prodigious trade in hu« 
man blood, this enormoud contravention of a fiivourite object 
of the British people, is almost entirely perpetrated by means 
of the Portuguese ; that is, a people in defence of whom the 
Britibh people arc making unhearcl of exertions, and $ustaining 
unheard of burthens ; in defence of whom they are shedding 
their blood, and expending their treasure in oceans. There is 
something exquisitely curious in this state of international rela* 
tion. On our part weare doing every thing for that people ; 
preserving to them (if that be an advantage) the very name of 
a people ; maintaining their very court by our pensions, and 
their army by our pay ; and yet we cannot obtain from them 
even the small boon of co-operating with us in the abolition of 
the Slave Trade. We do obtain from them, however, what 
to a vulgar eye would seem as difficult to obtain. We obtain 
the absolute command of their army, and the absolute sove* 
leiffnty of their country. Lord Wellington is itur mote the 
entire master in Portugal, than Bonaparte is in France. But 
it seems the Slave Trade is a favourite point. The Portuguese 
are a superstitious people ; possibly tbey have a superstitious 
attachment to the selling of Africans^ as the^ have to the burn- 
ing of Protestants and Jews. We must, of course, suppose it 
to be a thing absolutely unattainable to prevail upon them to 
eo^^perate with us, or at any rate not to counteract u«^ iu de« 

VUJL. II* 2 F 
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fttrojing the Slave Trade; otherwise so sincere a firiend totheabo- 
KtioTi 88 Mr. Perceval would not have &iled, and such friendi 
to the law as Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh will doI 
fini, to accompliKh that obiec^ an object dear to baniaiiity, bul 
an object (one would think) of little moment to the Portt^^ucse. 
What the directors s^y upon this subject is not amiss. 

" Bissao remaining in the possession of Portugal, an opportunitj was dm* 
kffbrded for coorinuing ttie Slave Trade from that settlement; and ibe op- 
portunity kns not been neglected. In proportion ai the ▼igiUuce of our 
cruizert> rendered it hazardous to trade for slaves to other parts of tht 
^iudvrard coast, the Slave Trade from Bissao was increased It was further 
sxxelled by a sort of coasting trade, carried on in canoes, from a consider- 
kh\e distance both to the north and south of this privileged spot. The 
effect of the distinction whidi it enjoyed became particularly visible io its 
own more immediate vicinity ; and an iutellif^nt officer of the navy, who 
(ately visited the Hio Grande, at the mouth of which the island of Bissao 
is situated, describes the devastation which had taken place along the 
banks o( that river as almost exceeding tielief. He distinctly states, that 
the conntrv on both it«$ banks was quite unpeopled by the Slave Trade. 

*' The d^irectors are deeply concerned that some arrangenient has not 
bisen idimIq, ^ t^e cession of Bissao or otherwise, to put a stop to thb 
eviL It is an evil, indeed, which was anticipated in its full eiteot by the 
directors, as their minutes fr«im the commencement of their labours will 
testify ; and rhey have not ceased, durmg the time which hal intervened, 
to make tlie most urgent representations {o his majesty's govemment oo 
the subject The recent intelli^nce wbkh has been received has, unhap- 
pily, coo^med all their previous apprehensions ; although they trust it 
may have the effect of givmg new weight to their representations. It is 
due to histnajesty's government, at the same lime, to add, that they have 
wiiformly expressed a desire to promiKe the wishes of the directors on this 
imporunt pmot, althoogh hitherto little progress appears te have beoi 
loadt Cowards their accomplithiiient.'' 

It seems the directors got ^ the expresswn of a deorr** from 
the ministrj. To be sure, this was a great deal : the exprtn- 
sion of a desire ! and the directors are proporiionabljr grateful 
for it. ^* It is due to his majesty's goTemment," thej solemn- 
ly remark, toadd, that tbej uniformly got from them this 
expression of a desire ; although, tlK^ subjoin, with mekm- 
cboly, that hitherto little (that is no) progress has been made 
in this part of the business. 

It is lamentable to what an extent ambiguity, uncettstnlv 
and doubt characterize the ir^t penmanship of Elvira 
la^s. The penning of them is almost always the work of 
lawyers, whose business much more consists in cMrting darit- 
ness than light ; confosion than distinctness ; and whose lan- 
guage is in general the least precise and accurate of all men 
that read and write. The characteristic debility of a hwycr 
to express himself distinctly and precisely^ is tibeii tin 
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©f this m often mentioned rfnd m offcn lamented charftcteristk* 
of English legislation, which the direct )rs of the >lf ic n In- 
stitution here with laraentiition denounce, as corrupting tb^ 
. treat/ subsiatinff befweeii this country and.Pbrtugal. By the 
tenth article of that trea^j, the Portngnese were fesitrlct'?d ia 
Cheir Slave Trade to places belonging to the crown of Pwr* 
tugal. 

•* In their former Report, the directors alluded to certain ambiguitief 
m the Treaty of Amity with Portugal. Those ambiguities have naturally 
perplexed the naval officers, whose business it has been to carry intoeflTect 
the provisions of the treaty. The intention of die article in question hai 
been understood to be (and as the directors believe, correctly), ti> limit . 
the Portuguese Slave Trade to places actually in the possession of. Portu- 
gal. The article is so expressed, however, ia to Rave ta^^^sted dobbts 
whether it tkid iKit Rive the P^i tuguesearightof trading for stavte^ do aomo 
parts of tlie Gold Coast, and at Whydaw. But, in truth, tbey have oo 
more title to trade for slaves at cit^jer of these places, on any ground of 
occapancy, than tfiey have to carry on such a trad^ at Ooree or Sierrtf 
Leone. At Wliyda«r they have never had any poisession beyond that of a 
finrtory, which tbey w^re attoaed by thu kinf( or the country to form there. 
They have never been understood even to c^aim liny rights of sovereignly in 
that country. On the Gold Coast they pos*>essed md^d at one time con« 
siderahJe power^ and the fortresses of St. George del Minaand Axim were 
erected by them. But the first of these forts was taken by the Dutch in 
1697-; and in 1649 the Portiiji;ttese were driven eatirely from that part off 
the coast, where they have never refined the. smallest footing. In short, 
with the exception of Bissao, and of the islands of Princes, St. llioraas^ 
and Anabooa, the Portuguese dominion oo the west coast of Africa ex« 
tends only along the coasts of Angola and Benguella; that is to say, from 
die latitude of about 8" to 18^ south. 

*' Under these circumstances, to < laim a right of sovereignty over any 
parts of tJie Gold Coast and Wbydaw would appear to be in the highest 
deip-ee extravagant. 

** The scruples, however produced in the minds of naval officers, by 
die manner in which the article is framed, led, in one thort cruige^ to th^ 
ablation (jf no leu than thirty Portugueu tfiips Jhmnd trading for Slapof 
om t^Onld (UmuIj and which the directors conceive to liavte been so trad- 
ing in violation of the treaty." 

The real state of the ^reat mass of the trade is lepresented 
as being, in reality, a Bnti»h and American trade, that is^ a 
trade carried on with British and American capital, under the 
diseruise of a Portuguese flag. 

The next fact, of ovhich the directors take notice, is me- 
morable in a double point of view ; fir&t in rq^rd to the fact, 
the unjnst enblaving of a free man ; and next in regard to th^ 
hands that were accessary in pcrpebrating the crime, viz. the 
Judge's hands. 

** Then wabM i of tbelnttimtiOB wiliprohK^y rtcoikola qua of grtat 
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oppression) detailed in the Appondm to their list Report, which ImhI 

occurred in the island of Sl Vincent's ; that of John Wise, who, thou^ 
entitled to his freedom, wds, on his return to the island, roost unjustly 
reduced to slavery. The directors were indebted for their knowledge of 
the circumstances of this case to Hugh Perry Keane, Esq. of St. Vincetit**, 
Y^ho, with, a generous ardour in the cause ol justice and humanity* ander- 
iook to advocate the cause «f this friendless African. His c^oite, however, 
which were perseveriiigly and gratuitously eierted in the courts of tbc 
island to obtain legal redrew, proved unavailing. The sentence of the 

t'udee con6rmed the act of oppression by which Tie bad been deprived of 
lis freedom. While the directors were endeavouring to obtain a rercrsal 
of this sentence, an object in which they had the prospect of succeeding 
they received intelligence which superseded the necessity of any further 
exertion : Wise had effected bis escape from St. Vincent's, and placed 
himself in a state of secturity.'* 

Among law^ars and lawyers' dupes, whether in parlian^nt 
or out of it, it is a maxim which they endeavour io force 
upon people with outcry, that no blame is ever to be im- 

Jmted to a judge. All those who use this outcry declare to 
he world iheir belief^ that the conduct of jud^ is of a nature 
that will not bear to be looked into ; thiit it men knew how 
bad it is, they would not permit it \o remain unreformed. 
Were they of a contrary opinion ; did they know it so ex- 
cellent, that the more accurately it were examined, the more 
sure it would be of applause and admiration, thev would never 
cry out in apprehension of an examination, (or what is the 
result of accusation, if it be false ? only to produce examina- 
tion ; only to produce a defence founded upon the proof of actual 
facts. Those who cry out, therefore, to bring down puuisbmeiit 
upon the heads of all those who impute blame io juages, aie the 
accusers of the judges. Whenever any man is agitatMl with the 
fear of blame, it is time to distrust him. That which sreksto cover 
itself with uivsterv, is the legitimate object of suspicion. When 
the judges, theretore, join in this cry, (which they are by far too 
ready to do,) they are their own accusers ; they tell toe world 
that thej« is something behind the screen, that screen which 
they are so afraid of seeing pulled down, something which it 
verv much imports them should not be known. As far as 
their conduct is good, so far would exposure prove to their 
honour; it is only misconduct that needs a hiding-place. 
No doctrine, therefore, can be more, false, than that the liberty 
of the press lecjuires any peculiar restraint in remarking u^oa 
the administration of justice. On the other hand, in proportion 
as the administmtion of justice is important to society, in 
proportion is it important that the press should exercise over 
it a vigilant and efficient control. There is a peculiar ncces- * 
sity for upholdii^ this doctrine at the piesent nmiieiit ; and 
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tberefore, we rejoice at the manliness of the directors of (he 
African Institution, for speaking out, without mincing, on 
the misconduct of the judge of St. Vincent, *' who connrmed 
an act of oppression by hb sentence." 

The direciors also expatiate upon the state of that administra- 
tion of justice, which was exhibited in the cases of Hu^rgins 
and Hodge. The facts of these two discs we have already 
stated to our readers ; and therefore we shall not dwell upon 
them here. But a. few lines of what is remarked by the direc- 
tors, we cannot forbear to insert. 

" The farts of Mr. Huggins's case, which were detailed in the Appendix 
to the last Aeport, re<|uireno comment. Mr. Huggins had n)ostflat;rantlj 
violated not only every law of humanity^ but the clear and express enact- 
ment of his own legislature, in the measure of punishment which he had 
inflicted on his slavei. lie had done this openly, in the puhlic market- 
place of the chief town of the island of Neris, and in the presence of 
•everal magistrates, without any attempt being; made to prevent the 
outrage. When brought to trial, through the public-spirited conduct of a 
few iudiriduaU, he was acquitted by the jury, in direct opposition, as it 
appears, to the evidence, and to the charge of the jud<ie. Not satisfied 
with this acquittal, he prosccurcd in his turn, and prosecuted to conviction, 
the printer of tlieSt. Kitt*s newspaper, who had merely inserted, by desire 
of the Assembly of Nevis, a resolution of that body, expressive of their 
abhorrence of Mr. Huggins*s conduct; and this poor man is still suffering 
under tl)e sentence wHch was pronounced upon him by the court of St. 
Kitt's." 

We quote this for the sake of the indignation so justly and 
properly expressed against the conviction and puiiishnient of 
the printer of the St. Kill^s newspaper for a most meritorious 
act ; for employing his press in exposing the enoriidties of 
this oppressor. Here, however, there is no reason whatsoever 
to condemn the judge* What in this case deserves condemna- 
tion, and the deepest that can be pronounced, is the lawy the 
lawoflibd, which most undeniably subjects to punishment 
this meritorious act of the printer; and, ifidecd, the most 
important part of all the meritorious acts of whicli the prens can 
be the instrument. It has been declared, from the hijg^hcst au« 
thorit^, thai no ivriitng which imputes imperfection to any in* 
stitution of government f that no writing which imputes blame 
to any functionary of government^ or which has a tendency to 
hurt htsJeelingSy is any thing else than a libels or exempt ^om 
any punishment, short of life and limb, which the judge 
chooses to inflict. To a considerable extent the Liw is not 
executed, and that is the freedom which we enjoy — fieetiom, 
arising from violation of the law. To a great extent, how- 
ever, it also is executed, and the terror of its execution 
operatips to a still greater extent.. Hence there is a very large 
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and impoftant portioR c^the fieU of uiiXkty which k (oMdAcn 
ground to the press. On this ground it » frt^ tothe pnnc^Tical 
and flattering writers, to sfa^ all their praises without the 
possibility ofan answer ; to feed the prejodioesofthe interested 
and the ill*educated, in fact to spread and con^rm delasion ; 
while it is not safe for any writer to point out their deceit, 
to telt the real truth, to show that things are black when sucb 
deluders pronounce them white ; that they want improTemeot 
when the deceivers pronounce them perfect. To the whale of 
this extent— to the whole of the extent in which it is profitable 
to speak on the one side, but not safe to speak on the other, 
the use of the prehs, 'it is evidwit, is an evil ; better be de- 
prived of it. Deception, and the consequent production of 
evil, is its natural consequence. If the African Institution, 
who thus find the law of libel pernicious, would use their 
influence with the legislature to procure for us a good law of 
the press, (for the vague, useless, and pedantic word hbel oiigh| 
to be discarded) they would perform a still more important 
office to humanity, than even by the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, greatly as we value that memorable achievement. 

After adverting to these instances and proofs of an unwhole- 
some state of things in the West Indies, the Report goes on ; 

" The directors believe that the necessity of a reform in the adroinistrac 
tioD of oar West Indian colonies is strongl^y felt, nut only by the public, but 
by many persons connected with those islands, who can no longer shut 
tneir eyes to the consequences of the system which has been established 
tbere. The directors have adverted to tkis subject, not for the purpose of 
entering at present into aav eiplaoation of their views upoa it, but 
merely that tlie members of the Institution may understaud that it id one 
which occupies much of their attention,*' 

We are glad that the directors have not been afraid, thus 
distinctly and audibly, to pronoance the iivord t^orm, They 
i|iay get into bad odour in certain quarters tor this : but 
there is only the more necessity for it on this account. It 
seems very remarkable, that so imperfect a bein^ as man, 
"whose institutions so necessarily partake of his own u^rmities^ 
and have their only chance of attaining the highest pmGticabfo 
degree of excellence, by vigilant attention to improve by the 
dictates oS experience, and to appl^ its suggestions as their 
arise, should any where, and in an^ circumstances, set himmf 
up aj^inst improvement. Yet so it is ;— a great and leading 
portion of the people of England declare them8elvi>s enemies 
of all improvement, and of uU those who recommend it. As 
all abui»es are for the prefit of somebody, there is a portion of 
the people who have an unhappy iuteiest in pteacUigJg Sfaiatl 
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improTemeBit ; and in this country ihey form a rety large and 
powerful confedocacy. However, the grand eyil is, that they 
are able, by their arts and industry, to get so mauy others to 
believe ttiem. We are exceedingly gratilied to hear that a plan 
of reform for the administration of the West Indies *^ occu- 
pies much of the attention of the directors." We earnestly 
Wpe that they will not permit time to waste away, before 
bruijgiHg it forward, and urging and pressing it with all their 
abilities and influence. Let them not be reformers in word 
only. If it be true, as they themselves declare, that the 
O^cessity of a refi|rm in the administration of our West India 
colonies is strongly felt, not only by the public, but by many 
peisoos connected with those ishinas, who can no longer shut 
their eyes to the consequences of the system which has been 
etstabltsheU there," surely no time is to l)e lost. We hope the 
directors will not do what they say the ministrv contented 
themselves with doing, only Bjopress fi desire. Ihe meanest 
and roost powerless of us all can express a desire. But when 
those who have the power content themselves with the expres- 
sion of a desire ; it is either a proof that the desire is not there 
at all, or that it is there in a very feeble stale. The directors 
have undoubtedly the power of bringing forward a plan : a 
plan brought forward by Ihem would have great authority ; 
. and, snimorted by all their influence, would stand a good 
cliance of bearing down opposition. No doubt their plan at 
first would not be perfect ; but it would be a great ioiprove* 
nient upon the existing state of thing's ; and it would lie open 
to amendment; as experience from time to time Mtggestoil 
betler methods of adapting the powers of government to the 
promotion of tho welfare of the popnlalbn, they might be 
and ought to be adopted. They are perit-ctly right in their 
conclusion, that the seat of tlie disea^ is id liie hearty viz. tu 
the adminisfralion of the islands. To tipply cauteries to llie 
extrtmitics, may^in that case allay tiie pangs of the patient^ 
but will never eradicate the disease. 

The directors with great justice remark, (p. 16) that " it 
IS one of the inconveniences almost necessarily incident to 
legislation, when applied to new and anomalous cases, that it 
can hardly anticipate all the results which may be produced, 
or all the evasions which may he practised." This, at once, 
sIkiws the necessity, in all le^slation, of a vigilant atteiition 
to progressive improvemefit. Legislators are obliged to legislate 
upon the knowlafge which they possess at the n^oment. But 
it is hardly possible for this knowledge at first to be perfect ; 
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to comprehend every thinor ^hicii it would be ezpedienC tbat 
the law should adjust ; sttU less is it possible for any legistatom 
to foresee the changes which may take place in the nature and 
state of aflFdirs, requiring correspondent change's in the law. 
Law, therefore, should always be open to change. There 
shoidd be a general feeling, that improvement is always 
wanted, and a disposition always to welcome it. Unhi^pily,^ 
the very opposite is the state of mind in this country ; or at 
any rate it is a state of mind direcdy opposite, that a greai 
manjr leading personages labour to engender ; viz. a feeling 
that improvement is never necessary, a dispontion to dread 
and resist it. 

There is one story given us in the Report, which is so much 
to the credit of ail parties concerned, and which, we thinks 
will be so acceptable td our readers, that we cannot forbear 
quoting it. 

^ About fourteen years ago, Daniel Hill, Esq. of Antitaa, purchased 
from a slave ship a negro slave of thenaineof Moltamnied. Dibcoveriugbim 
to have been above tne common class in his own country, and to have 
acquired a considerable share of Arabic literature, he was led to treat hira 
with particular indulgence. Mohammed manifested a strong attachment 
to the Mohammedan religion, and his master paid the utmost atteotion to 
the religious scruples of his slave. At length Mr. Htil resolv^ to grant 
hiflu his liberty, and to procnre for him the means of returoing to his 
own country. Mohammed arrived at Liverpool in the ihontb of June 
last, recommended to the care of Mr. Shand of that place, under whose 
roof he remained during a stay of two or three months in England. Ao 
application having been made on behalf of this stran«^r to the directors, 
they were induced to be at the expense of conveying him to Croree, whicb 
was the nearest point to tlie residence of his family ; and tbey furnished 
him with letters to Major Chisholm, the governor of that place, and % 
member of this Institution, on whose good offices in Mohammed's favanr 
they confidently rely." 

The following is important intelligence respecting the promise 
jielded by the African continent of certain important articfes 
of produce, 

'' Mr. Dawes, on bis return to Ens^land, presented to tbe Board a 
variety of specimens of African produce and manufacture, of whicb a 
more detailed account will hereafter be given. One or two reomrks on 
them will suffice for the present. The Indigo manufactured at Sierra 
Leone, by one of the black settlers, is found to he quite as good in its 
quality as that which was first brought from tlie East Indies when its 
culture there commenced. When carefully compared with some East 
India Indigo, which was lateljf sold at 4f. 8<^. per lb. it proves to be of 
about half the value. This inferiority, however, arises not from any 
defect in the plant producing the dye, but from the want of skill in its 
manufacture. The directors bopc to furnish the colony wifli some useful 
information on this point. 
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'< A further ekperiment has been made on the substitute £x hemp 
iMTodured from rf»e leaves of the palra tree, and its superior strength as 
compHred ^ith the Russian hemp, and as stated in a former Report, hat 
been fully ascertained. It seems well adapted for various uses, and par- 
ticularly for bolting cloths, and objects of the same description ; and the 
directors apprehend that it would be possible to obtain it m considerable 
quantities. 

** A specimen of the hemp produced from the Sunn of Bengnl, provfes 
thmt this useful plant may be cultivated with advantage on the African 
continent; and the vicinity of that continent seems to obviate one great 
t>bjectiou to its use, arising from the enormous expense of freight wnich 
mttends the bringing of it from India. 

*' Tlie Boarbon and Nankeen cotton seeds are also stated to have come 
tip." 

It seems that tlie coffee sliriib grows wild in vast profusion ill 
various parts of the African coast. And coffee has been lately 
brought from Sierra Leone which promises to rival Mocha 
caflS*e itself. 

The directors have given us a statement of what it has been 
|)06sible to learn respecting Mr. Park ; and as the fate of this 
interesting and magnanimous traveller is justly an object of 
great curiosity to the public, we shall insert the passage entire ; 

**The last accounts received from this distinguished traveller were dated 
from Sansauding, on the river Niger. He then transmitted to th)? secre- 
tary of state the Journal of his proceedings down to that period. Thii 
journal has been received ; and the substance of it, which is hiy:hly inter- 
estingy the directors ha\'C obtained leave from Government to puolish.* 

"In a fcirmer Report, it was mentioned that Governor Maxwel^ whotbett 
commanded at Senegal, had sent a native Mohammedan, of the name of 
lyaac (the same man who had accompanied Mr. Park, as guide, to San- 
sanding,) into ttie interior, in order to procure some correct account of his 
fate. This man returned to Senegal after an absence of about tmentf 
months, and made a written report of his proceedings to Governor Max- 
well. A translatiou of this report has been forwarded by Governor Max- 
well to the Board, and it is intended to publish the substance of it, along 
witb Mr. Park's Journal. In the mean time, they have thought it right to 
lay before the Meeting an extract from that part of it which gives an ac- 
count of the fate of Mr. Park. 

''Isaac had accompanied Mr. Park, as his guide, as far as Sapsandiog, on 
the Niger. He then ouitted him, after having procured another guide, of 
the name of Amadee-Fatouma, who agreed to accompany Mr. Park to the 
confines of Haoussa. 

** Isaac found this man at Sansanding, and from him he received a de- 
tailed account of Mr. Park's proceedings from the time of bis einharkrng, 
at Sansanding, on board a lart^e schooner-rigged canoe, in wJiich he hud 
undertaken to navigate the Niger to its mouth, until the period of his 
parting with him, which was a day or two after they had reuched the king* 
aoiv of Haoussa. The narrative of Amadec-Fatpuma then proceeds as 
follows : 

** * Next day Mr. Park departed, and I slept in the village (Yaour). Next 
fporning I went to the king, to pay my respects to hint. Go entering the 
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house, I found two men, who came on horseback. Tliey trere sent by tbe 
^hief of Yaour. Tbcv said to the kin^r, We are seJtt bj the c^bief of 
Yaour to let yoa know', that the white men went awaj without giving jroa 
or him (the chief) any thin^. They hove a f^eat maiiy thinerwith ti»eiA« 
luid we have received uothmg from them : and this Amadce-Fatouoiay now 
before ydu, is a bad man, and has likewise nmde a fool of you both. The 
king immediately ordered me to be put in irons, which was acon^liagly 
done, and every thing 1 had taken from me. Some were for kiUiog me, 
knd some for preserving my life. The next morning, early, the kloc ae«t 
an army to a village called Boossa, near the river's side. There is befoee 
this village a rock across the whole breadth of the river. One part of cfae 
rock is very high : there is there a large opening in that rock, in the form 
of a door, which is the only passage for the water to pass tlirough : die 
tide current is here Teiy strong. The army went and took possesaioo oi 
Che top of this opening. Mr. Park came there after the army had potted 
\ itself: be nevertheless attempted to pass. The people began to attack 
him, throwing lances, pikes, arrows, and stones. Mr. Park defended him- 
self for a long time : two of hi^ slaves, at the stern of the canoes, were 
killed. The? threw every thing they had m the canoe into the river, mud 
kept firing; but being overpowered by numbers and fatigue, and unable to 
keep up the canoe against the current, and no prubabiHty of escaping, Mr. 
Pm took bold of one of tbe white men and jumped into the water. Mar* 
tin did tbe same ; and they were drowned in the stream in attemptipi; to 
escape. The only slave remaining in the boat, seeing tlte natives persist in 
throwing weapons at the canoe, stood up and said to them, ^ Stop throw* 
ing, now you see nothing in the canoe, and nobody but myself; uierefore 
oease. Take me and the canoe, but don't kill me. They took posaesaiun 
of the canoe f nd the man, and carried them to the king. 

^ 'I was kept in irons three months. The king then released me, and gave 
me a female slave. I immediately went to the slave taken in the canoe, 
who cold me in what manner Mr. Park and all of them bad died, and what 
1 ha^e related above.' 

** The Directors do not take upon them to fix tbe degree of credit which is 
doe to the statements contained in this journal. On that point they naost 
leave every one to form his own judgement.*' 

The next paragraph we shall quote, because it touches upon 
an important subject. 

^ '^The narrative of Mr. Park himself, and also that of Isaac, afford con- 
▼incing evidence as to tbe great natunil capacities, both agricultural aod 
cooH^rcial, of this neglected quarter of the globe. They show, indeed, 
that^Be state of society which eiists there presents a most formidable bar^ 
rier to the progress either of civil or moral improvement; but tbej fur^ 
ni&h, at the same time, abundant ground to conclude diat the barrier Is by 
no pieans insuperable. The directors cannot entertain a doubt that, if tbe 
entire abolition of the Slave Trade could be efii?cted, tbe western coast of 
Africa would receive an impulse from tlie efibrts of the Institution, in con- 

aaotion with other causes <^ratin^ in the same direction, which wonkl 
|;radually communicate itself to the interior of that continent. The open- 
ing connection also of this country with Abyssinia and with tbe Eastern 
coasts of the African continent tends to augment, very considerably, tbe 
means of diflfusing usefal knowledge and civiUzation; and to the improve- 
ment of our intercourse with Abyssinia they are disposed to look with ' 
inuch solicitude, as calculated in a very great degree to facilitate our ad* 
niissioD into the very heart of Africa.'' 
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What kas cluefly attmcted oar aftenf ion in this panage^ b 
the mention which it makes of the eastern coast of Africa. 
We hare bng been convinced that the eastern coast of 
Africa was the p[ace from which civilization could most easily 
be introduced into that contintrnt. We are glad to see that the 
directors express a leaning, at least, to that opinion. The Por* 
togucse have some settlements, of a lon^ stanaing, on the eastena 
coast of Africa, toward the mouth of the Red &a. This is an 
important inlet. More or less of that territorj, as suits the 
grand object, we ought undoubtedly to obtain. It is idle to 
use pretexts ; the Portuguese must givo it if we ask it : and we 
ivho give tht*m every thing, have surely a riffhf to ask some* 
thing; especially a something \iliich is really of no use to 
tliero, and which by us is to tie employed for a purpose inters 
estiug to .mankind at large. Of the Abyssinians, those who 
come nearest to these settbments are, we have sntisfactoty 
proof, a people who have ma Je such progress as to be pre* 
pared for the light of civilization. They repaired in great 
iiuml)ei'8 fo the service of the Mobommedankini^ofDucan, in 
the days of tluir splendour, and vied in all manner of acoom* 
plisiiments with the people of Hindostan and Persia. Were a 
settlement wisely fonnecl in that quarter, and the means which 
it would afford vigdantly and skilfully employed, we entertain 
little doubt that very great success would speedily be found to 
result from it ' 

The directors notice with appropriate feeling the bisiory of 
Paul Cufiee, on which we have already said so much, that we 
shall add nothing. 

Their account of the following important (acts will be gi?ea 
best in their own words. 

** It will be proper to acquaint the meeting, that in consequence of tb# 
liberal ofTer made to the directors, by the committee of the institutioa 
for promoting the British System ot £duciitiou, to provide with hoard and 
lodging two African vouths, who should be instructed at the Royal Free 
School in the Borough and qualified to act as schoolmasters, in the month 
of June 1(^, two African youths, selected by Ooveruor Coluiubini* from 
the sla%'e8 liberated by the Court of Vice- Admiralty at Sierra Leone, ar^ 
rived in this country, and were placed under Mr. Laiioaster's care. Whea 
they arrived, they haid not ««yet received any instru^ tion ; and thev were 
even totally ii^norant of the Engli^ language. Their prof^rcss, in the nine 
months they have been in Engjland, has certainly been more rapid than 
could have been expected. They now not only co^iverse in Eu^ish, bti|i 
Cbey have learned to read and write it intelligiblv. 

** The directors are disappointed not to have had, before this timCi some^ 
more specific details to produce with re^p^ct to the progress of improveo^enc 
in Africa, by means of schools and other institutioos, under the patront^ip 
of the society. One cause of this bt^rkwsrducsa is to be £MUid i|^ the 
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lAipid soccesaoti of governors, which has taken place at SitfrM Leonei the 
attition whkb has appeared the best adapted ft»r the coromencefneot of 
jlanft of ituprof eiBf nt. In the space of four years, there have been oo 
fewer than four govt mors; by wnich means the directors have been four 
thnes under the necessity of sending out the requisite infonuation respect- 
ing their views." 

We now proceed to give an account of the articles in the 
Appendix. The articles A and B, the last of >%hich contains 
the cases of slave shi}.s, relate to the evidence obtained of the 
$lave Trade still carried on, and to a great degree by British 
capital. Article C contains an account of an infamous attempt, 
which was luckily defecated, to reduce, after seduction, a free 
black woman to slavery. Article D contains an abstract of tb« 
papers laid on the table of the House of Commons in relation to 
the trial and execution of the Hon. Arthur Hodge of Tort<rta, n, 
manber of His Majesty's Council for the Virgin Islands. We are 
extremel} happy that the directors have given a condensed view 
of the atrocious cruelties perpetrated by this blood-thirsty roon*' 
ster, which seems to have excited little or no indignation against 
him in the country where lie lived. Though we have already 
4welt at great length upon this man's case, it is with reluct- 
ance we e^stain from quoting the whole of the abstract here 
so well drawn up, and so properlv given by the directors. 

Article E contains an extract nora the Report of the Com- 
inissioners of African Inquiry. The directors themselves say 
of this: 

^ The directors \^iU now call the attention of the Meeting to the African 
continent. In their former Reports, they have frequently alluded to the 
commission of inquiry sent thither by government. The execution of the 
objects of this commission was long retarded by unforeseen circumstances; 
and before much progress had been made in it, Mr. Ludlam, one of the 
commissioners, died. Ttieir labours had scarcely been brought to a dose, 
when Captain Columbine, another of the commissioners, shared a similar 
fmte.' As he died on his passage home to this country, both«the government 
and the directors were deprived of the benefit of any information which 
they might have obtained from personal communication with him. 

** A report, however, was drawn up by him before his dealii, and ba^ 
fiiice been presented to government. In this report Mr. Dawes, llie remaiii« 
ing commissioner, has generally concurred, only subjoining some additiooai 
observations uf his own. The directors consider the report as a valua- 
ble document; end as extracts from it have been printed by order of tbe 
House of Commons, they will have it in their power to lay the substance 
ef it before the members of the society. The informaticm contained io 
this report, the directors hope, may leads to the adoption of some new and 
beneficial measures with respect to Africa.' 

Of this lieport llie parts here given relate, 1 • to the Stave 
Tctde, the eitent to which it i^ carried on^ and the causes 
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whicb oppose its preyention : i. to Sierra Leone, its adyaii« 
ta^ and disadvantages: nnd 3. to the Gold Coast. Td 
this is subjoined an additional Report of W. Davies, £$q.| 
which prlncipallj relates to (he still existing Slave Trade. 

Article F contains an extract from Depon s Travels in South 
America, on the mode of cultivating" Indi^. Article G con- 
tains *' An account of a tribe of people called Kroomen, inha- 
biting a small district of the Grain Coast of Africa, bctwe^i 
Cape Mount and Cape Palmas : By the late Thomas Lud- 
Jam, Esq. formerly Governor of Sierra Leone, and one of the 
Commissioners of African Inquiry." This is an interesting 
paper, and adds a fragment to the materials which it is so U9e«> 
till to collect respecting the state of society in Africa. The 
information here is a great deal too summary ; and therefore h 
to most respects unsatisfactory. It is even pretty often conjee* 
tinraly and Mr. Lndlam does not appear to have been so deeply 
read in human nature, and its operations in different circum- 
stances, as to form the most sagacious conjectures respecting 
what he saw not, from what he saw. The accoimt howevet 
states a variety of important particulars, which add consider- 
ably to our stock of knowledge. — ^To this account are subjoin- 
ed, ;1. " Notes made by the late Thomas Ludlam, Esq. on m 
voyage from Sierra Leone to the Gold Coast, in the prosecu- 
tion of the objects of the Gorami*'sion of African Inquiry :*• 
9. " Extracts from the Correspondence of Mr. John Kiiell wit^ 
Governor Columbine, respecting his negotiations with the 
Chiefs in the river Sherbro, and giving an account of that 
river." The last of them is a very curious communication. It 
wiU first be proper to give the history of John Kizell himself. 

*' John Kizell is n black man, a native of the country some leagues inland 
from the Sherbro. H)s fattier was a chief of some consequence, and so 
was his uncle. They resided at different towns ; and wht^n Kizell was a 
boy, be was sent by his fatl»er on a visit to the uncle, who was desirous to 
have bito with him. On the very night of I. is arri\ «', the town was at- 
Uicked; a bloody battle ensued, in which his uncle and most of bin pcr>ple 
were killed. Some escaped; the rest were taken prisoners, and amongst 
theae was Kixell. His father, as soon as he lieard of his soii*8 disaftor, 
^Mide erery eflbrt to relieve him, offering three slaves and some goods for 
him; but his enemies decUired they would not give him up for any price, 
mnd that they would ratlier pat him to death. He was taken to the Gailinas, 
put on board an KoKb^h ship, and carried as one of a car^o of slnvcs to 
CbarJestown. On the passage, one of the women, pining away with grief 
on account of her situation, was tied up to the mast, and flogged to death^ 
as m warning to otliers not toindulf.e their melancholy to the detriment 0|' 
their health, and thereby to injure their value to the ( liristiun owners. 

** He arrived in America a few years before Sir H. Clinton took Charles- 
towo. Jd consequence of the gencrars proclamation^ he, with many other 
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tlsresy ioifi«d the royal ttaodard. He was dose to CoL Fergosoa wbeo h$ 
uras killed. 

**- After the war, he was removed to Nova Scolia; from whidi place be 
came hither in 1792. 

'* He is an intcUigentman; has always preserved an eicellent character | 
and bns the welfare of his native country »inrerel^ at heart. The govem- 
neatof this colony have repeatedly employed him m their nef^otiations witk 
the Caulkers and C lev landSf and other chiefs of Sherbro; and he nppeart 
idways to have discharged his duty with great integrity and address." 

The few letters of this black man, on the interior state of 
Africa, relating simply wliat lie saw and heard during the 
course of his negotiations, arc wortli volumes. After an ao* 
count of his negotiations with several chiefs, be says, 

** I will now dcscrlhe how the natives live in this country. Thej ant 
all alike, the great and the poor ; you rannOt tell the roaster from the 
servant at 6rst. The servant has as much to say as his master io ntty 
common discourse, but not in a palaver*^ for that belongs only to the 
master. Of all people I have ever seen, I think thev are the fcinrtnnt 
They will let none of their people want for victuals : they will lend, and 
not look for it again : they will even lend clot^ies to ench other, if chcj 
want to go any where; if straniiers come to them, the? will give them 
water to waSh, and oil to anoint their skin, and pive them victaala lor 
nutiiing: they will go out of their l>edA that tlie strangers may sleep io 
tliem. T!iR women are particularly icind. The men are very (ond of palm 
wine; thiy w)!l ?ppnd a whole day in looking for fr»ilm wine. They *»'rc 
dancinu ; they will dance all nii;f>t. They have b^it little, yet tlU'y nre 
hn^y vvhilst that Itttl" last.^. At times rln-y riro jireatly tro^ibled with the 
SJave lrtid(-, by 'mv.e of ihem be^i»c cau?lit under different pretences. 
A Hja' owes luoncy; <»r 'onie one of his i'auuly o\^^>» »t ; or he has ^ices 
guiity of adultery. In these ca>cs, jT unable to seize tlie party themselves^ 
they give him up to sOme one who in able, nnd w ho goes and take* them 
by force of amis. On ont occasion when J lived in the :^hcrbro, a nurr* 
ber of armed men came to stize five persons living under me, who, thcT 
said, had been thus given to them. We had a ^reat quarrel : i would 
not give theni up: *te had five days' palaver: there w«'re three cJnofs 
against roe. I told them if they did sell the people whom they had caui;ht 
at my place, J would complain to tlie Governor. After five days* talk, f 
recovered them. 

^ 8omctinirs I am astonished to see how contented they are with so 
little; I consider that happiness does not consist in plenty of goods. 

" Their laud is so fertile in some places, that it woald surprise »fiy 
nan to see wiiat a quantity of rice they will raise on a small spot. As for 
fish, their rivers abound with it; they can get as much as they want* 
Their sheep and goats are very fine and fat. They have plenty of fowls ; 
also wild hogs, wild docks, and geese. They do not salt their meat, hut 
dry it over the fire. They do not work harri except when they prepare 
their rice plantations, which is during about two months in thie sprinfr ; 
after which the men go and make canoes, or cut camwood, or carrjr ttie 
salt which the women have hiade, to sell for cloth or staves. This is 
usually done in the rainy season (from June to 3epteml>er). T^y arc not 
afraid of being wet; they will work in the rain. Wlien they come house 
from work, the women give them warm water to wash their bodies, aiKi 
• This word tifnifies both a political dtscussion and a suit at law. 
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oH to anoint tbetnselres with. The wornen will oot do atty thing in the 
morning hefore they have washed their liodies. Thry have the hardiest 
lot i they do alt the drudgery ; they b«-at the ric^, fetch wood, make salt, 
plaster the houses, go a-fi!»hing with hand»uets, make oil from the palm 
nuts which the men bring hume. Tlieir rice ripens in three months from 
the time it is sown. When the rice is cut, they put it under water, where 
it keeps sound and good. When they wish to use it, ihey go into the 
^ater and take as much thenCe as tliey want. During the rainy seasoii 
the low lands are overflowed. Wlien the water goes away, it leaves the 
land moist, which iit then planted, and will bring any thmg to the greatest 
perfection. They have very good clay : the wumeo make pots with it, 
iwhich tliey sell for rice, cassada, and plantaues. The cotton tree grows 
here in great abundance : I think the cotton would do for hats as well as 
fur. The men make straw liut:^. It is the men who sew the European 
cloth they get into garments: of the women, not one out of twenty 
knows* how to sew." 

After some further observations, he^ gives the following* ac- 
count of the town, and the mode of marriage among the 
people. 

*^ Tlieir town has no regular street in it ; tlie houses are huilt close to- 
gether. Tliey are made widi strou|^ rods of bamboo fixed in the ground, 
which are tied together at the top with string: they use no nails; they tie 
aii with string, and then wattle it and cover it with grass, which the women 
plaster over with mud. Their doors consist of mats hung at the opening 
tvhich is left ; sometimes they are made of small bamboos tied together. 
There are no locks to their doors. They will not steal from each otiier. 
They are fond of presents from strangers: the king gets hut little of any 
present that is made to him ; if he is old, tliey will sometimes tell him he 
aas long eaten of the country, and it is tirtie for the young people to eat as 
he lias done. If the prescnt.consists of rum, they all must have a taste of 
iCy if there is not more than a table-spooti-full t'ojr each ; if tobacco, and 
there is not enough to give every one a leaf, it must be cuL so tliat all may 
have a piece; if it i:i a jug of rum, the kin^ gets one bottle full. 

*' The young women arc nut allowed to have whom they like for a bus- 
band ; the choice rests with Uie parents. If a mau wishes to marry the 
ffnughter, he must bring to the value of twenty or thirty liars to the father 
and mother; if they like the nnan,and the brother likes liim, then thev will 
eall all their family together, and tell them : ' We have a man in the bouse 
who wishes to have our daughter; it is that which makes us call the family 
together that they may know it.' Then tiie friends iiiquire what he has 
brought with hitn ; the man tells them. Tiiey then tell him to go aud 
bring a quantity of palm wine. When ne returns, they again call the fa- 
laily together ; they all place themsi'lves on the ground, aud drink the wiue, 
And then give hiui his wife, in this case, all the cliildren he has by her are' 
hiss but, if he gives notiiing for his wife, then the chiiuren will all be 
todcen from him, and will belong to the woman's family ; he will have nv.- 
^og to do with them." 

In another passage he says, 

" If the people of this country had the same learning as Europeans, the 
best lawyer couhl not excel them in word^ and speeches. ^ They are a sen- 
sible people to talk to in their palavers. They will sometimes talk a pala- 
ver so well, that you would be both pleased and astonished with them, if 
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tou were to hear two of them speaking, and how ably tliey open a oaitse 
before they begin to enter into an argument about it, you would be sur- 
prised. In tlieir palavers (councils or courts) they use a great deal of 
teremony at the first; presenting mats, kola, or palm wine, to the old men. 
lliey then relate their story ; the old men and the women sitting down to 
listen. A man stands by him who speaks, and repeats what he suvs as l<Nid 
as he can ; indeed both speak very loud. When he has finished his speech 
be sits down* His adversary then gets np, and hegins, as before, with muck 
ceremony, tlianking the man who spoke against him for what he said. 
Having told his story, all the old men get up and say, they must retire and 
consider the matter before they give an answer. If the party losing th« 
cause is unwillnig to give it up, tlien theoUier will ask him, if be will go be- 
fore the king to talk the palaver ? If he says Yes, tlien they must g$» to 
the king with their people. 

" The old men are much respected : the king, with tlieir approbatloo, 
appoints a time to hear the palaver ; but before it begins, both ^«artief 
must deposit a like sum (tweuty, thirty, or forty bars) to await the king's 
sentence. Then the two men are called on, and all the old men and the 
women sit as before, while the accuser relates his complaint; another loan 
repeating all he says after him. Every thing be says looks like truth^ aad 
rery clear. But when he has done, the other party will get up and deny all 
that has been said, and give to things a very different appearance. They 
have no jury,, as we have ; their old men settle all. Havmg heard all the 
pleadings, the old men go out in what is called the deviPs bush% and de- 
termine who is in the right. 

*' Sometimes, when wey see that the party who is in the wrong b the 
strongest^ they will not give justice, being afraid of the consequences: t*as 
1 have seen, and have reprimanded them for. 

** I have said that the King has the liame of a king, but n^t the power; 
yet, in general, they do nothing without his knowledge. The king cannot 
make use of the services of any young man without asking the leave of bis 
father or mother. If jie happen to have no people of his own, and he 
wishes to go to a distance, he must beg his people to convey him. The 
people do not contribute to hi^support ; if he has no slaves or children of 
his own, he mast work himself; if he has children, they will do all his work 
for him. All the land is said to belong to the king ; but if a man chooses 
to clear a spot, and erect a town, he may : the Innd, is free for any of the 
people. If a stranger, indeed, that is, an £uropean, should wish to settle 
among them, he must make a present of goods to the king. These eood» 
. being received, all the people are called together, men, women, aoochil- 
dren, and are told that he has given the stranger a piece of land. This is 
done, as they have no writing, uiat they and their children after them may 
know what has taken place. The goods are then divided, and although the 
land is called the king s, yet he will get no more for his share than any of the 
other old men. After this ceremony the stranger may live on the land •• 
long as he pleases; but he cannot sell it again. His children's diildreo 
may live on it as long as any of them remain. He must take care^ how- 
ever, to conduct himself peaceably and respectfully till he becomes power- 
ful ; then he may do as he pleases. All tlie disputes they do not carry to 
the king, they will bring to him; especially cases in which ^one man charges 
another with owing him money. In such cases, if the debt is proved, it is 
usual for the referee to buy the debtor of the injured party as a slave ; and 

« A kind of consecrated grove« 
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Jmvlng tbds 8«ttl«d the imlaver, the purchaser wiH.sQoq.IyiTe him !n a 
.chain; oo which the creditor receives the price aj^reed upon. Sometimes 
on this ground ail the people and family of tlie debtor are seized and sold. 
Such is the abominable custom of ttiis country. It is the slave traders whb 
have made it so ; they have d^Stte it to fi;et their own ends served in getting 
slaves, t have seen whole families sold in tliis way. 

" They have a bad way in making their kings. Thev will not suffer imy 
of the old kin«;*s sons to succeed him as king. They will say, * That family 
has had the kingdom a lon^ time ; we must give it to another fauuly> tli^ 
all may be equal.' It certainly is no great object, as it is only the naaw 
without the power." 

This, we think, ivill be allowed to furnish a pretty fayout* 
able specimen of the black man, John Kizell. We recom* 
mend his letters to the attentive consideration of the public. 

It may be important still to insert what he states with regaid 
to the coffee trees found in Africa* 

'^ The next day I went to take a walk with oAe of my boys, and was sur- 
prised to see so many coffee trees near the town* Some places were ed- 
lireiy covered by theffl. I pulled up three plants, and carried them to this 
town : I asked what it was ? They said it was all ovef their Country. I 
tlicu told them it was coflPee. They said, They did not knoi^ it: they can 
get plenty of it in the season. I told them if they would get a house full 
of it, I would buy it of them. Four days after, some people came from 
.the upper country (the interior) to see me. I began to talk about the cof- 
fee. They £aid, I must ^o, and shew it to them. When I had done this, 
they said, They thought it was nothing valuable ; it was in their country 
also, and they used it to fence their plantations : it was all over the coun- 
try: at some places nothing ehe was to be seen. 

*' I was glud to lind that there was another trade which might be put in 
the room of the Slave Trade, and which might not lie in the hands of the 
wfiite traders and the chiefs. The coflfee trade is fit for women and boys, 
so that the poor women and the young people may get money as well as the 
chiefs; for at present they and the white slave traders keep the country 
under, because tnej/ can get goods, and the rest cannot. I have heard thc^m 
'(the traders) say, that the natives are their money, t was concerned to 
think that there was no man to be found among them who had the welfare . 
of this country and people at heart, to observe what is in it, and what it 
will produce, mstead of taking the natives and carrying them to tUe Euro- 
pean islands to raise toflfee, which is the natural plant of Africa. Her 
people are carried off to raise coffee to supply tlie markets of Europt, 
whe« they might as well get it from Africa, if the people were but directed 
what to do.'* 

Article H contains an extract of a letter from Henry Mere- 
dith, Esq. giving an account of a people called Accras; and 
article 1 contains an extract from a letter of one of the mission- 
aries of the Mission Society to Africa and the East, giving an 
account of a visit he paid to John Pearce, chief at Cakundy, on 
ibe Rio Nunez, ^hose two sons were in the missionary school 
at Bashia* Both articles are of considerable importance. 

The last article^ K; contains the judgement of Sir William 
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Soott tn the eise of the Donna Marianna. And as this jiici^«^ 
meni afitcts a great proportion of the ships engaged in the 
fibve Trade, tl^ knowleiige of it Ls well calculate to deter 
^venturers. We think it our duty therefore to inseit it. 

JiuigewtMt of Sir WiLLUM SOOTT in tht Cau (jf tke Poiiii* Maruinna, 

^Tbis case was beard apoo an appeal from the Vice^Admiralt? Court al 
fiuiia Leone; in which court the ship had been condemned, together 
ivitb her cargo. It appeared that the ship was origioallj an AmericaB 
vessel, and had been purchased at Liverpool by Macdowall and Co. of 
that placa, who in August 1800 sent ber^ under the command of a 

ferson of the name of VauraUt, to Madeira, with a cari^o of cuim, aiMl 
rom thence the ship proceeded to Prmambuco. At ^nambuco thk 
ship was said to hate been sold to De 8iln^ a Portuguese merdmnt^ by 
Whom she was claimed as Portuguese property. From Peraambnco the 
ship sailed under Portuguese colours to Bnhia, with some wine on boarU 
(but whether the same wine that she had brought from Madeira did not 
clearly appear); and bavihg there taken on board a variety of goods 
assorted for the Slave Trade, she proceeded to Cape CoaH, where she 
Was proceeding to engage in the Slave Trade, and was seijted at anchor. 
Vauralst, the master, to whom the commund of the vessel had beea 
originally intrusted at Liverp<»ol, still continued on board, but, as aseierted, 
only in the capacity of a passenger, for the purpose of delivering the wine 
at Cape Coa»t. 

. ** June 3, '819, tlie Court condemned the ship, as being a British 
Tessel engaged in the Slave Trade; and reserved tlie question respecting 
the can^ ; to the conderonntiou of wiiich it was objected, that the act9 of 
pariiauient 46 Geo. 111. c 5^. § 9., 47 Geo. IIL c. i. ^9, appHed only to 
goods laden in a port of Great Britain, «>r the British dominions, and had 
no reference to goods laden elsewtiere^ though tbey might be British 
owned. 

Jiiae S.-^Judgment by Sir WiLU AM ScoTT at to the Ship. 

**T\w drst (question is, whetiier this Coort is at liberty to inquire into the 
title of this ship, which wan at the time of capture navigatiiig oader tlie 
Portuguese iag, and has been claimed as Portuguese property. It is 
obvifMis to remark, that if no such authuritv vests in this CcMjrt, there 
must be an eiid of the act of parliament Nor can it be considered as 
any hardship upon tlie subjects of those countries which still carry on the 
filavG Trade, that it should possess such a power. It can therefore be no 
.nnconstitutional breadi of the law of naDons to require, that whare a 
ciaim iso0ered on tlie ground that the pn>perty belongs to the subjects of 
a country which still permit this trade, the burthen of giving pruot of thi 
|>roperty must lie upon tho^ie who set it up ; and peculiarly so in the casa 
of a Portuguese clanimnt, whose government, though it has not actually 
abolished, nas disavowed the trade. When it is so universally known thai 
the Slave Trade has been abolished by Great Brium, and when it is not 
improliahle that attempts may yet be made to carry it on under disguise, 
it would be a monstrous thing, where a ship, admitted to ha%'e been at 
one time British property, is found engaging in this traffic, to say, that 
liowever imperfect the dueonientary evideaoe of the asserted transler ma|r 
be, and however ttartiiog the other eircumstanoes of the case, no inquiry 
aball be made into the real owiaenhip. Here are on board this vessel only 
papers of mere fonu, and which art ia oontradietiim with each otberr 
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Vavin^; the whole tnintaction of the transfer in great doubt Hod obscuHtf ; 
and if tlie . Court wer^ to be proliibited under such circumttances from 
inquiry into the reality of the Portuguese title, one sees how easily the 
pruvisiont of the legiUature would be defeated. It would go to repeal the 
act of parliament and the principles on which it is founded. That in 

So'mt of fact this is really a firitislvowned vessel I have little doubt, as ( 
link there are appearances euoujdi to show tliat the asserted trausfer to 
Pe Silva tvas only colourable The ship comes to England^ and is thert 
purchased by Macdowall and Co. of Liverpool, from whence she is dis- 
patched on her outward vovage with fetters on board : which, as it appears 
to me, were put on board at Liverpool : xht double stanchions were, I 
think, admitted to have been taken on board there : and she is dispatched 
under the command of Vauralst, who is evidently going to conduct a 
transaction of this nature, and for which purpose he acoom panics the ship 
10 4/rica. I observe he knows nothing of any money being paid andar 
this asserted transfer. I can have no di»ubt that this Court is boBa4 
judicially to consider this as a British vessel, and that this PortuKuest 
disguise has been assumed for the mere purpose of protecting the property 
of British merchants in a traffic which it was not lawful for (Dem to eogagii 
in. I shall affirm the sentence as to the ship, with costs. 

June e.-^JudgemetU oi to tkt Cargo. ^ 

*' In this case, the Court has already dbposed of the question M to tfat 
ship, which had been fitted out at Ijverpool with stanchions and othcf 
accommodations necessary for vessels emuloyed in the Slave Trade. Ill 
the 6rst instance, the ship proceeded to Madeira; and it was not till hef 
arrival at Pernaiphuco that the Portuguese flag was assumed : from Psta 
Aambuco she sailed to Baliia, and from thence to the African Cfast, the 
same master continuing on board, thoagh ostensibly in a ditferent ca^aci^ 
The Court can have no doubt that the fraud of the British owners^ in this 
cuse, involvef also the asserted Portaguese owners: it it impossible to 
sever the fmiud of the one party from the fraud of the other, llif 
fraudulent intention of the party here was to be carried into effect by the 
*fraudolent co-operation of this De Silva, wlio was to become the iostnk 
pient of a simulated transfer. I do dot mean to lay it down that if 
foods were put on board an apparently Portuguese ship, though in realty 
a British ship, an innocent owner would be affi'Cted, bima fide believint 
that he was embarking his property on board a Portuguese vessel $ bill 
liere the colourable o\vner of the ship is the asserted owner of the rai^^o. 
1 consider the whule interest of the adventure to reside in ti^ie Britisk 
merchants, and that De Silva is merely lending his name and agency t9 
further a dt^ception practised on British laws. Therefore I see no feasoa 
why the cargo should not follow the fate of the ship, with which il H 
involved in one common fraud.** 
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Anniversary of the Lancasterian Insiiiuiitm, 

Xhe Anniversary Dinner of the Friends and Sub^riben 
to the Lancasterian Institution took place on May 16, 
1812, at the Freemasons' Tavern, Great Qm^en-street. 

His Rojal Highness the Duke of Sussex took the Chair about 
six oVIock, amidst th(* applauses of the company, supported 
On the rl^ht hand by His Royal Highness the Duke ot Kent 
and His Grace the Duke of Bedford, who sat between the tWo 
royal brotiiers ; Lord Fin^^ll and the Marquis of Tavistock 
^rere on the left of the Duke of Sussex ; at tlie upper table vfen 
the £arls of K^sslyn and Selkirk ; Lord Carrington, the Hon. 
Mr. Elphinston, 8ir T. Baring, Bart. M. P. ; the Hev. Doc- 
tors Maltby, Wall.s, and Crombie; Keverend Messrs. Mal- 
thus, llumpbreys, Evans, and Hughes; Messrs. Whitbread, 
Brou^hanu Paniell, Lyttleton, Hume, Jackson, Wm. Smith, 
G, Sfi)ith, M. Fitzgerald (Knicrht of Kerry), H. Grattan, 
M. B«irg(iyne, Mr. Alderman Wood, Mr. Sheriff Heygate, 
Col.O'Kelly, Sir Francis Goold, Mr. Burke, with a large j^rty 
of Catholic a^'puties, and a number of other highly dutia** 
guished pntrons of the Institution. 

■ Afier the cloth was removed His Royal Highness took tbm 
opportunity of reminding the coropanv of the presence tf 
several Quakirs, and requested that thev should be ieft to 
the observance of their own customs, while the other guest9 
Bii?ht indulge in the usual festivities. 

^' Kon nobis was then sung, and His Royal Highness gave 
f< The King, the Patron of the Lancasterian Institution and 
the Friend of the Poor ;'* which was drunk with three times 
thn-e. 

% His Royal Highness then said, that Mr. firaham was obliged 
immediatelv to kave the company, and therefore in ccmse* 
quenre of that circumstance he wished to call upon him for a 
song before " God save the King." 

Mr. Braham then delivered, in a sort of musical recitative| 
with a sublime effect, the following ode^ written for tLe 
Anniversary by Mr. Montgomery.. 

^ Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore set Wisdom ; and with all thj 
^ettiDgi get Understanding ^ Proverbs; eh. iv. vcr. 7. 

Of all that lire, and move, and hreathe^ 

Man only rises o'er his birth ; 
He looks above, around, beneath. 

At ouce the heir of heaven and earth : 
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Force, cuoning, speed, which natnre gave 

The various tribes throughout tier plan, 
Life to enjoy, frpno death to save, 

— ^These are the lowest powers of man. 
From strength to strength he travels on, 

He leaves the lingering brute behind ; 
And when a few short jears arc ennc 

He soarsr-a disembodied mioa : 
Beyond (he grave, with hope sublime. 

Destined a nobler course to run. 
Id his career the end of time 

Is but eternity begun ! 
What guides him in his high pursaiti 

Opens, illumines, cheers his way, 
Piscems the Immortal from the brute, 

God*s im^ge from the mould of clay ? 
*Tis knowledge: — Knowledge to the sou{ 

Is power, and liberty, and peace ; 
And while celestial ages roll. 

The joys of knowledge shall increase. . 
Hail to the glorious Plan ! that spread 

This light with universal beams. 
And through the hpman desert led 

Truth's living, pure, perpetual streams, 
—Behold a new creation rise. 

New spirit breathed into tlie clod. 
Where'er the voice of Wisdom cries, 

*' Man, know thyself, aqd fear thy God !" 

His Royal Highness then prefaced the toast of ^* The Prince 
R^ent," by saying that he had testified his desire to continue 
his support \o the Institution by a donation of one hundred 
guineas* The health of the Prince Regent was drunk, with 
three times three. " God save the King" was then sun^, 
^^ The Queen and Princesses, who are ratrones&es of this 
Institution/' with three times three. 

The Duke of Sussex then obhcrved upon the support civen 
by bis illustrious relative the Duke of Kent to the pnnciides of 
the Institution, by being the first to introduce its system of 
education into the army, thereby tending to render the soldiers 
the harbingers of peace and good will to their fellow citizens, 
and concluded by giving ** The Duke of Kenl," whose health 
was drunk with three times three and great applause. 

The Duke of Kent expressed his ackno%^iedgements for the 
▼cry flattering manner in which his health haubeen received, 
and in an eloquent address observed^ that nothing could be 
agreafer satisfaction to him, than to find that the company 
present were determined to support, by their subscriptions, 
the very excellent system of education which Mr. Lancaster 
bad matoied, and conduce to the exteurion of its benefits. 
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His Royal Hisrhness stated, that by means of this system a 
school of 1000 children could be supported forSIT/, per annum, 
and that there were then present toys, i% ho after orily twoytan 
education had themselves become the masters of schools of 
1000 children. It \%as the education of these schoolmastrn 
that was most essentially requisite, inasmuch as upon them 
depended the extension of the benefits of the ^stem. The 
committee who managed the Institution, and which consisted 
only of six or seven members, had advanced out T)f their own 

gickets to the amount of 6000/. for its support ; and His Royal 
ighnehs a^ain expressed his hope that new subscriptions 
would flow in, that the Committee might be enabled to ex- 
tend the benefits of the Institution. His Royal Highne^ 
took the oppoitunify of adverting to the National Society, ob- 
serving that there was no hostility bctwrenthe tv>o Institulions, 
9t least on the part of that whose friends and supporters were 
now assembled, but merely a rivalry in the good \iork of ex« 
tending the benefits of education. 

The Duke of Bedford gave " The Duke of Sussex," whose 
health \ias drunk with loud and reiterated applause. 

'ihe Dnke of Sussex returned thanks, and declared hu 
determinatioB to give every support to the Institution, which 
he considered as calculated to produce the most csbeniial bet 
nefits to the country. A man might act from ambitious or 
other motives; but some time or other the inward monitor, 
COn.«cience, would teach him his duty, and show him the 
real nature of his acts. It was from the most conscientious motives 
^i he gdve his support to this Institution, satisfied ^ that whilal 
ft extended its henents equally to the children of members of 
the fistiblihbed Church, of Fresbyterians, and of all dcbcrip- 
tions of Sects, it did no violence to the feelings, nor did it 
trench upon the scruples of any of them. The religion and 
morality tauglit under this system were derived from that poie 
iource, the Bible, and which miglit be atterwards applied, 
according to the peculiar tenets of each class, as taugfit by 
thefar respective pastors. His Koyal Highness, in a powerfiil 
appeal to the company,^on the grand principle of this liibtilii* 
tion, said, that a man, when he became the member of a 
civilised community, surrendered a part of his natural rights 
ibr the sake of that common security which was derived tmm 
human laws—but he surrendered no part of the right cf 
ixmsclefico— of the right of the worship of the eternal Author 
4»f his being, to whom abne be was to address tb« gratet'nl 
homage of his heart, in the way which his consoience, from 
4ki ialerpveti^ion of the sacred Scriptoita, dictated to hiipiao- 
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Uce* With his form of worship, therefore, no earthly 
inMitution had a right to infetfere ; and he n^joiccd to bet* tlia^ 
a just and universal sentirnt nt of the libcTal indulgence of tbc 
miBirs ffveiom in the great duties that existed between man 
and his Maker, now pe.vaded every part of Ih'^ United 
Kin^om. To the fohfering and perfecting of ihis most xiebirabW 
senument, which was fraught \%ith good will and benevolence^ 
and whose first fruits would be union, b othirhood, and peace^ 
the Lancasterian system of education was above all others tha 
most favourable, both from its cheapness and its celerity. 
oVIay we cherish the comfortable hope that its auspicioui 
influence, like a new planet, shall speedily pervade not merely 
the British isl(*s and empire, but the extended territory of the 
earth !-Hlbr knowledge which led to peace was not a question 
of party, or even of land, but a qu^ion of man ; — it flowed 
from the source of religious feeling, and had for its object the 
JiappiJiessof the human race. 

(lis lioyal Highness strongly illustrated the advantages of 
(he Lancasterian system over other modes of education, by 
iiistancini^ the grant of 40,000/. a year by Parliament for the. 
purpose of educating the poor in Irebnd ; and yet but 2000 
ciiildren were educated for that sum. Now, by the estimate 
that the sum of 217/. only was required for the education of 
)000 children on Joseph Lancaster's plan, how extensive 
WQuld be the comparative benefits to the sister kingdom, if the 
national i^rant were tlius applied ! 

The Duke of Kent, afler a very handsome introduction, 
^ve ^^ The Duke of Bedford," with three times three-^-a toast 
.ivhich was received with such sympathy of approbation, that 
the applause continued for several ftiinutes. 

The Duktpf Bedford returned thanks, and observed, that he 
eonsi(?er<'d his ibrst acquaintance with Mr. Lancaster as a 
highly foitnnate circumstance, in its having induced him to do 
all in his po\\er to contribute to the support of this Institution 
in its earlest stage. Was he aware that there was any danger 
in it to the Church Estabiishn^enf, he. would have withdrawn 
Ills support ; but, on the contrary, he was firmly conYincecI 
that it tended essentially to promote the interests of true re- 
ligion, and that nothing could be a higher tribute to their 
'exertions than to see the Dignitaries of the Church now occu* 

S'ed in the same work of education. — With their establishment 
is Institution had no hobtility, and, he tiusted, none Mas feU 
by them-^but that jt was meiely a rivalry and emulation in a 
grt-at work, t he utility of which all must feel. The Noble Duke 
yetoted to the company several ini^taiices of the prioress and 
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success of schocik at Taristock, Exeter, and other pitces, and 
annotmced the intention of esCablL^biQ^ one in a great town 
near bit* own residence. 

His Grace concluded his speech b^ saying, '< I assure jotf 
I will ever be the fii^t, on every occasion, to support the system 
•f Mr. Lancaster. He has done more than I expected. He 
' has aroused the dumbering members of the Church, and 
^Makeiied tbem from their supineness and apathy; he has 
^ucated the poor ; lie has given instruction to the ignorant, 
and hope to the dioubtfiiL I ^1 unwUlnqg to occupy yout 
time ainr longer, because ray two illustrious friends hare so 
aUy enforced the subject. 1 thank you, gentlemen, for jour 
Ikindness and attention.''— ^-His Grace was frequently inler- 
jrupted by the cheering of the company, and sat down amidst 
their universal acclamations. 

The Duke of Sussex then rose ; and, in mentioning the 
name of Lord Fingall, and drinking his health, he was con* 
'<i<Ient not an Englishman would refuse his sanction and 
fipproval. ^' Lord Fingall," continued his Royal Highness, ^^ is 
inoeed a true friend to the Constitution. His conduct was 
Jioble, firm, and independent. The manner in which be 
-Tentured to express hi& sentiments on a question which bad 
engaged so much public notice on the o(her side of the water, 
must call forth tlie thanks and ti|e gmtitude of the people. 
To his terdsbip, indeed, the public owe much; for he lun^ 
not only advocated the cause of the unfortunate Irish, but 
has ventured his pei^nal safety in their behalf. Tbese^ 
iodeed, geutlemen, are not common occurrences; and how 
.mUHt Uie noble lord feel gratified, while receiving the unani- 
mous approbation of a mimerous and respectable assemblage 
)in this mother country ! — Tliese are not only ^j^ sentimeDi^ 
'.but those of every man wlm wishes well to the )ieup]e. They 
<are not only those of the noble lord, whom I have the honow 
and pride to call my frimdy but those of the nation." 

Lord Fingmll— was drunk with three times three. 

His Lordship then rose and declared hin^self almost over^ 
powered by the feelings he then possessed. There was no 
person whatever more smcerel^r and faithfully attached to the 
cause than tfhe Royal Duke m the chair. " How pleasant, 
gentlemen, is it to us to see royally thus puBlicly engaged in 
advocating our cause ! For myself I thank his Uoyal High* 
ness, and I may venture to thank him in the name of mj 
country. With respect to Mr. Lancasfer, the best vetum^ 
can makci is to endeavour to promote and further (faft sjstei9 
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of educ&tbn wbich now en^ges your attention amongst the 
body I represent." Universal applause followed the delivery 
of this speech. 

The Duke of Sussex then observed, that the tenets of their 
friend Lancaster did not allow of the drinking of his public 
health ; but he could not suffer to be pa&sed by, a man, who 
bv his own great exertions had contributed so essentially to 
the establishment of this Institution, and therefore gave "• the 
health of Mr. Lancaster's father," with thrive times tliree. 

Mr. Lancaster expressed his acknowledgements, and ad« 
verted to his recent journey through a part of England, 
through Scotland, and IrelaiKl, where he found every dbposi- 
tion to further the great objects of this Institution ; observing, 
that to the advancement of those objects he sliould be at all 
times ready to contribute his own personal labour ; and that, 
when the system was established throughout the British Em- 
pire« he should be ready to go to the remotest corners of the 
woiid, to contribute still to the extension of its benefits. 

He bore honourable testimony to the conduct of Lord Fingall, 
and the handsome attention he received from him when in 
Ireland. ' 

The Duke of Sussex then gav e 

' The Friends of the System in Scotland. 
On which Lord Selkirk returned thanks in behalf of him* 
sAf and coHengues. ^^ Our Lancasterian Institutions,*' said 
his lordship, ^^ have not met with the same public attention 
which they have done here ; and for this reason, that no op- 
position in Scotland has been set up against them. Here the 
most illiberal attempts have been made to counteract the bene- 
ficial effects of the svstem. With us it has been otherwise] 
and for the best of all reasons, that the blessings of education 
already imparted to the lower ranks in the North are so ap- 
parent, there is not a man to be found who could lift ap his- 
voice against it. — \_Loud applause.^ 

The Corporation of the City of London 
was then proposed from the Chair> and drunk with three times . 
three. 

* Messrs. Aid. Wood and Sheriff Heygate severally returned 
thanks. 

The Duke of Sussex now proposed the health of. 

'iMr. Whitbread, the friend of his country, and benefactor of the- poor. 

This also was drunk with three times three. 
Mr. Whitbread rose amidst the incessant applause ef the 
€9mpany. Th# iUustrious Duke, hf mAy had indeed don# 
TOJL. u. S 8 
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him a most unworiliy and unexpected honour. " If," con- 
tinued Mr. Wbitbread, ** it be not what I deserve, it imis* ex- 
cite rae (o deserve it.* — It is my anxious wish to further this 
system for the reformation and information of the poor. For 
the me uis of so Aov)g 1 look to my friend Lancaster, and our 
sister kingdom Scotlind. Grentlemen, when I endeavoured to 
promote the wi'lfare of the poor by their instruction, I was 
told that I was about to subvert the Established Church ; to 
which I replied, th:it I thon<^ht the Church of England, of 
which 1 am a member, founded her precepts on the principles 
of the Gospel ; and 1 added, (hat I had no duubt but in the 
person of Joseph Lancaster she would find one of her wannest 
supporters, b( cause his system was confined to the Bible." He 
congratulated the country, that, however his efforls had been 
frustrated, wluit he had endeavonred to do by law had 
been ctlected without law. The King, in spi(e of all efforts, 
was the firm bulwark of the roan Muose cause he originally 
supported; and the same snpjxnt was given by the Prince 
Kegent, and other branches of the nryai famHy. After the 
most eloquent and impressive rcayonihg they hud heard that 
night, and considering the high auspices it enjoyed — the system 
of Joseph Lancaster had to dread no attack from eitl»er enemies 
or rivals. He paid a compliment of gratitude (o the bene- 
ficent exertions of those individuals, without whose sub- 
stantial co-operation this work of charity must have failed 
in its outiet. Mr. Whitbread concluded, amidst loud ap- 
plauses, bv again returning thanks for the very mi^rked and 
distinguished manner in wliich his health had been proposed 
and reaMved. 

Mr. W. Smith then addressal the meeting at some length. 
He described the good effects which must result from the sy- 
stem of Mr. Lancaj^ter, and ridiculed the idea that the Etstu-^ 
blished religion would be at all endangered. 

The Stewards, 
were then drunk; on which there was an universal call, for 
Mr. Brougham, who rose and thanked the meeting for tlie' 
high honour which had been done him and his colleagues. 
** To receive," he said, "such an c*xpre.ss1on of feeling froia. 
the friends of i|ni verbal toleration, was indeed a grand coiwl-' 
deration ; and it was more peculiarly gratifying to partlcip^tte 
in this meeting than in any other.** He concluded a most im- 
pressive speech, by recommending a zealous support of the 
iMcasienan system, enforoilig on the minds of all who hi*ard 
hiiD.tiieiecoIieatioQ that the riva( iBstttution imt a t^Hd of* 
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this, having enlirely sprang from the labours of Mr. Lancaster ; 
and he trusted that as it would.be silly in the Lancasterian 
Institution io be angry \iirh any of the actions pF Us £?hilt(, ^ 
it would be worse than silly in the offspring td lilt its haii4 
against its parent 

The business of the meeting was conducted thro^lghout th^ 
evening in a manner which reflected the highest credit on tW 
royal persons who presiclefl, on the stewards, and on all i]\i 
company presc'nt. ' ^ 

The chair will be filled next year by His Grace the Duke ojf 
Bedford, supported by the Dukes of Kent arid Su^»i- ' 

*»* The Donations and Susbscriptfnnrmmounagd at^thhitteittng iffttl 
le published in the next Report. 



Prospect of further Reform in the Penal Laws of America* 



A respected Correspondent has favoured us with tlie following 
JExtraqts of Letters which he has recently receiveil from 
America. 

PHILADKLMim. 

*, I rejoice in the hope that in this state, (>few Jersey,) Penn- 
sylvania and New York at least, the punishment of death will 
ere long be entirely expunged from their penal codes. The 
Governors of the two latter states, in their last addresses to the 
res|3ective assemblies on meeting, strongly recommend its en- 
tire abolition, as beini;r inethcacious to the prevention of crimes, 
and inconsistent with thes^pirit of Christianity ; and here (New 
Jersey) a conviction of tlie propriety of such a measure ap- 
pears to be fast gaining ground : »o that, although this desira- 
ble step has not yet been actually taken in either, it is highly 
probable it will be in some, if not all of those states." 

Another ct)rres|;on(lent sa\s, '^ (hut the hgisiature of Penn- 
sylvania are about to complete the work of benevok*nce, long 
since commenced, in iis criminal code, by expunging from 
our statute-books the penalty of death ibr murder ; the only 
ofience for which that punishment can now be intiicted. A 
similar beneficent and enlighteiu d policy has (it is said) many 
advocates in the councils of our neighbours. New Jersey and 
Delaware." 
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Paul Coffee. 

It vfxW perhaps be interesting to many of our readers to team 
tiiat the black captain Paul CufToe has safely arrived at bis 
)iome in Newport, Massacliussets : his yesbel, ho^vever, ^as 
seized by tbe Americans as she approached the coast, but has 
been released in consequence of application at tlie seat of the 
American Goyemment. We shall probably have occasion iq 
adyert to his further prospects and yiews, as to the civilization 
6f Africa^ in a future >^' umber. 



Acknowledgements to Correspondents. 

• We have TFcciyed the communication from Ash ford, on a 
Flan for establishing a Bank for the Poor : the subject is a 
highly important one, and will meet with our earlj attention ; 
other plans for the same object are also before us. 

The writer of the article on the Bible Society will see that we 
are fully sensible of the importance of the subject^ though we 
kad not room for the insertion of his Essay. 

We fully intended to haye inserted the article on War, but 
were unexpectedly prevented. 

L. S. on the situation of the Village Poor, contains someyery 
interesting remarks, which will not be lost sight of, though 
the article came too late for insertion in the present Number. 
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No. VIII. 



On the Poor J and the Poor Laws. 



I. EXTENT OF PAUPERISM, 

Alth men seem now to be in a great measure agreed abont 
the policy of the £nglish poor laws. The effect of them b, 
to <H>pic8s the classes upon whom the contribution to them faUs^ 
ana to ruin Ihe character and morals, and impair the comfiHti^ 
of those for whose benefit the contribution is ostensibly raised*. 
The provision for the. poor is so managed as to rise to the* 
"weight of an enormous burthen upon those who pay, and to 
operate as a curse and a jscourge upon those for whose reUef it 
is intended. This is not a poiat which b now a matter of dis« 
putc. JP^jJosophers and antijacobins ; priests and philanthro* 
ipbts; lawyers and patriots; sinecurists and reformers; all, 
joow far soever they mav difi^r in other points, profess their 
l)elief in the peccancy of the system relating to the poor. We. 
blow but one exception ; which seems to te found m the nier* 
«antile class ; of whom a portion, in trying to ^pe the great^ 
ape them (in tlib as in former ages) by copying that which it 
their disgrace. Men of a weak and ludfeful character, who are. 
ashamed of the level from which they have risen, often think 
tlicy cannot more successfully conceal their rdation to the 
lower dasses of society, than by seizing all occasions to ex* 

Sress contempt and hatred of them. It b true that among the 
l-educated and unintelligent part of those who are bom to 
Tiches and elevation, (a part which goes toofar towards in« • 
eluding the whole,) tlie mercantile* haters of the poor find a 
dbposition not uncongenial. Hereditary riches and elevation, 
however, are less forward to express their contempt and hatred ; 
they have not the same motive ; they rather adopt the tone of 
patrons, benefactors, guardians; imd would very wUlingl^ 
appear the friends, provided they could, to the degree of tbeic 
own likingj remain the lords and masters of the great mast of 
the peopk. The case b diffiercnt with the mercantile arisCo-» 
^lats. They press forward in all companies, and even in 
yoif. II, . ? T 
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leeidatiye assemblies themsdves, ivtth their opinions, that the 
labouring classes ou^ht always to be held in a state of depres- 
sion ; that they ought always to be kept tame by a deficiency 
in the supply of food ; to tde end that they may be the more 
easily governed; to the end that mercantile aristocrats, or 
those whose slaves mercantile aristocrats are commonly willing 
to be, may have less trouble in keeping hst the chains fa^ 
which vulgar people ought always to be botind* The de^ioti- 
cal lust of these mercantile aristocrats is pretty skilful in its 
choice of means. Hunger is a grand weakener. 

It was necessary, in entering upon our subject, to take nor 
tice of this class of persons. For as we mean to proceed upon 
the Supposition that every tiling which is gO(id for the poor, is 
gdbd also for the country ; that the happiness, not the miserj ; 
the Independence, not the degradation; the virtue, Bot the 
yice ; the inteliigence, not the ignorance ; the manUKss, nol 
the slaVishness of the great body of the people is dewable ; it 
inA proper i6 shpitr that we were not alti^ther ignorant of a 
dass of persons, who entertain a directly opposite set of opi* 
Bions, We proceed upon our own conceptions^ because they 
are the conceptions of so great a majority of our countrymen : 
and we shall, before we conclude, take an opportunity of fuUj 
IN^ply ing to the doctrines pf the insignificant party ,<^nsignifi« 
o^nt in all senses of the word> — ^who preach for thedc^graoaliM 
pi the people* 

That the provision ^hich is made (or the poor in Endand 
does not s;ilre the poor from mis^^ from want, and all us at* 
tendant sufieriugs, we suppose to be matter of every inan'f 
Experience. It do( s not even save the country from nmdicihr, 
fiom the nuisance of common bc^fgars. Begging is ceirtainiy 
Us common in England, as it has been found to be in any 
tolerably w* 11 governed country ; infinitely more common Umq 
hi I he United States of America, where it is a thing ahnost unr 
knoWn ; infinitely more common than it used to be in Holland,^ 
where, nutwilbslanding a narrow territory, a country exceed* 
'ftigiy I xpetiMve to its government for protection bo& againt 
i^ etements, and ae^inst its tbtmidable neighbours, the people 
were conitbitable, virtuous, and paupers hardly to be muiid. 
The same was the case in Switzeriandy where, though the 
country ws^ barren, and hardly any bqdy rich, yet very feif 
yreto poor, stiH less in want. 

Soi h is the state of the facts as they regard the poor. Now 
.ivhat is the case with regard to the sum which is ex ti a ded 
from the pockets of the pec^le to make prpvisioDfiirttie poor! 
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It is such as io exceed the rerenues of great and flounshing 
states 1 Mr. Malthus says that the sum expeuded) ^>^P^ 
Upon the poor in the year 1801, was ten millions'* l^The 
•i^i^hole of the taxes, of all sorts, rai3ed in that same year upop 
the people of France, amounting to a population ^f tliirty ^tbree 
millions^ was only fifteen millions sterling t* This, undoubt- 
edly^ is a very extraordinary contrast. France had, during 
that year^ prdbabiy 400,000 soldiers to support. With how 
mach smaller a sum must this whole army have been main* 
tained, than the poor of England ! In the year 1802, the 
.whole expense of tne government of the United States of Ame« 
rica was 2,500,000 dollars, that is, 552,500/., but a little mooe 
4haB <nie* twentieth part of the expen»e of the poor of England. 
An additional revenue of 7,300,000 dollars went to pay 
'the interest uid diminish the Drincipal of the national debt. 
The whole revenue of the United States amounted but io 
^,800,000 dollars, or 2,205,000/. , a little more than a fifth 
part of the $um said io haye bera expended in one ye^r upofi 
the poor of England %. 

We are fitr, however, from adducing the statement of Mr. 
Malthus as a correct one. It was.favoun^)le to bis object tO 
take the sum high, and he was not very scrupMlous about the 
foundation of his statement. We see no reason \o believe that 
the sum was nearly so great as ten millions. We shall not^ 
however, be very punctuious about a particular year, a year ^ 
scarcity, that is, an extraordinary year ; it will be of more imr 

E>rtance to attend to the ordinary expenditure, what falls regi^ 
rly upon every year. 

In consequence of the distress and alarms of 1800 and I80I, 
a more than ordinary decree of attention was called to the state 
cf the poor. Out of this one very good effisct arose. An act 
of the legislature ^w passed for making a census of the poor; 
for obtaining a statement from each parish of the number of 
persons obtaining parochial relief, and of the sum annual^ 
expended upon them. It is not very wonderful that so im« 
portant a piece of information, information so nepessairy for 
anything approaching to enlightened legislation on some^ 
the most important of the national interests, should have been 
called for. .To those who know what i& necessaiy to g/oofi. 

* Malthus on Population, b. iii. c. 5. 

t See a Statistical View of France, by ihe Chevalier de Tipseaa, printed 
London, 1803. 

X Report, by Gallatin, Secretazy of the Treasury, prinled WathiogtOD^ 
180S. 
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^ofvernroeat, it wUl only oppeAt TVondcrfiil that so little us& 
sh^lM bave been made of the information after it %f as obtained. 
And it is a matter of still greater wonder, that all intentuMi 
should seem to be laid aside of supplying the defects of ttot 
information, or of following it up by periodical inquiries, to 
ascertain the increasing or diminishing state of the poor, the 
rise or fell of that great political barometer, pauperism. • 

In the abstract of the statements made by the several parishes, 
iFfhich was drawn up by order of the House cwf Commons^ and 
printed in 1803, was very judiciously included an account of the 
statements made at two preceding periods, viz. 1776 and 1 785. 
By these we have the means of comparison to a certain e&lent 
The annual expenditure on account of the poor, according to 
the returns in 1776, was 1,523,163/. ; according to those in 
1785, was 1,943,649/. In the year 1803, it is stated in 
the abstract at 4,113,164/. The abstract (1803) exhibits 
J, 039,716, as the existing number of paupers. Unluckily it 
presents no account of the number of paupers in 1776 and 
1785. We are, therefore, deprived of the means of compa- 
rison on this essential point, and so far, notwithstanding the 
labours erf the l^islature, lefl in the dark. 

We have the means, however, of arriving at some conqlu- 
•ions. In a curious paper by Mr. Arthur Young, lately 
published in the Annak of Agriculture, he endeavours to 
ascertain the variations in the value of money in ihis countiy ; 
more especially those which have taken place during the last 
•century. In this paper the venerable author has committed 
most egregious blunders in the way of theory : but in repaid 
to the collection of facts, on which the questbn of variation 
in value depends, a question purely of fact, and alti^her in- 
dependent of theory, nothing has been offered to- the public 
in any degree to be compared with the i>aper of Mr. Young. 
According to this gentleman's abstract, the value of money, 
during the seven years from 1804 to 1810, was to the value of 
money in the 23 years from 1767 to 1789, (taking the price 
rfcom and provisions of all sorts conjointly for the Criterion,) 
as 11+ to 20*. J •f >/ 

T'*B average expenditure of the two years 1776 and 1785 
was 1,733,406/. To purchase the same quantity of provisioiA 
and other necessaries, 3,081,610/. wasTequiied in 1803. The 
sum, however, actually expended was 4,113,164/. ; of which 

• Annals of AgriouUutt, iJo. 37ft published June 1312^ 
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the diflference is 1,031,554/. — more than one fourth parted the 
whole. Paiipetimn, then, increased more than u fourth daring 
the short period in question. 

An account of the population of England and Wales was 
t^ken by act of parliament in 1801. In that year the resident 
population of England and Wales was found to be 8,872,980. 
The paupers (1,039,716) form, according to this enumera- 
tion, about an eighth part of the whole population. This, 
undoubtedly, is a most extraordinary result. Surely it must 
be an unwholesome state of any country which exhibits so de- 
plorable a phaenomenon. It must be a melancholy and omi- 
nous incapacity of thought, which can permit a nation to re- 
main indif&rent to so singiilar an edh^i pf its institutions as 
this. Out of every eight persons in the kingdom nearly 
one is a pauper, a person receiving charify ! Is it not 
Worth while to inquire into the causes of so unhappy a state 
of things ? Is it not a matter of urgeiit expediency to inquire 
what effects so extraordinary a concUtion of the people is likely 
to produce ? It gratifies indolence, and it gratifies vanity, to 
suppose always that every thing in ottr coimtry is exceUent, 
that all is wisdom, all is prosperity* As the greater propor- 
tion, too, of mankind are always indolent and vain, hence we 
find so many of our countrymen satisfied with vague imagi- 
nations of the excellence of every thiiig English ; and by the in- 
dulgence of these imaginations utterly incapacitated for looking 
-into def4;cts, or believing in their existence when pointed out. 
- ' Try this temper in the conduct of private life ; in the mit- 
nacement of a family, of a farm, of a mercantile concern. Are 
indolence and vanity the qualities to whose victorious chariot 
.wheeb are bound intelligence and success? On the other 
hand, where indolence and vanity exhibit their controuling 
influence, does not every man anticipate misconduct, misfor- 
tune, and eventual ruin ? Is it not matter of universal expe^ 
rience that such anticipation is just ? that indolence and vanity 
are the two worst guides and counsellors that can be followed 
in any line of pursuit? Acknowledging this experiende in 
private life, men very generally overiook it in public. To 
suppose, without inquiring, that evety thing is well ; too in- 
dolent or too conceited to suppose that any thing is amiss— 
the v<^y disposition which l^ds to misconduct and calamity 
in private life ; this we imagine to be virtue and even pa- 
triotism in r^ard to theafiairs in which the whole community 
is iaterQstod. To the suooess of private afiairs watchfulness, 
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inspection are necessary. The more complctdyevefy things 
09 looked into, the more complete the account v^hicb is takciki 
frf* every thing, the more constantly the conduct of evary per* 
son invested with a trust is bdd in the li^ht, the more intense 
the caie which is en^ployed to discover the cause of every 
thing, and to trace the t&e^ of every thing, — the more pro- 
jbable apd certain is success. It is the elBect of weakness, 
therefore, and ought to be derided as the extreme of folly, 
when a man says or writes (as sp many say and write) that 
ihe con^itution, the government of thb country, iscKcdlent; 
.and accordingly everr thing goes well; nothing can be 
jnepded; nothing needs to be considered; nothing deserves 
to be criticized* With submission, the poor la,ws deserve to 
be considered ; and it is a sad stain upcm the intdligence of 
thf^ country that they have been considered so little. It will 
4iot be found, upon inauiry, that they set the bright excelknoe 
of our constitution ana system of government in the most flat^ 
(erin^ point of view. 

. It IS worth while for every man to ask himtdf, what is the 
proporti(m in this country between the labouring or lower 
pla^j those liable to the denomination of popr, and the np* 
per and middle classes. There is not before the pnblic docu* 
m^its io form an accurate conclusion. But it is the gloiy of 
Ihis country, that the proportion of its people who may be 
ranked in the middle ana upper classes is very great: we 
should think it not less than a td]urth. Taking it at this pio- 
sortion, if we deduct one fourth from the amount of the resi* 
ftent population, there remains 6,654^635 for the numerical 
lunoni>t of the labourin^^ population ; of which a sixth pert 
nearly afe paupefs. It is the fact in England, the extoorai- 
naiy fact,, that pf her industrious population, not much k» 
ihan one in every six is in the condition <^ a b^gar, — ^is slq^ 
ported by charitable contribution,*— is a dave in tiie mo^ mi* 
«erable of all possible senses of the word ! 

How &r is this state ofthings to proceed? And how long is 
i^ to endure ? It has been boasted (a^ if that were a ju^ify iw 
cause!) that if the poore' rate has increased, the nation has a£ 
vanced in the abilitv to lOAy it. Js that the case now ? Has 
ihe nation advanced in the ability to pay since 1801 ? Wilt 
this be asserted at present by any body, when we are told by 
ministeii^ themselves^ the pasons most Jnterestid in oonGesling 
the feet, Uiat we have arrived 4it the Umit of taxation ; aii2 
that the nation must now be QallfidAipm.tocantdbttle^iiotlhtf 
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Meaner part only of its reyenue^ but a portion of it» capitfd^ (» 
me annual expenditure of the government ? 

It is now necessary to advert again to a subject which we 
^st touched upon at the beginning of this article. Notwith* 
standing the enormous sums thus annnaliy raised for the main* 
fenance of the poor, the poor ate not thereby delivered ftom 
any of the calamities which assail them in countries whem 
there is not a poor-rate. It b in extraordinary times,— -time» 
of pressure, either from great dearth of provisions, or great 
fiCHrcity of work, that the poor are most liabje to ihll inta» 
state of su^ing. In ordinary times, individual, calamities 
alone, as sickness, fire, and (he Kke, which aftct but a few, 
i^uce the indastrious to distress. From this dirtliess the poor 
fftte is ill calculated to relieve. It is itself the extremity d? 
distress, for an independent industrious fiimily to be driven to 
the workhouse ; and seldom in any civilized country, wbefe 
no workhouse ex sted, would the humanity of its nej^hbourt 
permit such a ik'nily to incur the suflfisrings which degradation 
to the workhouse implies. It is to the profligat^to the idle 
and shameless, that the poor rate is a rriic?. The virtuous 
poor probably su&^r mr»re where there is a poor rate thaa 
where there is none: they struggle and endure^ to save tbem« 
9elves fh>m its degradation ; and their virtuous efforts are lesa 
attended to and 1^ assbted by those who surround them, be- 
cause the poor rate seems to exempt people from the duty of 
considering the situation of their indigent neighbours. 

On the other band, that the poor rate saves not whole di« 
ftricts from the extremity of distress, in times of pressure, the 
exi)erience of the country but too lamentably testifies. To 
omit all preceding instances of suffering, of which the memory 
may have ^rown £iint, (though the dbtresses of 1801, wm 
the e^Kts which Were every where made to relieve them, ai1» 
ii6t jret of an ancient date,) let ns advert only to the calamitiea 
which during the last two years have affiicted the manu&c* 
luring districts from the loss of trade. Common report must 
baVe Drought enough to the ears of every roan, of tne fiunina 
by which thonsamb and thousands were perishing. To some 
ears undoubtedly (for some mouths have told so to the world) 
the horrid tale came wdcome ; for it indicated that depression 
of the common people, which some men r^ard as their ow» 
elevation. Other ears it foond stopped up with prejudice 
9nd unbelief; ^ mouths belonging to them pronoimcing the 
poor to be always evil disposed, but never in want; pnlead- 
p)g to be in want, but oorf from a disposition to inswiectioo^ 
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BeditipO) and rebdlion. The evidence delivered before ilut 
House of Ck)mnions on the memorable question respecting the 
orders in council did far more than confirm ivbat common re« 
port bad previously circnlated ; it opened up to public view 
a scene of distiess, so widely extended, and so intense, aa 
made the humane stand aghast. One of the effects of the ex^t 
traordinary discovery thus made of the sufferings of our fdlow 
ereatures in the bosom of our country, was an association in 
London, formed of some of the highest characters in the coun<r 
try, for the relief of the suffering districts. This society have 
eorresponded with the suffering districts, for the purpose of 
obtaining minute information respecting the state of distress ; 
and have collected a body of evidence which, we trust, would 
inake {in impression (ami to be sure that is a bold hope) oa 
the mind even of Mr. M^Kerrd. We have hvA an opportu- 
nity of inspecting that evidence, and will here extract from it 
a few partifculars, fo^ the further elucidation of this most in- 
teresting subject. 

In St letter from Stockport it is stated, that ^^ Hundreds of 
families with three or four children have only ten or twdve 
shillings per week : such families caimot get sufficient food. 
A considerable number out of work ; others onlv partly em- 
ployed; poor unable to buy clothes; in rags. Never beXoxt 
saw the labouring poor loolung so ill, or appearing so ragged ; 
inany miserably wretched ; a few nearly in a starvinj^ state. 
Parish consists of 20,000^ and^e proportion of the inhabi*. 
tants able to contribute very sm^l. The poor rate ten shil- 
lings in the pound on the assessment, and Ukdy to be doubled, . 
many- who formerly paid being now obliged to apply to the 
trorkhonse for relief.'' 

From Bolton it is stated, that ^^ In a population of 17,000i 
there are 3000 paupers, notwithstanding. gr^cU rmmbers have 
removed to seek for employment. Overseers are unaUe toi 
answer the increasing demands of the poor. The very coun- 
tenances T>f the poor indicate their sufferings. If particubur 
cases of distress were fumbhed, the list would be very copious,'^ 

Bradford : ^^ Many fiimilics have not a morsel of bread, 
various neighbouring viUages in the same distress." 
. Mansfield : ^< Vast numbers experience great distress ; many 
utterly unable to procure the common necessari^ of life, ma^y 
who had lived far above want, now in t/firjfj very abject ^o\ 
vertv." 

Nottingham : ^^ A poor man, out of work, with a wife and 
four cbildieD, receiving very little parochial reli^, vras foup4 - 
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hk^b^, in a state efabsaliite siarvathm. The chtUreti man 
eatuig pea-httsks which they bad pickad up iii the streets; 
these, tdgether with the skins c( potatoes, picked up in the 
same war, had been the onlv fodd ol the family for several 
dayhu Kdief was immediately giwR, but the man is since 
dead, purely in consequence of weakness &c. ocrasioDed hy 
lionger. Hent not paid ; debts incurred ; every thing almost, 
to the shirt that covers their nakedness^ pawn^ :<H*^nd even 
this gives but a slight idea of the distress of this town/' 
' New Mills (Oeibysbire, about eight miles from Stockport :) 
^ The viHa^ contains about 4000 inbal>itants. Distiessedr 
state of the industrious poor indescribable. Man^ families 
have not one shilling per head per week. No relief given where' 
thoy bad 2s. (iif., as the funds would not admit it." 

8cmthill (near Dewsbury) : ^^ Population 315 fkmilies : 65 
&milies receive relief; and 108 families, though they receive 
no parochLd aid, suOer very much : average earnings only 
^. 6 Ji. per week : SO tradesmen have lately been insolvent : 
a considemble number in small business sufieras greatly as 
abnost any other flass/' 

Todmorden (near Halitax) : ^^ Many deserving, industrious 
poor^ who by exertion in better times have got a bouse decently 
furnished, which would beforteitod to the town if they ob« 
tallied relief, rather go short of subsistence than see their house 
broken up." 

HeckniHHidwicke (in the parish of Burstall near Leeds) : 
*^ Distresses of the labouring poor are grtot and complicated ; 
xaan^ have sold all their goods ; some sent to jail for debt, and 
creditors only deterred from seizing because they cannot find 
purchasers. Poor's rates inadequate fmm increase of paupers x 
numerous applications for relief made weekly, with which it k 
impossible to comply. Township consists of SSSl individuals^ 
of whom 1] 19 are in a state of distress.'' 

Hart6bca4 : ^^ Contains 73 families,' consisting of 397 indi- 
viduab, wKose weekly means, including parochial relief, 
average li(tli| more than 2s. per head/' 

Di^y (n^r Stockport) : " Necessities of the poor urgent 
aad extreme : the writer had not heard of any place inclosing 
more indigence tmd perishing want ; many families have 
sought sustepanee from boiled nettles and wild greens, without 
salt/' 

'^ Tbiii is a specimen. A jiemni, in evkfenr^ before the House 
^Commons, gave it as his opinion (published by him* 
w$t£ in idi ihf aewi^pciii) that tke pn^uded distsesa e£ the 
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poor in (lie hbore districts during the p^ year was falsdj de-» 
nominated distress ; that it was the h^ural and proper stale 
for the poor ; that the bii^h wi^^es Of prosperous times rendered 
the poor luxuious, and insolent) and difficult to ^ovem^ 
This person, it seems, is a merchant of Londen^ This,, and 
the disposition and character which he has manifested, b 
all that the country knows about him. l^ie genial iodigna^ 
tion which the publication of his opinions has excited may be 
taken, we trust, as a proof that he is one of a very limited set*. 
After what has happened in his case, few^ at any rate, will dare 
to avow his honourable tissue of opinions. .Certain people 
have their lot cast in a wrong country ; tliey should be Russian- 
nobles, or Turkisli janissaries, to see the mass of their brethren 
degraded and snfifenng to their heart's content. In Ihe notices, 
at the sahie time, which we have just quoted, therp would. seem 
to be wherewithal to satisfy a pretty voracious appetite. 

II* CArSKS. 

We hav^ now produced sufficient evidence of the extent 
and progress of pauperism in tliis country ; of the extent and 
progress of the burthen imposed upou the contributing classes 
for the maintenance of the poor ; and of the ineiitciency o( this - 
enormous expenditure to prevent, tor apparently very. much ta- 
diminish the suflierings of poverty. After this detail of factn^ 
the next important object is to inquire into causes. . 

Jst. What is the cause that pauperism has increased so vary 
rapidly during the last tliirty j^cars ? In seeking for this cauac, * 
we immediately see that one ot* two tilings is necessary. Tbia 
increase must have been the etkct, either of the circumstances, 
of the country ; or of the disposition of the peopl^ : it must 
have bei*n the efii'ot^ either of a growing inability in, the people 
tp provide tlicir own subsistence ; or c^ a growing disincUna* 
tion among them io iudnstry and irugality, and a growing 
disposition to padpciism. JBeside those, no otiier cause can he 
supposed ; these two cases, then, deserve minutdy ia be ex-* 
plored. 

With regard to the case of a growing inability in the peo{jfe 
to provide themselves with subst>tence ; this, in t^e ordinary • 
course of thinsfs, never happens but in consequenoe of a de- 
dining st^e of tlio cimntry, a diminution of its, wealth, of the • 
capital which maintains its industry, and is the parent of its 
annual pitxliue, of the tevenue both of the subjects »td «f tbo^ 
commonwealth. ^ Two things only reduce the eai^ningii of Ihd) 
jiobr ; either a diminution in the quantity of ^ Ork^to be done^ * 
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«r an increase in the number of people. Has the increase in 
^he number of the people been more rapid during the last 
thirty than the former thirty years ? We do not suppose that 
any one will pretend that it has. The accelerated progress of 
pauperism, then, has not arisen from the accelerated progress 
of population ; bcc.iusc population, though it has increasc'd^ 
lias not increased faster than in preceding years, if the in- 
crease of pauperism, therefore, has arisen from any other cause 
flian the aegcnerating of the general character of the poor, it 
is a demonstrative proof that tiie country is not flourishing^ 
that it is on the decluie ; that its wealth anU capital are "wasting 
away. 

*'^ The increase of pauperisTi, then, is of necessity owing to 
ftnc or other of two very deplorable causes : either to the di- 
minution of the wealth ah:l Capital of the country ; or to the 
Corruption and degeneracy of the great body of the people. 
This IS a miserable alternative to which we are driven. It 
dught to reduce to aUttle scriotis reflection those who exhibit 
90 much more violent a disposition to believe that every thing 
tetionat is superlatively well, than to take any steps pj make 
smd to keep things wdl. ' The woeful increase of pauperism 
h a fact that will not sufier itself to be disguised. 

Is it, then^ to the former, or is it to the latter of these causes 
fimt we are to ascribe the melancholy result ; or is it partly to 
tfce one, and partly to the other ? 

" We have oeen by so many persons, and so industriously 
lau^ht, that the country, notwithstanding the enormous waste 
and consumption of war, is in a flourishing state, is increasing 
in wealth, not diminishing ; that we should not expect it to 
be very generally allowed, that it is a diminutitm 6t capital, 
a diminution in the means of employing the poor, jthat has 
produced the increase of pauperism. As evij^encc of wealth, 
tlie rapid increase of various towns, as of London, fi>r ex- 
ample, is quoted and displayed. It is however an equivocal 
proof; for the enLirgement of such towns may be the eiiiect 
only of the shifting of wealth to dlfTerent hands, or the 
removal of it to difierent places, not of its ^neral aqgmenta'- 
tlon. Most of the other proofe usually adJuced of the grow^ 
ing wealth of the country are equally aml)is:aous, but we 
shall not at present stop to examine them. That we may pro- 
ceed with the inquiry, we shall, ^r the moment, allow the ca- 
!>ital of the country, the funds for the employment of labour. 
o be augmenting. Let us see what account csm b^ rendered 
of the other branch of the alternative. 
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If the increase of pauperism is not owing- to die dtminishbig 
wealth of the country, it muM be owing, to the diminution 
iMf good and the growth of bad qualities in th^ character ci 
the gi^at body of the people. To all tbose who are capable of 
making a just estimate of things, this is a much more afflicting 
consideration tiian the former. To recover wealth is a far 
more easy thing than to recover lost virtue among the people. 
If it is the expense of war (hat is draining the country fasto 
than it is able to produce, the end of the war puts an end ta 
this effect, however miserable. But if I he spirit of mendicity, 
with its idleness, wastefulness, dissipation, the parents of alt 
the worst vices >\hich infest the social state, is \%oven into tht 
habits of the people ; the time is not short, uor are the efforts 
few, which are required to restore their minds to health and 
virtue. A national character, when once fairly acquited, k^ 
a thing which pretty strongly achen^s; because the mind of 
tvery man is operated upon by the mind of every other man^ 
and is mnuc and kept similar (o the uiaas* How long did tho, 
ifrugal, steady, and laborious character of the Dutch survive 
the ciicumst«uices which g-ave it bir/h? liou bng didth^ 
sprightly and vivacious character of tlie ancient Greeks sur- 
vive the frecilom and ease which uvere its parents? Did the 
result depend upon our choice ; we should, thcrefoPB^ much 
father wish that the undeniable increase of pauperism wem 
owing to the diminution of the wealth of the country, than to 
the increased corruption and degeneracy of the people. The 
increase of wealth would afford a poor consolation to our roindsy^ 
under an assurance of the increase ot >vorthlessncss and vice. 
The diminution of wealth is indeed always deplomble^ because 
It never can happen without producing as its inevitable 
consequence, the destruction of a portionof the peoide; aii4 
a reduction, at least tor a time,*of the comforts of a still greater 
number. But a smaller and a virtuous, rather than a larger 
and vitious population, is the result to which ^ for our parts;, 
our wishes are steadily directed. 

If, however, we must allow that the increase of pauperism 
is owing to the increase of vitiated inclinations in tk body of 
the people, hpw are we to account for tliis deplorable change ? 
This effect is like other eOiects; it must have a cause. It is 
an eflcct too of so lamentable an importance, tbat its cause is 
well worth inquiring into. 

Of thepro|)csitions respecting society, whiph history and 
experience have enabled wise mpn to tbnnj none is more 
clearly established, more confidently followed as a guide, cf^ 
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oC hkhw impi>rtati€0 in tbe business of society, tfaan tlib : vis. 
tliat the <;bamcter of a feofie is the result of the circumstances 
ia which they are placed ; and that, bating the circumstances 
of ^>il and climate, whose influence except in the rudest stater 
of society is uevc: lirreat, almost every thin^ the is the tesult of 
the government^ Where the government is good, the people 
are virtuous: Where the government is bad, the people are 
yiiious : Tbe qualities of the people may always be taken as 
a criterion, and that an exact one, of tbe practical operation 
of the political system. It. is curiot«s at bow early a perkd. 
this proposition was established ; and how uniformly it has 
been, us^ as a principle of thought and action by the men, 
most eminent foK tbeir wisdom and knowledge through all; 
fiucceedinff ages. It was a. favourite proposition of rlato : 
Aristotle dwelt upon it with great emphasis : Cicero has 
employed some of the finest strains of his eloquence to set it in 
the most brilliant poiiit of virw : It is a leading principle in 
the admired p odiiction of Fenelon : Montesquiiu ad(^i>ts it 
as an uncontroulable maxim : It is employed an an evideat 
Reduction of reaM)n by our own wise and t^gaeious Locke; 
andr l-y fientham, who has advanced further m the science fi 
l^islation than all the philoscpiters, taken together, who have 
gone before him. 

If it be true, then, that the character of our people has 
degenerated, as the theory of most persons with regard to tha 
increase of pauperism wcaiid lead us, or mther compel us to 
conclude, it follows, as an inevitable consequence, that our 
government has degenerated ; that it hns been growing worse 
and worse, and to such a degree as to produce that rapid 
deterioration in the cl^aracter ot the people, which is brought 
toaccoont for so rapid an increase of j}au|>erism. Is this the 
coaclusion which these who preach that every thing is uell 
would in pretirence adi)pt ? vVili they rather allow that the 
government is l)ad, than that our wealth is declining i Let 
them lalie which side of the alternative they please. They 
will ncit, we hope, shut their eyes upon the serious nature of 
the calamity. 
' Jf we follow the opinion of tlK)se who maintain the increase of 
the national wealth, and aa* compelled to adopt tbe cyinion of 
tbe vitiating effects of tlie government, we are brought to the 
serious Question, In what peculiar manner has the government 
within the last thirty years been operating malignantly upoa* 
.^e character of the people ? 

Ovfi thing is ^vioos tP b\\ mm* The nation has during a 
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rtpnrt of thtit time been at war; and dicing the period of 
war we btfievfe it may be proved, that the wiiole, or 
almost the whole of the increase of pauperism has taken piace. 
Now the chan^ from a state of peace to a state of war, m oor 
opinion, never takes place, in countries nearly situated aar 
Great Britain is, without the most defeterious erocts upon flie 
character of the people. War directs the minds of men to 
Ti'^lent and irn»gular proceedings. The operations of war are 
(he very rcversi' of the operations of industry, sobriety, and the 
ordinary virtues of tlie poor. Whatever has a tendency to^* 
fill their mtmis witli thoughts of the one set of opemtions,* 
e^t^l^£:e8 those minds from the other set. A mtui who faasr' 
been for ever so little time a soldier, is very seldom found to 
he capHbie of industry, oDconomy, and sober pattent applica-^ 
tion. Whatever has a ti*ndency"to habitilate the minds of the 
people ijo a similar train ot ideas with those of the soldier, has^ 
at tendency to tiHm in tlicm a similar character. A Jong' 
continuance of war, therefore, we doubt not, has always a 
tendency to make the people more idle, though tl(^,dissipatcrt,' 
shameless, and vitious ; in facit, to give them all thote qualities 
which most naturally lf*ad to the gibbet and the workhoose. 
It almost always happens, we believe, that there b an increase 
both of crimes and of pauperism, during a period of war. 

Governments, generally, by iheir operatioB^, add to Ae 
vitiating effects of war upon the character, of the people/ 
They industriouslv work upon their minds, to keep them ixk 
good humour witn the war. This is done by praising every* 
thing warlike ; which has the tacit eflect of discrediting what 
is the opposite of warlike. It is done, too, by perpetual railing 
against tfie ent'my ; by ascribing io him every bad and hatefiu 
quality; by describing him as weak and contemptible, and 
every hiement ready to be overcome. It is done, likewise, by 
boasting extravagantly ot the nation^sown qualities ; ascribing 
to it the highest virtues, copious resources, invuiciUe strength, 
"which cannot fail in a little time of reducing the enemy to its 
mercy. When opcirations take place, every thing tfiat is 
successful on the part of the enemy is denied to be success: if 
possible it is R^prc-senti-d to be disaster ; and where that is not 
possible, the case is represented to be as bad for him as iTle ut* 
most stretch of credulity is supposed to be capable of reaching* 
On the part of the nation itself, every operation which is not 
a defeat is represented as a victory ; a msaster b a check ; a 
shamefiil flight is a retrograde movement, which' prudence 
lias dictated as the forenumer of a tremendous bk>w. Thdo 
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ilitays discovers the fallacy of theseYtprrsentiations ; and the 
peofie lewm, that events very imperfectly correspond with the 
woras of their rulers. In the mean time, they are habituated 
to boasting, and mendacity. The rice of lyinf^ is taught 
them, and taught them roost impressively, by tn^ behest 
example and the highest autliority. No vice more deeply 
taints, the character than mendacity. Under the shape of a 
cloak,, it acts as an inducement and a temptation to every 
▼ice, to every crime. Dishonesty in words, among the com* 
inon people, is seldom far distant from dishonesty in actions* 
A habit of insincerity^ of irregularity of mind in r^vd to 
truth and falsehood, in a roan of that class, is sekbm found ' 
connected with that regularity and steadiness of miiidf whichr 
persevering industry and. frugality, the virtues of his station^' 
indispensably require. War, therefore, by habituating the 
people to the example of falsehood, on the largest and roost 
operative scale, has a powerful tendency to engender in them 
a mendacious propensity, and to lav tlie foundation of all 
diat worthlessness of character, with which mendacitv is 
seldom unattended. This b another of the ways in which' 
WOT operates with a very mischievous force upon the moral 
character of the great body of the people. 

The war which has now* been raging for twenty years haa 
omie home to the firesides of the poorest of the people, 
with effects, peculiarly hostile to their happiness and virtue.' 
The military glitter and noise, addressed to theur cyea 
and their ears, to favour the business of recruiting; which 
aie intended to turn their heads, and fail not to produce a 
considerable degreeof the intended e&ct, have been nothing 
new, either in kind or degree, during the present war. Bui 
compuisGiy levies, to any Uiiiig like the d^ree experienced in 
the plreaeiit war, never were known in this country before.' 
fhe ordinary modes of recruitiiur having proved inadequate 
i6 the new and extraordmary demand, the artny has been* 
augmented and supplied almost entirdy by compulsory 
levies. I'he mode is thlH. The men arc first levied by com- 
phMon for the militia, and then they are draughted my 

vclunteering from the mtlithi into the regular army. To> 
make up the militia, the con:pulsory ballot is again resorted* 
to ; the men are. again transferred to the rc^lar army and in ' 
tjib round the process, goes on« The consequence of this is,' 

tiiat among the common. peo|le, noi a man oftlie balloting 
age, not a family that hu3 a roetnlxT of the balloting age, ever 
lw(» in peace. Theit minds arc by necessity turned fromtho' 
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Aougbt of Rgdar industrj ; becavae no man of theWkiliay 
age can answer for his lot for a jear. To what end aenFea i| 
to lay a scheme of life, when the ballot can hardlj fiul Ip 
interfere and destroy it ? What father need to give himself the 
anxiety^ or exert tlie industry and puins^io breed his son to a 
profession or indubtrious habits, when the ballot is so neai^ 
sure to make a soldier of him, and render all those virtooui 
exertions vain ? The mode in which the ballot breaks up 
femilies; the mode in which the cxpectiktion of it alters tbr 
vkws and unsettles the mind of every young man, rendeis it 
one of the most destructive instruments thatevar was empkwedl 
lo root out the principles of industrv, foresight and fru^afkyt^ 
firom any people, its efficacy in increasing the evil of 
pauperism cannot fiiil to be immense. How nuiny families does 
it reduce to a species of despair-; to that sort ot self-abaadoiK 
mentjofwhich sloth, 6ordidness,want,and consequent pauperisav 
are the faithful followers ! How often does it happm taat the 
ttian who is dragged into tlie militia is a married man ; a man- 
who leaves a wife and children behind him without suppottt 
These of necessity fall upon the parish ; and the evil is gteaL- 
Not only do they add to the existing burthen of pauperism ^ 
but they tend exceedingly to increase it still fiurtoer. Tbey 
lender the sight of it much more general. The mote gaooral 
it is, the less of course is the sort of discredit which attends it. 
The disinclination of the people to it is reduced. The tenpte* 
tions of sloth, the temptations to purchase enjoymenlii with 
their earnings, rather than save any part of them, at all times: 
a strongly operating force, become in this manner an o?ci« 
balance to the discirait of pauperism. They choose rather t^ 
be maintained in idleness by the parish, than to work : thcj; 
choose rather to spend than to save, having no temir at the 
thought of being supported by public charity, when a day of 
adversity arrives. In this manner, we should leally bdseve, 
that no right-thinkins: person could contemplate the operation 
of thet>allot, without beins: convinced that it must have added 
enormously to the amount cf pauperism. 

Another of the effects of war which falls with a most hostile 
operation Ufxin the virtuous and industrious habits of the peo« 
pie, is the weight of taxaticm. The motive \o industry, ib ail- 
the woHd acknowledges, is the enjoyment of the fruits of tlial 
industry. As the eftect is always proportioned to the cause, 
the stronger the motive to industry, the greater always of n^ 
cessity will tlie industry be. The motive to induMry, thm^- 
must be gieatcr o^ less in prc^ortion as the fruit whicfi is the 
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object df the industry is left more or less entirely to tbe enjoy- 
meni of tlie earner. Whatever share of a man's earnings he is 
obliged to part with in the shape of tax, is so much dolucted 
from the strength of the motive by which he would otherwise 
be impelled to industry. By this operation the influence of 
war, of $uch a war at least as that which we are now carrying 
on, in impairing the force of industry, is pretty evident. As 
the taxes, however, which fall upon the people are in general 
pretty much disguised, being confounded with the price of the 
articles which they purchase, a little consideration is neces- 
sary to see how the taxes afiect the industry of that class of the 
community. An appeal is necessary, not to men so profoundly 
ignorant of human nature as Mr. M^Kerrel, but to men who 
have some little acquaintance with that important subject. 

It is an experienced fact, that ^ou never obtain from men a 
continuance of their utmost exertions, by setting before them as 
the sole fruit of those exertions the bare necessaries of life. The 
prospect of the bare necessaries of life never constitutes an ani« 
mating motive. If a man^s utmost exertions are necessary to 
procure him the bare necessaries of life, he will in general pre* 
ler obtainiiu? an imperfect share, that he may exert the less* 
tlis spirits nag ; his strength decays ; and his productive pow« 
ers are impaired. Add even the dread of punishment, and that 
in any degree, you still fail of your etBdcU A slave, under any 
mode of treatment, is a less productive labourer than a free 
man. This is an instructive fact. To insure vourself of a 
man's utmost exertions, you must set before him tue animating 
prospect of pleasure, of something to enjov, of something be- 
yond the mere necessaries of life, of something wherewithal to 
make himself, and those in whom he delights, happy. For 
this wiU he strain every nerve, and for this alone. The tyranny 
which would obtain hb utmost exertions by any other means, 
is as short-sighted as it is cruel. Witness the sordid sloth 
which harbours with the most galling poverty under all vicioua^ 
and oppressive governments! 

With this important considemtion fuUy before us^ it is not very 
difficult totraiceiheruinouseffectsofexcessiveUixationeven upon 
the industry of the general body of the people. By the (axes 
whichcome to be mixed with the price of eviTy thing winch he 
consumes, the earnings of every man become graduKlly able to 
purchase less and less of what is above the mere iieGej^saries of 
fife. The motive, therefore, which is constituted by the pro- 
spect of pleasure, the most animating and energetic of all mo* 
tivoB^ becomes more and more feeble^ As he approaches more 
^woh. lu ' 2 X 
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ixA niorb t6 the confines of bark nlBCe^saries, tlie Ifttle acobm* 
iHoclkttons and comforts on which wlictt is called appearatMte 
depends, the circumstance tyliich ^ve him a sort of valoe 
among his n^ii>;hbotirs, and on accoaut of which he set a 
hi^h^r Value 6n bimstelf, are by painful necessity gradually rt*» 
iiretiohed ; the furniture of his house, the clothing of his fahiilyi 
disappear ; his is reduiced to the garb and the hovd of a paaper ; 
ihd by necessary consequence pauperism Itseff ceases to appett 
4 degtradatioh. That by the process which we have jusi iio# 
described, thousands and thousands of the mbst d^acrnog ci 
flie people have been added to the list of pau(liers« we hav^ wk a 
doubt ; nor ^h6uld ^ suppose that any man wno baa had ik 
6ppbftunity bf observing the lower orders during (he last 
twenty yeaili, and cpuld attend to what he saw, would hesitafe 
ih comm^i to the same conclusion. We speak not of th^ idle 
4nd spendthrift from (heir outset. They are prepared for the 
workhouse without waiting for the operation of taxes. Neitber 
do \ve speak of a reduction of earnings bebw the rate of baite 
hecessaries, which, in spite of taxation, can only take place by 
& diminution of the capital, that is, of the demand for Udxiar 
in th^ country ;— that part of the case which, for the presenfi 
we have agreed to teive out of the account. Whatever lihoald 
f'edUce the earnings of the people below bare neoessarjes most 
lessen their numbers ; but the lessening of their numbinrs, with« 
out a^y diminution in tlie demand for theur labour, would 
^rpeedify advtmce the hite of wages. — ^Now this approximvtioii 
by the force Of takes to Ae sordidness and humiliaticm of bare 
heCisssaries, cannot do lesis than prepare the minds of the greiU 
body of thfe );>eople for the degradation of pauperism. 

The next cause to which we shall advert of the pirogffess of 
pauperism 16 the operation of the poor laws themsnves. Chi 
this we> shall have the less occasion to dwell, becaufe the taf» 
dency of the poor laws to i^diease the paopciis b very gene* 
MIy ailoitred, tod very frequently and largely descanfed tifMi. 
The case is, indeed, it must be allowed, a pretty clear one* 
Thfe growth olrbfegary is, like the gtowth of most other things, 
2a proportioV to tne encouragement it receives. Where muca 
h to be ffOtby begging, there will always beitany begvtin; 
^ere Imfe or nothmg is to be gdt by b^gid^, th^re Wul ht 
few 'or none. In those Roman i^thuSc countries in tillieh 
tte ciergy "had engrd^sed a very 'great pr6portiofn of the landdl 
Jfcpeitjr of the country, and in 'which, to preiserve the people 
in sorAe kfnd of i^A humour Ifitli the iithts and ttsdrpations 
of Vhe priests, as'WeU as toiextend their sway tf¥fer*theiiiiiiA <£ 
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men, U was necessary to expend a certain po|rtion of their vasf 
levennes in the i¥ay of etiarity, and hence large quantities 
9f provisions and other species of aim^ were daily distributeq 
at the doors ci monasteries and episcopal palaces, it has beeif 
Qt)9erved that beggars swarmed. Wnen this source of cba* 
riiy was dried up in England, by the suppression of the monas? 
ieries, in the time of flenry the ^ghth, and by the subsequent 
chan|;es whic^i tl^e progress of the Reformation introduced, it 
^as m f^ci to supply the wants thus crieated, and relieve th^ 
beggars whom clerical charity bad engendered, and by wboai 
the country was infested, that in an evil hour the lamous sta* 
tute of Elizabeth, which gaye birth to the English poor layf9^ 
liras enacted. 

T!he poor )aws, undoubtedly, hold out an encouragement tp 
idleness and di^ipatioii ; to that sort of dissipation -which is 
the roost common with the roor, and at tlve same time the most 
fiital to their happiness ancf virtue, the use of intoxicating li» 
^uors. The motive (o make a frugal use of a man's earnings ; 
fuid to save out of them as' much as possible, as a resource 
Ugaiost any of the causes of future want, cannot fail to be jmr 
miied by the knowledge of a certain source from which 9II hiy 
future wants, withput any concern on his part, must of neces* 
$itv be supplied.. Industry and frugality at the same time^ 
jjidubtry and frugality of so severe a sort as are required of the 
lower orders, are piiiiful virtues ; they require all the help^ 
which can be afforded them ; and can ill bear to be dcprivol, 
by ill-contrived and impolitic laws, of any of the motives 
which prompt to them. With all those who are disposed to 
idleness and intemperance, and fetl but little shame at the 
iliought of pauperism, that is to say, with all the mo.vt worth- 
less part or the labouring poor, that part who least deserve 
that the public should burthen itself with their support, the 
prospect of parochial relief must form a detei mining motive; 
must confirm their idleness and dissipation, and sooner or latc^ 
make them infallibly paupers. . 

At the same time we are inclined to think that the operatio^ 
pf the poor laws, however malignant its tendency, is |iot of 
force to produce very extensive corruption, without the junc* 
iion pf other causes. Where every tiling dsc* contributes tp 
place the minds of the common people in a healthiul state, the 
pleasures of independence, tlie pleusures of holding and rctain* 
ing a sort of rank among their neighbours, render ihed^n^da* 
lion of pau|)erism so hateful, as to overbalance the temptation 
\o iiidolence ^uit pioHi^acy which the poor law^ undc^mably 
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hold a\A. We beliere, therefore, it is found, in the hi«torjr 
of this country, that in the healthful i^eriiKis of the state, in 
times of j)eace especially, when the nation roost prospers, and 
the motives to virtue are the most prevalent, the progren 
of pauperism has in general been suspended. But when olber 
causes are added, sufficient to subdue the feeling of inde* 
pendence, and to extinguish the shame of pauperism, then the 
resource held out to idleness and profligacy by the poor laws, 
is a force that impels the rolling m:»ss with precipitation down 
the hill. When the idleness, the irregularity, the profuse ex- 
pense which are associated wih military ideas, make a de(» 
impression on the minds of the people ; when boasting and 
mendacity, learned from the common practice of governments 
in time of war, have tainted the mmds of the people and 
estranged them from manliness and virtue ; when the perni- 
cious influence of the ballot has deranged their schemes, ba- 
nished all steady and forecii sting views from their breasts, filled 
the workhouses with the wives and children o\ its victims, and 
Tendered pauperism the common lot and the common spectacle 
of the pc(^le ; when an enormous taxation has reduced the 
poor to the bare neccssnries of life, and brought upon them the 
squalidness and humiliation of what they tliemsielves call po- 
verty ; then the prospect of the workhouse becomes an operative 
cause, then it multiplies daily the number of burtnensome 
mouths, and spreads the dominion of idleness and profligacy* 
There are other more deep-lying causes of the evil oTpau* 
perism, the development of which would require a more ex- 
tensive discussion than consists with the narrow limits of a 
periodical publication. We may only in general remark, 
that whatever has a tendencv, on the part uf the higher orders, 
to set a bad example to the lower ; whatever disposition is be- 
trayed by them which resembles the disposition to pauperism 
in the lower orders, cannot fail having a powerful tendency to 
lecommend io them that condition ; to detach from it the idea 
pf degradation^ which is the grand restraint a^inst it. If the 
higher orders are characterized by servility, it is unavoidable 
that the lower should take afiier them, and be beggarly. If the 
higher orders are observed perpetually lal)ouring and con- 
tending for sinecures ; striving and struggling with one an- 
other io become eleemosynaries of the stale ; straining every 
nerve io obtain a share of the projierty of the community with* 
out doing any thing for it ; thinking no masses too enormous 
to satbfy, no pittance too mean to allay their craving, a prime 
minister of Great Britain (and the brother of a man hokfin^ % 
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dnccttTe of 33,000/. per annum) beini^ clerk of the irons in the 
knint, that is, receiving 150/. a year under the false pretence of 
having something there to do ; if the people observe all this, 
and liflect that the poor rate 16 only a branch of the general 
revenue of the state, they unavoi(iably think that it cannot be 
more shameful that they should obtain a share of that revenue 
-without any title to it, than this duke and tbaf lord ; thai 
mendicity cannot be more degrading in a labouring man than 
in a nobleman ; that it cannot be more disgraceful to crowd 
the doors of the churchwarden with mendicant demands, than 
the waiting-rooms of the minister ; that if grasping and con«» 
suroiug what men have not earned is good at one end of the 
social line, it is good ako at the other. If any one supposes 
that these considerations have no influence on the common peo* 
pie, he knows little of the country. The facts are no secret. 
They form too large and prominent a feature of our political 
conaition. The mendicant competition, in fact, comes down 
to their doors. From the very steps of the throne, to the 
threshold of the cottager ; from the prince of the blood, to the 
Tillage gauger, there is one general and never-censing conten- 
tion who shall n^ceive most of the public money with least to do 
for it. When a people have got into this corrupted state, is a 
propensity to jmuperisni in the lower orders a thing to be won* 
dered at ? a thing avoidable ? Is it not the very shape which^ 
in their case, the grand propensity of their betters, the propen* 
sity of living npon the public, must unavoidably take?— It is 
only one of the .manifestations of the general corruption, and itf 
incurable except through the cure of the rest. ^ If it be asked, 
"What is necessary to the cuie of the nhole ? ^his is an impor- 
tant question, and leads far. It ought to occupy every man's 
thoughts ; and hardly any man can fail in giving to himself 
(to a greater or kss extent) a right answer. But the inquiry is 
too extensive for limits like ours.' 

III. EFFECTS. 

' We have now said all that, on the present occasion, we can 
afibrd to say on the subject of causes. We are next led to 
consider a little the question of effects. 

It will not, we think, be denied, that one of theefltctsof 
pauperism, when its corruption has extended a certain way, is, 
to afford encouragement, to giv# augmentation, to itself. It is 
the sl)ame attached to pauperism, which, in a country where a 
maintenance is provided for every man that demands it, pre- 
^T?e^ the whole nuxsb of the people from becoming paupers. 
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But shame is untforady diminished in proportion to the nuiav 
bers who share in the act or in the condition to wliich it waf 
at any time attached. That is never sharaefiU in any Qom^ 
monity, which is habitually and avowedly practised br the 
greator part of the cummmunitv. Now, whenever the shame 
of being a pauper is annihilaieq, whenever the painful thou^hi 
^its bein^ a state of degradation is taken away^ the motive^ 
to pauperism are too strong to be resisted. It is always, iq 
the generality of mankind^ more agreeable to be at leisure th^ 
to toil. It is more agreeable to procure immediate pleasunBf 
with the fruit of their labours, than to store it up against fu<« 
tare neoessiiies. The more general, Upn, pauperism haa at 
any time become, the greater the proportion of the people 
that share in it, the more of any man's neighbours and triendf 
who are in the habit of receiving money or subsistence from the 
parish ; the less reluctance of course he feels to follow their 
steps,-^p4o receive that ease from his labours, and that additioii 
to nis comforts, which he sees them receive. AVhen pauperism 
becomes very general, it is exceedingly difficult, therefore, tp 
prevent it from becoming universaL Jt has already become 
so general in this country, that the shame of becoming ^ pauv 
per has gradually, among the labouring portion of the people| 
worn almost entirely away. This deferable effect is a nuatr 
tcTy indeed, of ahnost general lamentatioii. That in this sit 
tuation there is a violent tendency in pauperism to increase| 
and with it all the vices and defects among the people wliicl| 
are its natural attendants, no one can dispute. It is a mdan? 
choly prospect, therefore, which on this ground is held out to 
our countrymen. Gn*at as the amount of pauperism now i^ 
it must increase, and that rapidly, unless very extraordinary 
measures are adopted to prevent it. 

There is another way, not quite so easy to trace, io wblcbi 
when it has proceeded to a certain length, pauperism operatjCf 
to its own augmentation. We have remarkol, in a former 
part of this inquiry, that in a country the wealth of which is 
not diminishing, the earnings <^the labouring part of thepeo* 
pie cannot be reduced below the level of purchasing for tncm 
all the necessaries of life ; that is to say, hoik for themsetveS| 
and for as tnany children as are wanted to grow up to supply 
tlieir places ; that is, to uphold, to the whole or its actual 
amount, the number of labouaing hands. Anv thing less than 
this would speedily reduce the number of hands; and the 
number of hands becoming less, while the demand for tyands 
continued the same, wages must rise. 
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. ' Thtae mcemarf effects^ however^ of the natural 6rAeir of 
Aings are disturbed by the operation of the poor la vis. If the 
ivttges of labonr should foil below the rate at which they are 
iDapabk of purchasing the necessaries of life to the labourer^ 
ami to as many children as are necessary to keep up the stock 
of hands, the stock may still be kept up by the number of 
chik)fe& reared at parochial expense. In this manner the 
•wa^ of labour may continue perraanendy below the rate at 
which (her are capable of purchasing the necessaries of life td 
m sbaa witfi a famdy ; and the evil may proceed sd fiur, that 
Blmost every man who marries, and has a family, is wader a 
necessity ofbecoitiing a pauper. 

It is observable that me operation of a poor rate natamlly 
tends toward this lamentable effect, and, when pauperism haft 
inciteased to a certain extent, infallibly produces it. Ite long 
nideed as the virtuous habits and the independent fedines ef 
the common people are sufficient, with the great body of them^ 
lo overcome the temptations to pauperism held out by the 
poor rate, the number of children leaied at parochial expense 
IS inconsiderable. It is not sufficient to aifec^ in any aensibk 
tlflgree, the supply of labouring hands ; and the rale of wages 
must continue sufficient to enable their parents to rear a sufi* 
inent niamber of children. W hai, however, bv the prevalence 
4»f the unhappy causes which feshioa the minds of the ysaplt 
to pau})erism, a great proportion of them and their childreii 
mre mainrained at parochial expense, the case is widely and 
iwoeftiUy altered. Then the number of chikiren reansd tnde» 
pendendy of the wages of the parents may be so great as to 
nSect^ and that io almost any degree, the wages of labour. No 
check is jroposed upon marriage by the prospect of the diA* 
oulties of Tearing a iamity, where all repugnance is taken^away 
to the thought ^ their being reared in the workhouse. Mitf* 
viages, greater in number, ahd corttracted at an earlidr age^ 
take place ; a greater nflmber of children are thus produora ; 
Ihey are reared a% parochial expense ; the number Of labouring 
Aands is thus augmented, without any augmentation cf tl£ 
<)emand for their labour ; anki by necessary consequence, the 
^ages of their labour sink. The labourer is now, theraonu 
tin Teality, <and without any fo^lt ef his own, leas able to ^dbl 
irforself wp above the degradation of pmip^ism. His wagei 
-tnay indeed be sufficient, or toroewhat mone'ttaansufficiwft, to 
Supply himself with necessaries, hitf are altogether inadequate 
to the support of a family ; jand :no sooner is he a married umUf 
than parochial relief becomes immediately neeesrturyp 
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That in tbis country we are already oome, in some ieat^^ 
to this deplorable state, there are many circumstances whicSl 
seem to us very certainlv to indicate. Whoever wifl take ttie 
.trouble to inform himaself of tbe waees of labour tbrooghofot 
(he country^ and will compare it with the price of breaa^ witt 
be ubie to tell bow little adequate it is to tbe support of a fiunily. 
According to the averages of Mr. Arthur Young, in the wcvk 

Sioted alx>ve*, the price of provisions has rben fiister during 
e last 60 years than the wages of labour ; and the wages o£ 
labour bear a smaller ratio to the price of provisbns now than 
th^y did 50 years ago ; the conoitioii of the labourer, there* 
fore, has sunk. In me 66 years from 1701 to 1776, the prioe 
of provisions compared with the price during the last seven 
veais was as 7| to 20 ; but the wages of labour bore a much 
higher proportion, they were as 10 to ^ ; that is to say, thej 
have declined more than one tenth during the last 50 jreais. 
Jt is a very remarkabfe fact, that the wages of bibour are moch 
higher in Scotland than they are in En^nd, though England 
is so much the richer country ; but Scotland has napoor rate, 
and no workhouses. Tbe labourers are all reared by tbe 
earnings of their parents. This makes a wonderful difference' 
in the condition of the poor. 

There are persons, however, to whose minds this peculiar 
eSkct of tbe poor laws may seem an advantage. We speak not 
now of such persons as Mr. M^ Kerrel, who think a covQatry 
IS never safe wnen the earnings of tbe people are liberal. We 
are speaking of persons who are actuated by particular views 
of political oeconomy, without any hostility to the welfare of 
tbe people. Low wages, they say, are an advantage, because 
jnanufiicturos come thus to market at a bwer price, outstrip 
the competition of foreign nations, and hence increase the ex- 
.ports and wealtli of the country. ThL* advantage however is 
jail appearance ; it has no reality: the produce of labour in 
fact IS much higher paid for in this way than in any other. By 
the suppositbn, the number of hands is greater, but the work 
is the same : tht*re are more mouths to &ed, therefore, but m 
part of their feeding comes from tbe parish. More is con* 
;Bumed while the same work is done ; tbe same work in reality 
costs tbe countiy more, only it is provided for in a diffifent 
.way. Under the management that takes place in workhouse^' 
the management that has no security for goodness but the ntg* 
lignnt ami sometimes rapacious and corrupt inspection of 

t ^ Inquiry into the progressive Value of Mofier*(Anoal»or Agriciikuf^ 
No. 2?0. pp. W, W;) [^ 
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cirarchwardens, olrerseers, ami justices of the peace, ho one -will 
doubt that the rearing of children by parishes costs much more 
than the rearing of them from tlie earnings and in the houses of 
their parents. Noone 'Wrill doubt that the proportion, ¥?hatever it 
ifi^of the maintenance of the labourers ^hich iiiUs upon the pa«, 
rishes, say a fifth or a sixth, costs more, comparati vdy, than the 
other proportions derived from their own earninfip. In all ways, 
Aen, the maintenance of the stock of labourers is more expen- 
sive to the country, wheh it is derived from the poor rate, than 
when it is derived from their own earnings : it is injurious to the 
wealth of the country, as well as to its morals. AH this while- 
We are overlooking, too, the slotli which is the result of the poor 
tate ; the loss of the disposition to industry, which is its sure 
effect, in the great body of tlie people ; the falling off in the pro-^ 
duce of each man's labour. We are also overlooking the loss 
of the disposition to frugality which the progress of pauperism 
engenders ; the propensity to which it gives birth of spending 
all and saving nothing. The efi'ect of pauperism is to make the 
people consume more, and earn less ; to impoverish, therefore, 
and degrade the country to the whole extent of its opc^ration. 

A very few words will suffice (m the subject of the morel ef- 
fects of pauperism ; on the fatal consequences of its progress 
in a moral point of view ; because the eyes of our countrymen 
appear to be pretty well opened to this hideous train of cir- 
cumstances. From an extensive and accurate observation of 
human nature, Homer, at a very early stage of human so- 
clety, declareil that the moment which made a man a slave 
took away half his virtue; and the whole experience of man- 
kind, through every age and nation, from that time to the 
present, has confirmed his opinion. No slavery can be easily 
concN?lved more debasing than that of the j)auper. The 
revohitioh, therefore, which takes place in the moral character 
of a people, when from an indcfjendent and self-supporting 
it becomes a pauper population, may be easily imagined. 

M'hen we mention but one circumstance, the tendency of 
pauperism to increase the consumption of intoxicating liquonj ; 
to every considerate mind wc shall have said enough. With 
the dominion of the propensity to this iatal indulgence, every 
thing that is noxious m the character and conduct of the 
common people is conhected ; neglect of industry ; the abandon- 
ment and misery of their families ; cruelty and brutality of 
disposition ; and the whole class of formidable crimes to which 
unbridled appetites and passions give birth. Whenever the 
.character ot 9. people is so far buinbled and degraded, as to 
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destroy the tasie for deceiu:y 4)f appearaoce^ fiw a sovt e^ fit jb ef^ 
raak amoag their neighbours ; and whea they are idievoc), hjf . 
tli6 poor rate, from the thought of futurity, there is na vay i^ 
Trhich their pittance can purchase toeoi nearly so much 
jd^asure, as in the way of intoxicating liquors. la this way^ 
accordingly, they hty it out. In the market of pleasure, it 
i$ this article of which their penny can command the most. It, 
is unhappUy, too,, a pleasure lyhich their cisGumstaBces lender 
peculiaj^y adapted to their taste. The small number of cizcoabr 
stances about which their minds are conyersant ; the vety 
amaU number of agreeable chan^ of which their lives admit, 
0T which they can anticipate m their thoughts, leaves theis 
thoughts in a state of dull uniformity, to which the devatioa 
of spucits created by intoxication appears a delightful change.. 
Their temptation to it, therefore, is much i^ore strong tham 
that of persons whose condition of life is nxKe exhilarating and 
agreeable. It is accordingly found, that all those classes of work^ 
men, whose occupations are the most monotonous aad disagiee* 
aUe> are the most prone to the abuse of intoxicating liquors. It 
requires powerful restraining motives,, then, to withhold the 
common people from this vice ; and these the progress of 
pauperism takes entirely away. It does more. It even adda 
io the temptations by which they are led to it ; for it creates 
idleness. Now idleness among the common people is aa ahaoos^ 
certain cause of drunkenness; for it produces emndy from 
which they find not any resource but in the bottk. It is 
accordingly observed in this country, (hat the soldiers who 
are in general kept in idleness, and in the habitual torture of not 
knowing what to do with themselves, are fommonly the BMist 
abandoned of drunkards. 

One thine: deserves to be remarked, for the sake of Mr. 
M^Kerrel and the class among us' to whom he Mongs ; viz. that 
the prostration and abasement of the common peopfe, which is 
the result of the poQr laws, the self-abandonment and degrada- 
tion of mind which are implied in pauperism, are not a&nded 
with that compliance towards superiors, with that uudispoting 
iubmission, that unlimited subserviefice, which are the obj^ 
of the wishes of Mr. M^Kerrel and his companions. Th^ 
«re attended with the verv opposite effects ; with an unrea** 
sooable petulance toward tlieir superiors; with a total 
contempt of th^ir good opinio^ ; with a spirit of insolent de- 
£ance. Wl^o sees not, in fact, that the poor laws rend^ the 
?ople who work, independent of those who empby them I 
^hm the wlu^ dependence of the common people i$ upoi^ 
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: tiieir earaingg, they ore under the necoBsity ofstudyin; to pl^asb 
those idio employ them. If thev &il in pleasing those t^ho 
•employ them, they are dismfased from their sdi^oe. When 
lempfoymenC is the only resource for subsistence, this is a 
sufficient security ior the endearour to please. The most 
nalmral and usnad mode of pleasing the man by whom another 
is employed, is to perform well the senrioe for which he fa 
employed, and to observe a quiet and obliging deportment. 
This isf the natural and useful influence of the ri6h oTerthe 
poor ; an influence which wholly tends to good ; to render ^e 
^poor more productive membets of the commnnitv, and more 
civilized and agreeable associates. It is attended with an 
equafly salutaiy influence over the rich. As the rich man is 
at liberty to dismiss the servant with v^ose conduct he is dis- 
pleased ; the poor man is at equal liberty to abandon the 
service of the master whom he dislikes. The master who 
behaves with more than the usual harshness or insolence to 
his servants will be abandoned by every good servant, who 
is sure of a more agnseafble situation. He must either submit 
to be served by the worst class of servants, those who woukl 
not be employed by a better master, or must pay higher to 
keep a good servant than a better master would have any 
occasion to pay. Tlie Cetiroess and completeness of this com« 
petition is good every way ; it tends to make men both better 
^masters and better servants, and increases the happiness of 
•both the orders of men. Observe how fetalhr this salntaiy 
order of things is broken in upon by the baneml operation of 
the poor laws. The dependence of the labourer is no longer 
upon the good opinion of his employer. His conduct may 
be so bad as to procure his rejection at the hand of evei^ 
emptoyer ; and stiU he has an ample resource at his commandl 
This has an unavoidable tendency to make him indifiererit 
liow he pleases his employer ; to make him first perform hfe 
work imperfectly ; and next, to be insolent when he is blamei 
for it The poor laws are a contrivance to disjoin the interest 
t)f the poor from their duty ; to render them independent of t 
good character, and of the favour and good will of theit 
superiors. It has a certain tendency^ therraore, to maketheih 
regardless of their superiors ; and to produce towards^them^oon- 
ttmiely and insult wh^ievelr there is the smallest temptation to it. 

IV. RBMEBtBik 

' We did intend to have occupied the grater part of this 
urticte with the discussion of remedies. Bnt the inquiry into 
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the exteutbrthe'enl, with the inquiry into its eauses anrf 
consequences, hava carried us so far, that we must postpone 
the greater part of this important topic till another opportunity. 
We shall barely suggest a few of the most obvious particulaiSy 
that we may not appear to have uei!;locted the subject. 

It is necessary to premise, that with a tmbw \o preseot 
utility, palHntives, we believe, are what it is alone of immediate 
importance to suggest. A radical cure, till the minds of our 
countrymen become more solicitous about the improvement of 
their political institutions, and more aware of the blessings 
which it would bring, it is altogether vaiu so much as to 
hope for. 

The discussion, through which we have already pasKd, 
will unavoidably suggest one pretty important remedy, or at 
least palliative, to the evil of piiupcrism, by which the country 
is now so heavily pressed. What we allude to will easily bt 
understood io be — the blessing of peace. So many of, the causes 
which opemte with a iatal tendency toaccdcrate the pace at 
which pauperism grows, arise from war, that the salutary 
return of peace must at any rate greatly retard that fetai 
progress, and save us from the rapid increase of the destructive 
malady. We shall on a future occasion produce reasons to 
show, that the extraordinary increase of pauperism which has 
taken pkice during the last 40 years, has taken place, we 
believe, the whole of it, since the commencement of the de- 
structive war in which we have been engaged since 1793. 
How deeply then does it import every man who has any rq;ard 
for the best interests of his country ; we say not a regard for 
the increase of its wealth, that is to say, the increase of means 
for the employing and maintaining of its people, of the meaas 
of lessening the burthens and increasing the comforts of 
Amities, though it is for these comforts that people labour, 
and even make war, and institute and mamtain govemments^ 
and in fact perform almost all the opemtions of me ; they are^ 
therefore, at any rate, of some importance : how deeply, wc 
«ay, does it import every man to turn most seriously hig 
thoughts towards peace, who has any regard for the monJ 
worth of his countrv ; for the prevalence of valuable and 
JionomraUe, rather than destructive and disgraceful qualities 
in the great body of the people ! How deeply does it import 
us to cultivate a favourable l^ing towards that salutary cvcnt^ 
an ^urnest desire to profit by every favourable opportunity for 
attaining it ; a dispN^sition to do every thing in our power \o 
smooth the way to it> and to remove, as fiir as dep^s uixm 
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Uiy every possible obstacle to it ! How deeply does it import 
every man who is thus impressed, to do iivnatever lies in his 
power^ to spread the sentiments by which he is actuated, till, 
if the government should unhappily show a different tendency, 
the public voice become too powerful to be resisted ! 

Another important remedy, a remedy going far towards the 
root of the evil, as suggested by the preceding discussion, 
would be the removal of that fatal, and ruinously operative 
eisuiuiple which is held up to the mendicant disposit,ion of the 
people, in the her vile and voracious spirit of the leading orders 
of the community. It is astonishing how far an erect and tiuiy 
independent spirit in the great body of the elevated ckisses, <t 
manifest repugnance (as a degrading act) to touch the public 
jnoney when it has not been fairly and honourably earned, 
would go towards implanting manly sentiments, a desire to 
maintain themselves, and a repugnance to partake unduly c£ 
the public money, in the great body of the people. It is 
equally astonishing how far that base disposition to prey upon 
the public, which is the leading characteristic of our dev«ted 
orders ; and that rampant servuity which is practised as the 
best means of getting at the prey, must operate upon the 
minds of the people, and reconcite them to the analogous 
corruption and vilencss. But to cure this deposition in the 
leading orders, there must be a radical cure in the vices of the 
government, from which that disposition receives its nourish- 
ment. The viet's of the one, and the vitious disposition in the 
other, stand to one another in the relation of cause and effect ; 
and cannot be removed but in conjunction. — The 7vhe7i, the 
howy the whereforey &c. wiili regard to that removal, are 
questions which, not Iving within our sphere, we must, how- 
ever important and however urgent, leave to otliers. 

There is one other remedy so important, that we cannot 
leave it unmentioncd even here, tliough we have hud occasion 
already to treat of it largely in other points of view ; and shall 
not neglect it on other occasions. It is very evident tliat 
whatever has a tendency to elevate the common people in their 
own estimation, to give to each of them a feeling of personal 
value and wortii, and an ambition to possess and improve 
that value and worth, must have a truly inestimable force in 
lifting their minds above the level of pauj)erism, in rendering 
it hateful to their imaginations, irreconcileable io their ideas of 
their own dignity, and in giving them the strongest disposition 
to avail themselves of all their industry and frugality to save 
themselves and their families from such a state of de^adatien. 
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It if impossible to conceive any one thing capable of prodndi^ 
Bcariy 80 much of this salutary efiect as education. A man 
mho can read and write feels himself a different sort of being, 
in a difierent stage of existence, from the man who cannot. 
In the books which he reads, (and books of a still better aAd 
better sort might be daily provided for his reading,) his raind 
^(s nourished with ideas ot what is becoming ; and that which 
is base becomes more hateful from the contrast. — ^The more all 
either remedies for the cure of the colossal evils of pauperism 
nre out of our power, the more does it behove every one of as 
to exert his utmost eflbrts to forward the inestimable work of 
Ae education of the poor* 



On Food, and the Means of obviating the Effects of Scarcitf. 

XN a conntry where the supply of food is obviously deficient 
for the population, under the existing management of the in^ 
temal resources of that country, two subjects present tbemsdvci 
to the Philanthropist, of great and vital interest. 

1st. The means of obtaining the greatest quantity of 
nourishment from the present stocK of provisions. 

Sdly. The means to be adopted for increasing the qnantity 
of food so as to equal the wants of the inhabitants, and to 
render them independent of foreign nations for a supply. 

We shall confine our observations pretty much to the first 
proposition for the present, though many of the remarks wiU 
necessarily have a strong bearing upon the second. — In doing 
this^ we shall avail ourselves of those practical hints whicn 
have been afforded at different times, bv persons well qualified 
fi)r the task, from long experience in the management of laige 
establishments. On a subject of this importance mere theory 
is dangerous ; it is only upon the result of judicious experiment 
that we can safely rely. 

It may perhaps be amusing to some of our readers who 
kave not paid much attention to physiology, and not altogether 
foreign to our subject, if, before we enter into the consideration 
of the properties of various kinds of food, we should give some 
account ot that important process by which it is brought into 
a state capable of nourishing and supporting the human frame. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the most skilful physiologist has 
Aot bcen^ldble to detect the least difference between the Uood of 
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ft Biamin^ vfao lives ivhoU^ upon v^ctabtes, and that of a 
JLaplander whose food ooasists almost exclusively of animal 
Sttbstoice. How heterogeneous soever food may be, provided 
}i be di^e9ttt>le in the hnman stqmacfa, it is converted into the 
same milky flaid called chyie. The principal elements of the 
human body, the bones excepted, are carbon^ or the substance 
pf charcoal ; hydrogen, or the base of inflammabte air ; a^c^ 
which in the state of gas forms three-fourths of atmospherical 
air ; and oxygen. It is true that many saline as well as other 
subfitaiices are contabed in the fluids of the |iuman body ; the/ 
are, however, comparatively in small (juantity.— The bonev 
consist principally of Ihne and phosphoric acid, ' Alt these sub-^ 
stances are constantly undergoing dianges.— A sjrstem of 
Tcsisds called absorbents are perpSually carrying anay, no€ 
mly fluids which have become useless, and whose detentiott 
would be injurious, but the more solid parts, and eyen the 
^nes:— beside this, a lar^ quantity of carbon, amountii^., 
according to some experiments related in the Phflosopfaical 
Transactions for 1809, to several ounces in the day, is give^ 
(»ff from the lungs in the process of respiratiQn«--^Ifthb per- 
petual ejq)enditiire of substance was ik^ coun^rbalancea by 
a regular supply, emaciation and death must ^oon be the con- 
aeguence. 

The attractian of thp particles of carbon, hydrc^n, azote, 
pxygen^ and other elementary substances in organized bodies, 
\s peculiarly modified, while the liying power, whatever that 
may be, exerts its energies : hence compounds are prc^Iuced 
. in tiie living body, totally difiiensnt from those which the same 
particles would form under other circumstances. When an 
animal pr vcgetaUe is dead, the deroentary particles attract 
each other in I heir natural order, and furm simple or binary 
compounds,— -Thus, hydrogen and atote form ammonia or 
volatile alkali ; carbon and oxygen, carbonic acid or fixed ahr. 
Hydrogen dissolying a small portion of sulphur forms siil- 
pnuretted hydrogen, and with the amiTKxiiia occasions that 
very di^usting smell observable in the decomposition of 
animal and some vegetable substances : a portion of theazote, 
if drcumstances favour it, combines with oxygen and forms 
nitric acid. A part of the hydrogen also combines with 
oxygen, and forms water. • The complicated structure of an 
aniaml is thus after death broken down into a number of more 
simple compounds, which furnish the pabulum of plants : but 
wh^ animal or vegetable substance is taken into tlie stomach, 
these combinations are prervented by the energies of the living 
bpdy4 a different arrangement of the particks takes place, 
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smi the fo^ is . prepared to fbrm part of the complex simctore 
of a living animal. If, iiowever, decomposition has actua^ 
commenced in the food, the process of digestion will be di»> 
tarbed :— 4be change begun in the stomach in perfected in the 
soiaU intestines, \^hcce the food mixes with the bile ; — here the 
Boill^j fluid called chyle is produceil, and taken up by innu- 
ipen^ble absorbing vessels termed lacteuls, whose mmute caoab 
passing through the intestines to (heir external suriace, proceed 
i|]klhg the mesentery : the small branches uniting, form largcs 
ones, which passing several glands, convey the milky fluid' 
^ito a UtUc bag (called the- receptacle of the chyle) siiualed 
toward the lower part ■ of the spine : from this bag a tube^ 
about the sis^oof a erow'sqrjill, ascends along the spine : this tube 
^like all its ramifications) contains vahros which prevent the fluid 
irom returning ; it enters thelcft subclavian vein, where the chjk 
is mixed with the mass of blood, and the mixture passes on im* 
nipdiately to the rijght. auricle of tlie heart : this organ has firor 
cavities ; viz. the right auricle, the right ventricle, tlie left auri- 
cle, tbelefl ventricle : Die mixture, by a contraction of the right 
auricle, is forced into tlie right ventricle, which in its turn con* 
ti^cting, drives its contents into the lungs : here it is acted 
upon by the air taken in by respiration, and at the ^ame 
time the superfluous quantity of carbon is discharged by the 
breath in the form of carbonic acid gas; The change of chyk 
into bipod is now efii^cted, and this renovated blood isietanud 
to the left auricle of the heart, whence it is forwarded to this 
left ventricle, and thence propelled through the great trunk v 
called the aorta, which, subdividing into innumerable arteries, 
parries its precious supplies to the r xtrcniities of the system: 
here, having accomplished its purposes, in repairing and up* 
holding the 'different parts of the machine, it enters the moiate 
ramifications of the vein?", which, becoming larger and hrgrf 
by the accession of tributary streams, roll the tide once more, 
by the ascending and descending cava, (two large veins,) to the 
Tight auricle of the heart. 

These are the means by which exhaustion is prevented, and 
the vigour of the frame kept up : and we can easily conceivir 
that there may be a great ailTereilce among the miroerous arti* 
cles employed as fwd for man, in the facilities with whick 
they arc convertible into chyle : those which suffer thi^chor^ 
most readily are said to be of easy digestion, that is, they rt^ 
quire no great exeitionof the living energies ; such are milk 
and farinaceous substances : on the other hand, vegetabk* flbir, 
grass for instance, is indigestible in the human stomach, and 
even ani|«al |ibre highly coagulated Uy lying long in salt ia 
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ytfj diiQcott of digestion ; and hence the scoibutic complaint^ 
so preYaknt among seamen, who are obliged to lire wbollj^ 
upon bad aalt provisions ; though coagulation to a certain de« 

S^ree is highly nccessarj va tlie preparation of dirers articIeB of 
bod. 

A prejudice has generally prevailed that aothing is chraper 
than bread, which is very far from iM'ing inie : it has not been 
safficierUly considered how widely the vanous articles used as 
food for man differ in their nourisbijig proyertios; it i% aot 
because a pound of one. sort of fooii will sustain a man for a 
certain time, that a poiHid of another sort of food woutd sus- 
tain him jnst as lo^; this is by uo meao^ (he ca&e ; aiid w bat 
18 still more, the same kind of food mny be made to aSbrd 
ilonble the. nourishment which it would otherwise da, if proper 
methjods and a little pains be taken in preparing it ; so that a 
pound of food inthp hands ^rf* a prudent mauagii^g person sbaD 
produce; aa much nourishment^ comfiirt, and Lnjay[nent to a 
familyi as (wa pounds in the- hands uf another, who docs not 
know )how to make the mpst of it.. 

Itt tho present stated our kuowled^ it is almost impoa* 
sible to ferm a scale of tbo compai^tive dcpees of nutrimei^ 
afforded by equal qiiantiti^ of those arti(^ commonlv jen^ 
ployed as food ; but in the absence of this most desirvple \p^ 
fcwmation^ 3Ye shall do well to arail ourselves of the observa- 
tipna to J;^ mnle in Ifngjeestablishipents, whane a fp&d nuni* 
J^ .of ptsopje ar^ r^iikurly fed : in this point of view the r^ 
marks of jCount Rumlbrds in his Political, Economical and 
Philosopliicai Essavi^ of which we shall make great uae, will 
be found extremdfy valuaUe: not that the people of thu 
country woidd be satisfied with th^ fare of a Qavaciaii scd* 
diet ; aUowance mnst be made for national prejudices, whic^ 
^ wise man wdl p&t9ft ri^dely oppOK, but e^ufearpur. if^ 
.9o6bs» and overcome by a calm, patjent, ^d contiffued tijfr 
p^ to tliat good seose which, ^nough e;^i^g in different 
proportions! is to be found ^vea amou^ the po^F^ of ,t^ 
people*. 

It is of cooaeqaence to ascertain what is (be avera^ quaU'^ 
jU^ of food nocessf^iy jto keep a human being in hcatth an^ 
yigour.o Comit Rumfor4 ip(W|US u^, that ^he Bavarian a: my, 
.CMsisting of the jCnest ,^4 Wrongest men m tlie world, whose 
GQUntenancti s1m>w the lopsjt eTi4ept nia^jLs of ruddy he.ilth 
and perfirct contentment, is rcd«tanexpeiUK^ scarcely cretlible* 
On analysing the bill of fare, it itpp^irajl^ the average of aoi- 
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tnal food for eabh individnal docs not exceed fbur oiinoc^ pPf 
day ; and the vegetable food about 2Ib. avoirdHpois, comkting 
chiefly of coarse ammurtUion-bread, flour, and salt. Bui the 
'Bilvarian soldier fe skiHed in tbe art ot cookery, and partictt- 
larly in makin«: soup : the importance of this will appear as 
yre proceed. The quantity of solid food in tliesoup, which 
daily furnished a dinner to 1200 persons at Miintcb, was only, 
on the avoragc, about five ounces for each person in twenly 
ounces of soup ; and yet it apt)eared that they were maintained 
in h^Hh and contfort ; though the same quantity of solid food 
In a difTcrent form, as that of bread, iffouM not be sofficienC to 
keep a person from starving. It is indeed more than piobobfe, 
that the nutritive property of Ibod is increased in a high de- 
gree, by pr6pcr management in cooking : no one is lOTorant 
^hat a poiatoe raw, or even imperfectly cooked, woiM prove 
irerv unwholcsotnc ; thdtigh;'.\rtien property dressed, it is id 
IWancJ ahnost ttj(!j only fcod- of a'ha^y and healthy race, 
Thesariife obserVatio«\^i!l ap]f)IV'W6«i€^ s«^ attd one 

of the principal object^ of this^essay faf to poidt^ont in a fiimt* 
lidr ihannef those m^sthcuth which sinpe calcalated to increase 
•fhe comfort and hi^h of k fitmiljf ; %bile they materiaify 
'tend to dimiilbh th^ consttmprtloi^ of ]ptt>viiiM6^ partioiilariy 
Ittead-cdm. ' " V '/:•-. »:.. 

• l'het)OOtefpeoiile iftatid n^r thift HietrbjilDto, paHiMkAff 
%e mannfacturers in ^pritalfieldar, IfVe almfo^ whoHy oil bread 
and potatoes: the latter • teqair? Jittlfe Cboking, thei fermer 
^oncj. Unfortunately the edui'ati^D bf tfhe- fehiales of this cfaisa 
is. with little exceptiotty so* bad,' fhflt th^j have scaArely an 
M6a of domestic tuantfgclment*' wher^s'.a great part cil the 
'comlbrt of & family essentially depends upon it : and where 
ihe mon^ which can be expended it! housekeeping is ^mall) it 
'is of the greatest con^^^ce to m&kift thdt Kttle produce as 
^gr^at a quantity of iloiiiisHing kikl'piUkt&ble food- as poasiftle. 
^bJ6 vi&ietvj too, whi^h ihay bh afitedM by a litde plain cbok- 
iitgi and Ine saving df moi^yl^hieh At tile same time majr be 
effected^ is greater thai^ will be readily bdieved by those who 
"fiave not made the etperiment.' To the po<n^ it is surely an 
'object of very grrat impoitanoe to r^dMe unavtfidaWfr «• 
penses^ as those for food, to as Urn a term a^ poiriUe ooMsirtMtt 
^vith the health and en jovment of every imiividiial in thek 
families^; as' the greater the surplas which remains in a poor 
man's earnings, the moVe independent he^ls himself, ana tbe 
"mdrefrecfiitnn those corroding anxieties, which, by depiessihg 
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Us spirits, leader him loss able to make ex^^ion wjien it i^ 
most of all wanted.. 

Of all the articles of food, animal matter contains thegreatesi 
quantity of nourishment in a given weight : it is true that tL 
large proportion of the poor are unable to purcliase it ; but by 
luioptLng some of the plans to be pointed out, small as their 
finances maj be, they will be able to procure a portion of it. 
as pickled pork, bacon, lard, and suet. In kir^ cities and 
large towns, where the health of the poor is injured by bad air 
and cluse apartments, it is a favourable circumstance that by a 
*ltttle contrivance they may obtain this stronger form of nou* 
rishment; thev will frequently also have the- privilege of buy^ 
ine fish, which, though nutritive in a high decree, has been 
bmiertp too much neglected. God in pdrticu^ir abounds in 
gelatine, a substance hiorhly nourishins:, and wiiich, under thy 
lorrn of isingiasB, is usrd as a restorative when substances easy 
of digestion arc required : it would iadecil be a shame for Bri- 
tain to sufier for want of fixxJ, while the seas by which she is 
surronnded contain an inexhaustible store. The procuring of 
this food would occasion a larger number of hands to be tmined 
to the sea ; an object of no small consequence in a commercii^ 
country like ours. The policy of this measure was clearly $009 
by Queen Elizabeth. At the Reformation, abstinence from 
flesh was still enjoined on all the Fridays and Saturdays in the 
year, and on all other days denominateti fish days. The queen 
renewed these injunctions; but her orders were accompanied 
by an express declaration, that they were not made from be* 
Iteving any religious diflerence in nieat;;, but as a mere mea* 
sure of policy^ and to promote the consumption of fisli, 
and the employment of fishermen in our insular and maritime 
state. 

The prpjudice which exists among many of the poor, in some 
parts of (he country, against fish, arises from their being unac* 
customed to it, and ignorant of its value : but it persons in 
•stations above them would set the example of intnHJucin^ a 
laf^er proportion of fish food to their tables, it would in tune 
go far towards removing these prejudices. And here we can- 
not but applaud the laudable experiment mixdo by the Associ* 
ation lately formed in the mctropoSts for the relief and benefit 
of the labouring and manufacturing poor, in c(mtracting for a 
large quantity of prime salt cod, to be sold out nt twopence per 
pound : by tliis means a quantity of food not otherwise to 
pi^ve been obtained,. will be brought into the country, and the 
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toisdmptioa of t>ther aiticfes of human susfeiiance con5e- 
qaently lessened- We ardently hope the Association inajr 
be encouiaged to repeat and extend snch patriotic exertions. 
In order to encourage the fisherfes, government has, iind<^ 
certain circumstances, taken off the duty on shit ; bat the r^ 
frictions are such as still greatly to diseourage and prerent Hk 
(extension of this desirable measure. 

We shall now consider the diflferent articles which inaj be 
suppOBod to be within the rea<:h of the poor, and point oat the 
methods of preparing them so as to combine oeconomy and aa 
agreeable variety. 

* SALT COD. 

This fish is to be obtained in three difierent states. Ist, 
Corned, that is, slightly salted; and this is perhaps the best 
state of all, where the fish can be used within a certain limited 
time. Sdly, Dry salted : in this state more salt has been era- 
ployed, and the fish wiD of coarse keep a much longer time, 
as for six nionths or more ; it is not perKctly diy, but will make 
a moist mark if laid upon a table. The third kind is still nMne 
highly salted, and is quite dry and hard. The first and se- 
cond sort should be preferred, as the less the fish is salted the 
better, provided it be sufficient to keep it. 

Before the fish is used it should be soaked for forty-et^ht 
b6urs in firesh water, taking care to change the water eveiy 
morning and evening ; it is then to be put into cold water, 
-which being liiade to boil, the boiling is to be kept up for half 
an hour ; it will then be excellent tbod, particularly if mixed 
with six times its weight of boiled potatoes or parsnips. 

In America, cod is boiled with a small piece of tat bacon, 
which gives it a savoury taste, and a lind of sauce from the fiii 
'of the bacon; to which if a lilfle rice be added, it makes 
yety palatable food, and what may be persevered in. A din- 
ner for hcveral persons might be provided firom two pounds of 
salt cod, six pounds of boiled potatoes or paisnips, and a 
qiiarter of a pound of bacon ; or two pounds of sak cod, kalf 
a pound of dry rice, prepared in a manner to be described 
iimfer the head Rice, and a quarter of a pound of bacon : 
the bacon is intended for sauce, and to render the use of butter 
Uimecessary. 

HERRINGS. 

Red herrings, are particularly valuable for communicating 
1i tich flavour to a great quantity of other eatables: for thb 
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pofpe^r t^ ihoQU ht eat fine, ot ponhcfed in mniorttrt 
ttani in Ihk vfny -Ibey itre ii valuad^le aadili<m to wMipt. 
^ PhedEked bemngs ate a veiy ^Tonry aiid ivhakMome fb«i^ 
tAfticttlaHv when eateil with pdtatfoes t the^-harriiifs Should te 
laMtakI twme ot fifteen bdurs in water, and the water changed 
two or three timea iti^ thk pefkKK Two or three pickIM mN 
rings put into a stone jar filled up with potatoes and a little 
water, and baked in an ovetij If ill mrttish a chestp and savoury 
.di^. Oi^ the herrings, after having been sadied in wbtei*, iiay 
be tieated In tiie same mannar as recmiinended for eod. 

PILCHARDS. 

These re^ mb i e a lienring, but are rounder and nioie oily; 
they have a great deal of tiavaar ; a few of them would give k 
high relish to many pounds of potatoes. They may be taken in 
immense quantities off the coast of Cornwall ; whence, after be- 
ing pressed and salted, they were formerly exported to Italy, 
wliere they are in high request. Being soaked in water and 
afterwards fried, they require no sauce. S salficieiit encoaiiige« 
ment were given, many thousand tons 4af this fish might be 
cnrad ev^ season for home consubiptiun. 

BREAD* 

It is not title that whealen bread is the cheapest 466d tiiat; 
can be eaten. There is even reason to suspect that barky 
is much moR nutritive. Oats and r^-e are well Jmiwr to be 
highly 90. / 

A quarterA loaf of assize^should weigh 4ft. Sozt, and re- 
quires 3\fb. of flour to make it; the present price* is ]#• 8d. 
This may assist us in aMsertaining the comparative Faliie df 
smne of the dishes to be recommended ; bdt we sfaanid aevir 
lose sight of tlie importance of dimini^ihing the consumptioa 
of Wheat in times of scarcity* The price cf bread raay.be 
materially diminished, and Ihe same quantity of nutriment 
obtained), by mixtures of different kinds of corn or o( rice. 
The following directions will he found very useful to those 
who make their own bread : Boil half a pound of rice in two 
quarts of water tbr three quarters of hn Tiour ; then mix it with 
a peck of flour, and with the usnal propdrtions of y^ast ami 
water make it into bread: by this ntcans a saving of motfe 
than one shilling in six will be ef]c;:tcd. Perhaps a more 
wholesome and nonrii«hing bread cannot be made than that 
produad from equal parts of meal of Indian airn, and rye 
meal. When the Ineatt &cte ludiiin corn « mod far br^, it 
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nhoM be boiled in water 6ir two or thiee houn drcr &dow 
fire prevkMily to ouziiig with olhflr med ; this itaoircs • 
MTtaiii disagreeabk raw taste which nrnpie bokin|r docs ml 
cntineljr take away. £qii»l parts of this meal aad oomiaoa 
wheat floor make excellent broad. A Mod substitole for bread 
may abo be made fton oatmeal^ iptheiormof 

HASTT-FPDDING* 

Take three table spoonfuls of oatmeal and one pint of watv, 
mix a Uttie of the cold water with the oatmeal mdualiy so as 
to bring it to a proper consistence : it is then to be poured into 
the rest of the water, previouhly made boiling hot, and the 
beting to be continued about ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, taking care to atir the mixture all the time. It may be 
eaten with a small quantity qf treacle for sauce^ and when 
cold and toasted or fried may be used as bread. 

BARLEY. 

The value of (his ^rain is not sufficiently known in this 
country, particularly when employed in soups ; it will thicken 
and change to a jelly much more water tiian any other grain 
with which we are acquainted, rice even not exc^ied. ^ Were 
I," says Count Rumtord^ **• called upon to give an opinion in 
regard to the compamtive degrees of nutriment, between barley 
meal and wheat flour, when u.sed in soups, I should not hesitate 
to say that I think the former three or tour times as nutritious 
as the latter." And again — " No corn or pulse of the growth of 
Europe ever produced half the nourishment at the same ex** 
pense as barley : it may be consider^ as the rice of Britain," 
it is to be remembered, however, that it requires much boiling. 
It is prepared in two ways ; 1st, pearl barley, in which not 
only tne husk but the outer coat is taken ofl'. Sdly, Scotch 
barley^ deprived of little more than its husk« The latter is to be 
preferred, as the outer coat contains . much of a nourishing 
gluten. 

SCOTCH BARLEY JELLT. 

Boil one pound of Scotch barley for four hours in a ^Uon 
of water ; it must then be put into a pan, and when coM will 
form a sort of jelly. It will Ml to pieces when pot into boilii^ 
water. Mix sugar or treacle with it when eaten. 

PEASE, 

It is asserted, never boil soft, if not put into boiliiig-botWakr. 
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PBA8E-SOUP. 

One quart of split pease ate to be soaked for 24 boors in 
Water ; two pounas of potatoes boiled^ skinned, and mashed) 
two onions, berbs, salt, and pepper ; ten quarts of water aic 
then to be made to boil : the pease beii^ put in, must be 
boiled gently five hours ; at the end of four hours, put in the 
onions and herbs; half a pound of fat bacon would improve 
the soup : the pot being covered, the whole may be set by to 
cool, and warmed when wanted. 

RICE. 

The nourishing quality of this valuable .i^in is fiilly proved 
by the fact, that m China and the £ast Indies many millions of 
people subsist almost wholly upon it ; and although the present 
unhappy differences with America may possibly preveiit us 
from procuring' the finer kind frorti that quarter, ' v^e mttf 
nevertheless be supplied to any amount from the £kst Indies : 
the directors of the African iQstitutioB are alsp promoting the 
growth of rice in Africa. ,, 

This grain will absorb six or seven times its weight- of wafci*, 
and still appear dry. Put one pound of rice into three quai^ 
of boiling water, ^im it ; theii put the whole into a cloth, 
'ieaFing* plenty of room for the rice to swell, and boil it -t^titaty 
minutes in a sufficient quantity of water ; after this it mult 
.simmisr for an hour and a quarter : this will produce seven or 
.^i^it pounds of prepaaed rice, which may be used in makiiu^ 
bread, as before recommended, or eaten with sugacor tieacfe 
as pudding. 

9AVOVRr RiCB. 

One pound of rice, three quarts irf boiling water ; ^m it, 
then add one ounce of bacon or pork fat cut into smaU 
pieces t Bpil twenty minutes ; add allspice and salt; set the 
' pot covered by the fire, so as only to simmer an hour andti 
quarter ; this wiH produce about eight pounds ofdreswd rit^ t 
it win be improved by a little strong cheese grated into it, and 
will keep two or three dny9 in an earthen pan. 

▲NOYUBR MSTHOD. 

One pound of rice, five pints of cold water, boll slowly to a 
thick paste; add two pints of milk, two ounces of Cheshiie 
chesse grated fine, pepper and salt ; boil the whob tcgellM : 
prodMe nearly nine pounds. 
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ANOtaSR IIBtltOD. 

One p<mnd of rice put into three qaarts of boim^ wster 
twenty 'minuies, then skim the water; put in one ounoe <if 
hog's lard, or suet cut small, some salt and alUpice ; let it 
•immer •covered one hour and a quarter ; the produce wiH be 
61b. — ^If to be kept, put it in an earthen pan with a wooded 
covey. 

ANOTHER METHOB. 

One pound of rice, one pound of Scotch bailey, two gEifiam 
of water, boil slowly four hours, often stirring ; add four 
oupces qf sugar and one ooiv^ of ^U. * 

BAKED RICB PUPHING. 

H^ a pound of rice, thr^ quarts of s^Linmicd milk, or 
fiifilL and water ; soak the rice for a few hours in the milk and 
water ; add tviro ounces of sng^r or treacle, and biLke. 

• RIC£, WITH MBAV AND T0RNIP8. 

Haifa pound of rice. Sib. of beef, four onions, ten tumip9^ 
a large handful of parsley, thyme and savory, pepper and salt, 
,twp ^l<m of water; boil gently fpr two bomrs, or 9(ew all 
yight in an oven» 

I^DJ4NCpRfr. 

The Talue of this most wholesome and nourishing (idMtance 
i» by ino means so well understood in this oonutiy as m North 
America, wherein some parts, mixed with equal pruptrtiom 
pf rye, it finrms the.ir only bread: though thia duna^ does 
not fiivoor Its growth, it may jbe bad in ^leat abundance from 
other countries.— In case of a rupture with America, it noHght 
be wdl worth the attentbn of the African Institution, to 
f^nfdf^our to ^t it ciihiyated in (ayojurable f ituatipof on that 
ipOBtinent; at all events it might be nrociicedfrpm CJunada. 
Aoeitaia di^agretable row ta»(e, wJhich ^ the oply objection 
4o 4be 0(i|eval uaeof this yaUiftbfb ^ide^ is efiec^u^iVyrei^q 
by jboiujDg it two or three hours over a skj|i|r JpQ?.*7-Thepp ai;e 

most strongly recomqaen^l^by jQqi^t Aumfcj^ : 

9ASTT mfiW»Qm 

A onaatity o£watar,{iroportiooed to.the^^ntii^af fsdding 
*inteMdd to >be made, i$ pvt.over Ihe ore m jBA open kuii|)#t 
•r kelde; and jt poqper. emptily of tsplt ifor aosfiooiRg 4be 
pudding being previously dissolved ia)t|if WAt^> iudiMf jim^ 
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k 0(irr«d ioto ii, hv littie and Uttl«, with a kmg^Iiandlecl 
woodea spooq^ while the water goes ^ to be h^Ued and 
made to ooU^ gr^t oare being tiUien to put in the meal by 
very saiall quantities^ aad by sifting it dowly through the 
fingers of the left han<1> at the same time stirring very briskly 
to prevent lumps : the Wwer the addition of t^e meal untd 
the spoon stands of itself m the pudding, and tiie longer the 
boiling is conUnoed, the better* — ^It may be eaten with sugar 
and butter^ treaclet yinqgari &c. It is very good cold. 

RECEIPT FOR A PLAIN INDIAN PUDDINO. 

Three pounds of Indian medians to be put into a lai^ bowl; 
^ve pints of boiling water aie to be poured in, and the whole 
irdl stirred toget^ ; idiree quarters of a pound of molasseg 
-or tieaeie, mod oae ounce of sak, are lobe then added, Md 
tiioroughly mixed with the otiier ingredieiita. Thepuddi^ 
is then peiu:ed into the bag, which should previously be dipped 
in boihng water, to prevent the pudding from ruimi^g 
through ; the bag must not be nearly nUetl, as the ingredieoti 
audi in bailiiig : it is then to be boiled for six hours without 
intermission, boiling water bein^^ poured in fioro timfe to tiqie 
4d TCplace that lost by evaporation. The molasses or treacle 
boiled in it has the important property of giving lightness to 
4be pudding, and is a substitute for eggs ; it prevents the 
' {Adding from being heavy and clammy ; and without com* 
nanicating to it any disagreeably sweet taste, or that flavour 
peculiar to aM)lasses» gives it a richness uncommonly pleasing 
to the palate. Saccharine matter is well known to* be nutritive 
in a verv exstraordiaar^ degree, and the pudding may be 
sadeetiU more nourisiiing by the addition of one pound #f 
\met:'*-4hese Indian puddings are vegr good wanned «p; 
thev will keep for several days, and when cut into thin slices, 
,«M toasted or fried, are an exceUent aubefitute for bread. 

The Aborigines of North America having no mills, by a veijr 
ingenious process wril worthy of imitation, roai^ their com an^ 
«wer the pui{>08eofbread;—4lie preparation was called s(mp: 
.It is Indum cxn deprived of its external coat by soaking it ten 
or twelve houfs in a Mxivium of water and wood ashes :— the 
<:aat«r busk, beiAg separated from the kernel, rises to the sur&ce 
of the water, while 4begrain> which is specifically heavier than 
. ivater, senudns ait the bottom of the vessel. The grun, thus de- 
inrmd^fitshafldlooatofaniiQury is^boikdorfmersimmemd 
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fer a great length of time — iiio days for instaDce — in a kettle of 
wat^r placed near the fire : whea sufficiently cooked, the 
kernels vvill be found swelled to a great size, and burst open : 
and tl)is food, which is uncommonly sweet and nourtsiiin^; 
may 1x5 used in a great variety of Ways ; but the be>t method 
of using it, is to mix it with milk, and with soups an J broths, 
as a substitute for bread ; it is even bKlterthan breaJ for thv-sse 

Eurposes ; for, besides being quite as palatable as the very best 
read,' it is less liable to be softened, and requires nior« 
mastication, without being at all disagreeably liard. 

POTATOES* 

" We have been now so long acquainted with tlie good 
qualities of this invaluable root, that it -will perhaps excite 
some surprise, if we should assert that the inhabitants of the 
southern parts of England are in general still i^orant of the 
best method of cooking it : indeed, the influence which different 
modes of cooking have upon this vegetable, is scarcely 

'credible to those who have not made the experiment : tlie fol« 
lowing extract from a report of the Board of Agriculture, on 
the bailing of potatoes so as to render them fit to be eaten as 
bread, is of considerable importance. 

" There is nothing that would tend more io promote tbc 
consumption of potatoes, than to have the proper mode of 
preparing them as food geaerallv known. In London this is 
little attended to ; whereas, in Lancashire and Ireland, tbc 
boiling of potatoes is brought to great perfection. — ^Thc 
potatoes should be as much as possibb of the same size, and 
the large and small ones boiled separately ; they must be 
washed clean, and, without paring, put into a pot with cold 
water not sufficient to cover ihem, as ih^j will themsdves 

' produce a considerable quantity of fluid before they boil : th^ 
do not admit beiii^ put into a vessel of boiling water, like 
greens. — If the potatoes are tolerably latige, it will be necessary, 
as soon as they begin to boil, to throw in some cold water, 
and occasionally to repeat it till the potatoes are boiled to tiic 
heart, (which wi^ take, from half an hour to an hour and a 
quarter, according to their size,) they will otherwise crack, 
and burst to pieces on the outside, whitst the inside will be 
nearly in a crude state. — During the boiling, throwii^ in a 

' little salt occasionally is found a great improvement, and it is 
certain that the slower they are cooked the better : when Jxiihd, 
pour oflf the water, and evaporate the moisture^ by repiacii^ 
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the vessel in which ihe- potatoes were boiled, ofioe more over • 
the fire : this makes tbem remarkably dry and mealy/' 

BAKED POTATOB PUDDIJ7G6. 

12 onnces of potatoes, boiled, skinned and maslied. 
1 ounce of feut't. 

J ounce, or -jVof a pint of milk. 
1 ounceof cheese i^rated fine, and well mixed. 
Actil as much bolting water as necessary to bring it to a 
due consistence, and bake in an earthen pan : or an ounce of 
red hfHTin^ cut fine, or pounded^ may be substituted for the 
chttcse. 

Boiletl potatoes cut in slices^ fried in lard, and seas(Hied 
with salt and pepper, are a very palatable and wholesome dish. 

POTATOE STEW, 

Put raw potatoes, peeled and sliced, into a fiyinc pan or 
kettle, with a Utile water, a boneor two of breast of mutton, 
or strip of salt pork, an onion, pepper, allspice, salt, and 
^cw tor an hour or an hour and a qimrter. 
. Parsnips are highly nutritious, and it is said that a given 
space of ground will yield a greater crop of them than oi 
potatoes. Cabbage, approaches more than many other vese- 
tables to the nature of animal substance. Beet root^ also 
contiining much saccharine matter, or at least those ektnents 
which by a slight change will become so, is very nourishing* 

Perhaps there is no preparation of food which will satisfy 
hunger at so small an e^^pense as soup, {loasting or boiliug 
of meat is ni^cessarily attended with waste; but in a stew or 
in soup the whole of the nourishment is preserved. In many 
parts of the Continent, however, a laige proportion of th<$ 
people live upon s<mp of which animal substance forms no 
part ; and. Count Rumford from long experience, and after 
many experiments, concludes^ that the cheapest, most savoury 
and nourishing food is a soup composed of Scotch barley, 
pease, potatoes, cuttings of bread, vinegar, salt and water^— in 
certain proportions. The water and barley are first made to 
boil ; the pease are then added, and a gentle boiling is kept 
up for two liours, when the potatoes are put in, and the 
boiling continued another hour ; the matenak being stirred 
with a wooden spoon ; vine^r and salt are added ; and lastly, 
as U is served up, the cuttuigs of bread. Each portion of toe 
^oup, consisting of a pint and a quarter, be considers as a good 
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meal fera grown person. The foUowia^ wtie the pM>pOrtioii» 
(^ingredieiits of a dinner for 1900 people : 



Pearl Barley ttTO 

Pease , W 10 

Poutoet «S0 4 

Cuttings of Bread 69 10 

Salt - 19 tS 

Vinegar (very weak, and only equal to 8ft. of good) • 46 IS 

Water .•...? 083 15 

1466 10 

I'his proportion will give for the mess of each individual, 
Barley, Pease and Bread .... about 3 os. 
Potatoes . about 3 

Total solids 6 

Water, &c 14 

The eost not Ijd. for each portion • • . . SO 

This onlj shows what may be done, and npM how small a 
quantity of food human life may be topported ; but the basis 
of the soim being established, it is rery easy to enridi and 
make it palatable at a small expense. 

In the soup distributed by &e Soup Sociefy of Spitalfidds^ 
eiery quart contains 

OS. 

Beef . ; 4-40 

Scotch Barley * . S*80 

Split Pease 1*63 

Onions ; . *S0 

Pepper -Ot 

Salt *3S 

Water • 17*93 

tb9 0*00 

This is much richer than many poor persons poaU afbld to 
make it ; but instead of the meat they m^ht ptoaiie some bona 
of the butchers : these being well VoAai, (which is allrays fi 
great consequence) and troroaghly boiled with the bajfey, 
pease, &c. would improve the mess exceedingly.— Few pecph 
aie awaie how much nutritive matter may be thus esctractcd mm 
bones, even from those of roasled meat, which should never ba 
thrown away ; an ox cheek or asbeep^ head mieht, with propet 
managi^ment, yield much comfort and nourisnmeBt to a poer 
fiMnUy, if the desb, dK^. were cut ei^ and slewed iridi pQlal^ 
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and tbe bones of the head broken and botied in the 8oup for ft 
future day. Salt pork or bacon makes an exodlent addition to 
soup ; and savoury herbs, such as th^me, sayor^^and parsley^ 
should never be omitted. If bread is used, it is of more con- 
8e<]uence than would be at first imagined to have it previously 
ftied in a little lard, and only put into the soujp just before it is 
eaten. Tbe following proportions will serve for a dinner for a 
large famOy, especiauy if accompanied with potatoes: 

lb. OS. 

Scotch Barley ...... 1 

Split Pease 8 

Onions 1| 

Salt % 

Water 5 quarts 

Pepper and Sweet Herbs. 

The bailey should be steeped in the water some hours befi»9* 
hand, and the pease put in when the water boils ; meat or 
bones, as the parties may be able to obtain it : a small quaiH 
tity of red herring or grated cheese is a very agreeable addi< 
iion in the absence of meat. 

A cheap and excellent dish is made by mixing cold boiled 
cabbage, chopped fine, with a small quantity of cold boiM 
beef, and slices of cold-hasty pudding ; all of which are to bs 
fried t(^ther in lard. 

The Killowing dishes, though not so cheap as some of the 
pteoeding, are very oecononiical ; and where they can be 
aArnkd, will produce an agreeable variety. 

wo. I. 

Half a pound of beef, mutton, or pork, cut small, half a pint 
of pease, four sliced turnips, six potatoes pared and cut very 
$mall, two onions, seven pints of water : tiiese ingredients ai? 
to be boiled gently for two houn and a half; a quarter of a 
pound of oatmeal or barley meal must then be added to thicken 
it» ajid ibe boiling continued for a quarter or half an hour 
mg^n Pepper and salt, thyme, savory, or other sweet hcrbp 
•bould be added towards the Itek, as much q£ their fiavaur is 
lost by long boiling. 

vo. If. 

|9hm of beef bones broken, barley, onions, and potatoes, one 
ponnd each ; six pounds of cabbage, carrots, and tumipsi 
pepper, salt, &c. ; water twdve quarts ; ti^ bones and baney 
$hodd first be boiled Ibr two hours; then add tfaecaMMge, ftCt; 
andc^ntiDuetiie boiUiig nntfl they are siAciently done. 
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NO. in. 

A shin of beef, six quarts of water, a pint of split pease, one 
I^k, four or five sliced turnips, baked in an earthen pan* 

NO. iv. 

Two pounds of salt beef or pork cut in small pieces, twelve 
pints of water ; boil slowly for three quarters of an hour, then 
add carrots, parsnips, turnips cut small, or a few potatoes 
sliced, and a cabba^ ; thicken with one pound of oatmeal, 
and continue the bouin^ from half an hour to an hour loru^er, 
according to the kind oi vegetable us^ ; season with allspice, 
pepper, salt, &c. 

It would be a very considerable point gained, if the poor 
eould be convinced that the money they lay out in tea mi^t, 
as is certainly the fact, be made to contribute much more 
essentiall V to their comfort. Coffee of the best kind is now very 
reasonable, and, instead of injuring the constitution, is really 
nourishing. The method of making it, and some of its gooa 
qualities not generally knowii, we shall insert from a small 
Tract lately publishM by the Society for Bettering the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. ^ 

TO MAKE COFFEE. 

One ounce of coffee ground fine to one pint of water, pat 
sug^r to it after it is boiled or made ; it may be made at any 
time and set by, and warmed again for ute ; put the coflce in 
first, pour the boiling water upon it ; then put it on the fire 
and bqil it a minute or two ; pour out a cup-full and return it 
into the pot again two or three times to mix the whole well to- 
gether ; let it stand a few minutes for the grounds to settle, then 
pour it out for use. Or, take a mug, put a fimnd into it^ and 
a fine sieve or piece of clean linen over the fimnd j put the cof- 
fee in the sieve or linen and pour boiling water over it, whicli 
will wash all the goodness of the coffee through, and the liauor 
trill be clean in the mug for use : another cup-full of bpuing 
water may be poured through the cofiee grounds to get any 
thinff from them that might remain. 

N.B. As aproof of the ad vantages of using coffee in certain 
situations, we add two facts supplied by a gentleman of North 
America, and which came within his own personal knowledges 
His account is as follows : 

^< In March and the early part of April J 806, on a passage 
from the West Indies to the northern pait of the suited 
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States, 'wc were exposed to a series of gales cf wind, and squalls 
of rain, hail, and sleet, for eighteen successive days, in wtiich, 
from the short number of hands and the state of the vessel^ 
constant and severe exertion was required, without a drv thread 
or four hours uninterrupted sleep tor the whole period : while 
we were short of provisions, and those we had so bad in qua- 
lity as only to be tasted to avoid starving, the strength and 
spirits of the whole crew were preserved by strong hot cofibe, 
served three times a day, and not limited as to quantity, and 
sometimes an additional quantity during the night. 

" As to the effect of coffee in severe cold, I can only state, 
that having passed the greater part of foiirteen winters in the 
4i8trict of Maine, where the cold is very severe, and where a 
person who is much engaged in any active pursuit must fre- 
quently in the course of every winter be exposed to very 
piercing frost, all prudent people abstain from the use of any 
ardent spirits, and make gxcai use of cofiee. It is a eeneral 
custom in travelling (which is almost always in open sledges) 
to have coffee as a Beverage at dinner, in lieu of any other ; and 
the effect I have always heard attributed to it, and which it 
certainly has on myself, is to produce a general fflow over the 
whole surface of the body, which lasts for a considerable time ; 
while the effect of spirituous liquors under the same tempera- 
ture only produces heat in the mouth, throat, and stomachy 
and renders the effect of the cold much more sensible on the 
extremities. That this is the effect of spirituous liquors, too 
many fatal instances can be adduced ; atid though perhaps 
needless, I will mention one in which I was concerned^ and a 
witness. Twenty -five persons volunteered their services in the 
province of Maine, to cut a vessel out of the ice in an exceed- 
ingly severe winter night. At day- light, nine only were able to 
persevere in the attempt, and on inquiry it appeared that none 
of those had tasted spirits, all the rest had in a greater or less 
dc^rise made use of them ; and had there u6t bmi inhabited 
•buildings near where they were employed, several must have 
perished : those who had abstained from spirits took a break- 
fast of hot strong coffee, and with that mecal only completed a 
severe exertion of twenty-four hours, wet the whole time, and 
exposed to an extreme degree of cold." 

The advantages to be derived by the poor from the adop- 
.tion of the plans here proposed, as well as the savins^ that 
might be effected in bread -corn, are, we trust, sufficiently ob- 
vious > t)ut it unfortunately happens, that they who from cir- 
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tmarnkmctB tiand most in seed of maDBgemenl and ( 
»eiooofientliegi«ftlc8titnuigmioit : this is parttcalailjr t 
case ia manafiiciiiriiir towns ; where the femaka bting e 
ployed fixun their cfaUdbood in some branch of trade, aie Idt 
defrforably ignorant of dooiestic concema : the poor have aba 
piejudiccs which it is difficult to remove, bot which, however, 
ca^perience has shown not to be insurm o nnfaMe ; and if i^ 
mectaUe persons, who h&ve the leisure for it, woaid liadt 
them itt tfanr hottsesorapartaaents,aod give them a little ia* 
struction, the good that might be done would be incalculable : 
if jonng feaifues, for example, in the middling and h^her 
ranks, would take the trouble to have some of the cheap diafaci 
amide, present them to the poor ia the first instance, mmd^ 
when thej had excited a xelish for such things, give the nttoea* 
^nry instmcttons in the method of preparing them, thej might 
be the happy means of ^raduaUj^ producmg a great chaaaa 
'^finr the better iathe habits and ciicumstanoes of this valuaMe 
olass : it k also very desinUe to enable the poor to ^aocmtit 
airaple cooking uleasib; some excellent hints for which ait 
jgivea in the Sd volume 6£ Rumford's Essays ; but to this- 
•aobject, as wdl as to the cseonomy of fiid, we puipaae ta 
aolficit the attention of our leaden ia a futuie number. 



On the Vke ofDeiracium. 



Koft ego ttofdad distrioari earmine quenqaun. 

Ovid. Trut. ii. SOS. 

i*fa>^ 

To the cowardly assassin who would stab in tlie dai1c^*4o 
Inm whose <>l]yect and end is pure mischirf, we have miihiiig 
4o say ; expostulatioa with such would be like preac^iiigr lo 
the *^ deaf adder :" but we wi^ to put those upon their gwaid 
a^inst the evil in qoestion, who wonid be di^B^mled WiA 
their own conduct if they i;aw it in its true point of view\. 
Detraction is the natural infirmity of little minds, whose envy 
is excited by the contemfdatioa of talents supaAor to their own, 
t>r of virtues which titey will not take the pains to imitate t— 
but those who SeA -mortrfled by a oenscioasness of infefiort^ 
«f tdent, should csflect that 4ione ipan aspim to a, i^feater 
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liononr fttim (he approbation of Him who dispefiMs his ^iA» 
in Boch ptoportioii as to him seems meet, and requires 
nolbiDf mote than a due application of what he has bestow^, 
whether it be more or less; The jojful sound of " Well doae>^ 
' good and fidthiul senrant," will as snrsly salute him who ban 
mithfnily occdpied one taknt^ as him who has been enabled to 
discharge his duty with ten. Minds devoid of true courage 
are also prone to detraclion, and even persons not destitute of 
benevolent feeliim are apt to Ml ii^tfaisvioe through inad- 
▼ertenoe: weincmd scmietimes seetoomuok ofacensorioua: 
^iri^ even in those whu p^in for being very rdigious. 

Tfaejr wbo^ havii^ heara any thing to the disadvantage of 
another, do not fed sufficient firmness io inve^gate the sub- 
ject, are bound, in honour and honesty, at least to abstain 
fiom giving eunency to what they have heard. We are all 
liaUe to slUe into the evil tbroufh inadvertence ; but it should 
ever be present to our minds, that the character of an indivi- 
dual is of more consequence to him than his property in 
nnmey or goods : 

'' Who steals my parse steals trash ; 'tis sometfakig, nothing; 
Twas mine, 'tis bis, and has been slave to thousands: 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which nought enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed r Sh akspearb. 

There are strict laws for the punishment of anv one who shall 
attempt to rob a man of (he smallest particle of this " trash :** 
— rHow great then must be the guilt of those who would de- 
liberately deprive him of what next to an approving conscience 
is his most valuable possession ! 

In none is this vice so detestable and monstrous as in persons 
who pretend to superior attainments in religion, — and for this 
plain reason, that it forms so strong a contrast with that 
charity and love, which is the very essence of their profession. 

The afl^ctions and sympathies of our nature, and the con- 
sciousness of the need of mutual support, are the bonds which 
connect mankind in society. The individuals of which it is 
composed are necessarily dependent on each other, and that 
not merely in a pecuniary pomt of view, but as regards those 
comforts and refined pleasures which abne render society de- 
siralrie. It becomes our interest then, as it assuredly is our duty, 
io study and promote the happiness of those with whom we are 
connected, and.that not only upon great occasions, which sel- 
dom oc<^ur, but patticularly in those daily and minute inci- 
dents which fi>rm the great bulk of our lives. A gloomy look 
and sullen filence^ where there are no obvious reascms for it, 
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strike a damp through the cheerful circle, and fhe indifidfi^ 
has onir the melancholy flatisfactioti of having made othcn 
uncomfortable as well as himself. Much indeed depmb upon 
the manner In which we conduct ourselves even in actions 
dtherwise indiflferent. The same words pronounced in diflerent 
tones shall produce opposite efiedts ; and alihoiigb a &wnii^ 
behaviour, inasmucli ss it leads to a suspicion of insinceritj, is 
disgusting, a rigid and aiKtt*re carriage b a great drawbaek 
from those whose virtue commands our esteem. £steem and 
love, however, are diffinrent things ; and the latter is onlj ae* 
cured by nnaf&cted genilenrss t>f manners, and a coosUBt 
attempt to direct all our words and actions to promote the com- 
fort and happiness of others. This is true politeness, aad 
nothing mhile than what Christianity requires. We ate com- 
manded to love our neighl)ourB as ourselves; and if we do 
this sincerely, we shall be very careful of throwing ont 
any insinuations which may tend to their prejudice* Periiaps 
nothing is more destructive to the peace and even the com* 
fortaUe existence of society than detraction. Hence, in the 
sacred writings, 'Whisperers and backbiters" are classed among 
the ^^ workers of iniquity ;'* and as their mischief is so insidious, 
they^ should be as carefully avoided as persons more openly 
wicked. •' Thou shalt not curse the deaf" was a la:w pio- 
roulgated from the highest authority ; and this law, so for 
from being abrogated, is strengthened and extended by the 
christian dispensation. The spirit of this iiijunctbn pronibifs 
an^ attack upon a person not in a situation to defend himsdf, 
as IS the case with those who are absent. Every attempt of ibb 
kind should put us upon our guard against the person who 
makes it. He who whispers in my ear things injurious to the 
character of one who has hitherto enjoyed a fair reputation, 
proclaims him&elf by that act a dangerous man, and should 
immediately be asked whether be had spoken to the party 
accused upon tlie subject, or had any objection to state from 
whom his information had been derived. If he had not done 
the one, and refused <he other, a man of integrity would feel it 
his duty to inform the person against whom the insinuation bad 
been levelled, of all the circumhtances, and obtain a full investi- 
gation of the business. Such conduct would wonderfuUv dimi- 
nish this species of vermin, and is strictly required by that 
precept of our holy religion, "Whatsoever ye would that ; 
should do to you, do ye ^ven so unto them." P. 
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Jv remarking upon the character and labours of this ereaX 
reformer, we have in several late Numbers endeavoured, from^ 
the materials wlikh Howard has afforded us, and from other 
ihinga >ifhich Irave come to light, to convey an idea of the 
l^at need of a chansie in the state of our prisons ; of the ex- 

SuisUe misery which is unnecessarilj endured in them ; of the 
tfignice which they shed upon the policy of a civilized couo* 
try. It is unhappily but a faint iaea which it is possible to 
convey in words, it is unhappily, too, not easy to rouse 
iBanluiid (and our self-lovinjc countrymen among the rest) to 
m very lively sense of the sufferings of others. Whatever pre- 
tensions may be set up to disinterested feelings, it is only tlie 
sttfieringH that come home to ourbclves, such sufl^rings as those 
to which we ourselves appear in some degree liable ; sufferings 
vliich, some how or other, make us think of our own chancy 
of misery ; it iij only these su&rlngs that are sure to excite a 
very livdy sympathy in our breasts. The greater part of 
those tvho are at ease in their dwellings ; for whom sufficient 
screens setm erected against the cold bbsts of adversity ; that 
is, the greater part of tho^ie who ^re in circumstances to exert 
themselves for the removal of the misery created and propa* - 
irated in British prisons, do not readily conceive themselves 
liable to any such miseries ; their imaginations do not easily 
convey them, as a chance from which they are by no means 
exempt, into the dr* ary dungeons of the prisoner, there to con- 
verse with lilth, with poisonous air, with hunger, with naked^ 
Bess, with freezing cold^ with sickness, -and with the king of 
terrors, without the hand of a fellow-creature to support the 
dying head, or the consoling accents of one sympathizing 
friend io chetr the sinking heart. Massy walls cover these 
lamentable scenes from tlie eyes of the body ; and our own 
apparent distance fiom them makes th(*m show diminutive 
io the eyes of the mind. If our neighbour is racked with 
the stone, or has lost a son, the hope and comfort of his age, 
we form a lively conceplion of his misery, because his case, or 
one analogous to it, may very possibly be our own. But tiie 
ooroplicatd wretchedness of the pennyless prisoner, as it is 
remote from our hphere, is faint to our imagination. It requires 
reflection to make us sensible of its magnitude and importance. 
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But the number of people who rejleci is small. It rK^ii^ 
public sttriij a mind accustomed to look beyond the indiyidiial 
to the species ; a mind which has cultivated within itself a lo?e 
for its kind; — it requires a mind of this sort, (of which we have 
as yet learned the art of breeding verj few,) to have a quick 
sensibility to the concealed and silent sufierings of the tenants 
of our dungeons. 

The circumstances which we shall produce to light in tlie 
present article, in which we shall (if possible) brini? what w^ 
have at present to saj on the subject to a close, will be coosi* 
derably miscellaneous. 

Besides the torments which the gross imperfections of our 
prison management produce in such abundance, Howard takes 
notice of the moral evils to which that management gives 
Occasion. He represents the prisons as grand seminaries, as 
public coUe^, as universities, for teaching in their highest 
perfection the highest and most atrocious species of wicked* 
ness.— If the nation has not been very successful in the con« 
trivance and formation of its seminaries for training its yonth to 
the hiffher attainments in literature and virtue, it has maoe ample 
amends in its institutions for training to the highest attainments 
in profligacy and crime. If our establishments of (he forme? 
sort have been truly represented as ^^ sanctuaries in which ez<* 
ploded systems and obsolete prejudices have found shelter and 
protection after they have been for a long time hunted out of 
every other comer of the world*;" the latter may be truly 
characterized as teaching vice in its newest and most aocom^ 
plished forms. If, in the literary universities, professorships 
are sinecures, in which the professors have enough to do in 
^nsuming in all manner of gentleman-like pleahures theii 
liberal revenues ; leaving the youth to be taught by any un-f 
derlings that may cast up— a drudgery far ben<'a(h tiie (ligni* 
taries who are so well paid for doing nothing ; the case is verj 
different indeed in the universities of crime, • There industry 
is not paralysed by misapplied reward. There the cultivation 
of the pupil and the interest of the master are not set at total 
variance. There exists no party system^ no corporation inter* 
est to which the progress of the human mind is apprehended 
to be adverse; a proi^ress in which, therefore, tue pupil is 
carefully to be "withheld from partaking. 80 far is this retard* 
ing and benighting policy from having any place in the col- 
leges for crime, that the mo^t efficient and impnivcti modes of 
delinquency are always taught with the greatest industry aiid 

• Adnni Smith, Wealth of Nations, book y. chap, 1. 
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Mill. If, EB bss been jusflr reiBarked, " w« very rarely find 
an eminent roan of letters wno is a prc^essor in a univ^sity V* 
viz. a university for literature and virtue ; on the other hand, 
the most accomplished proficients in the science and practice 
of crime are the professors, the active, not the sinecure profes* 
tots, in the universities of guilt. 

** The evils roetitioned hitherto," says Howard, " afiect 
the healtk and life of prisoners. I have now to complain of 
what is pernicious to their morals ; and that is, the confining^ 
all sorts of prisoners together : debtors and felons, men and 
women, the young beginner and the old offender ; and with all 
these, iu some count^, such as are guilty of misden^eanours 
only ; who should have been commuted to bridewell to bo 
corrected by diligence and labour ; but for want of food, and ^ 
the means of procuring it in those prisons, are in pity sent tO ' 
ttich county gaols b$ afford these o&nders prison allowance. 

" Few prisons separate men and women in the daytime. 
Ih some counties tne gaol is also the bridewell: in others^ 
ttiese prisons are contiguous, and the court-yard common. 
There the petty o^nder is committed for instruction to the 
most profligate. In some gaols you see (and who can see it 
without sorrow ?) boys of twive or fourteen ea^l^ listening to 
the stories told by practised and experienced criminals, of their 
adventures, successes, stratagems and escapes f •" 

The committee of the House of Commons on the laws rdat-* 
jng to penitentiary houses in 1811, asked Mr. Newman, the 
keeper of Newgate, '^ Quest. How are the prisoners dassed 
in these wards ? Ans, All the criminals are tcu^ther, whe- 
ther tried or untried, for whatever description of crimes they 
are committed. Quesi. Is there any discrimination with 
r^ard to their ages ? Afis. No. Quest. Have you in fact 
a number of very young persons frequently conunitted for 
trial ? jins. Yes, we have. Quest. Are children frequenflj 
committed to Newgate? Ans. Yes; there are several now 
under sentence, that are under thirteen, fourteen, and fifiena 
years of age. Quest. Are you, in fact, frequently obliged to 
put young persons, cwnmttedjbr trialj among thecriimnab? 

* Dr. Smith, ut supra; the remark being confined to the nniverntieti 
attached to rich and highly endowed churches ; by which he meant Roroaa 
catholic churches, and alons with them the Church of England, " An 
old college tutor," he adds, '^who is known and distinguished in Europe a« . 
an eminent man of letters, is as rarely to be fouiid ip England as in any 
ftoinap catholic country." 

t Howard on Pritoas, p. 8. 
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Am. Yes. Quest. 'WowXA a pemn going to the ptison t» 
See a prisoner, run the rihk ot' having his pocket picked I 
Am* There have been very bad robberies of that kind com- 
mitted lalelj. Quest. Cnn* you pa'vent the introdactioii of 
spirituous liquiirs? Am. iS'ot well; there is a great deml 
smugghd itito the gaol. Quest. Dues it ever happen that a 
prisoner is drunk \\\ consequence ? Am. We hare frequently 
seen thoni drunk. Queit. Are women, comtnitted to Newgath 
for crimes of all descriptions, placed together? Am. \c%. 

Suest. Have you frequently girb of a tender age oommitted 
ere ? Am. Vi*s, tks young as twelve andthirteen sometimes. 
Quest. Doc« it not frequently happen that the women coniincd 
oil the common siile hav6 young children with them I Am, 
y&iy it has happened several times. Quest. How are tliese 
women and children disposed of? Am. They are among the 
rekt. Quest. How old do vou allow them to brinflr their 
children with them ? Am. 1 shouhl not admit any that are 
not in arms.; but tliere have been sometimes as matiy a&lbrer^ 
chiklien to one woman^ because there has been no |)laoe to 
take them. Quest. Of w hat age ? Am. Giils and boys of 
ek-ven or twelve years of age*.'* 

Uptm these facts the committee report : ** Vour committee 
are strongly impressed with the mischiefs which must result 
from thus placing together oflendcrs, who differ widely from 
each other in varions other circumstances, as well as ia the 
nature of their sc*vcral oflences ; and from confounding alt 
distinction bct\reen persons convicted, and tho^e mIio aie only 
committed for trial.— ^It is highly unadviseabte, in the judge** 
inent of your committee, to expose young persons of twelve or 
thirteen years of age to the instructions of those who can 
initiate tbein in all tlie mysteries of fraud and vilkiny ; or to 
confine the ofii^nder, who has been betrayt^d in an unguarded 
irioment into the commissdon of a first crime, and who would 
perhaps glndly make his peace with himself,^ and retrieve, if 
itweie in his power, the loss of his character and friends, 
among 'those whose minds have been hardened, t^ a long 
course of guih, against shaine and remorse; and in whose 
company such ftrlings will be repressed in others by ridicule 
and contempt. But your committee deem it still more ob* 
jectionable, to introduce into the society of tire vilest criminals, 
persons whose guilt or innocence is yyi to l)^ ascertained, who, 
if they shall hereaficf appear upon their trials to have beeu 

• Appt i^dix |o I^cpurt, Tsgw 1,^ p. ^ 
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mideseryeiny suspected, must neveribeless rrtum intp the 
world d^raded ia (heir own estimation, as well as that of 
others, it Jiot really contaminated, by the companions with 
whom they have hem compelled (o as^bociate. The hardship 
of this promiscuous association is particularly striking in the 
case of the female prisoners, by many of whom confinement 
^raoni^ the most al^andoned of their sex must be felt more 
severely, both during its continuance and in its cons^uenccs, 
than the most rigorous punis'iment which the law could 
inflict*/* 

Only two seqiinaries, such as they are, have been provide 
for training the youth to the highest attainments in literature 
and virtue. Seminaries for training them to the highest at- 
tainrpepts in wickedness arc: spread all over the country* 

Mr. Howardxibscrves ; " The general prevalence and spread 
of wickedness in prisons, and abroad by the discharged pribon^ 
ers, will now be as easily accounted for as the propagation of 
disease. It is oflen said, ji prison pays no delis ; I am sure it may 
be added, tbata prison mends no morals* Sir John Fielding 
observes, that a criminal discharged-^generally by the next 
sessions after the exemtiwi of his comrades becomes the head 
of a gang of his own raising : — ^improved, no doubt, in skill 
by the company kept in gaol. And petty ofienders who ax% 
committed to bridewell for a year ox two, and spend tha^ 
time, not in hard labour, but in idleness and wicked company^, 
or are sent for that time to county gaols, generally erow 
desperate, and come out fitted for the pexpetrntion of any 
yillanv* — Half the robberies committed in and about liOndoii 
are planned in the prisons, b^ that dreadful assemblage of 
crimmals, ami the number ot people who visit tlicm. liow 
contrary this to the intention of our laws witii regard to petty 
offenders! which certainly is to correct and reform tliem. 
Instead of which, their, confinement doth notoriously promote 
and increase, the very vices it was designed to suppress* 
Multitudes of young creatures, committed for some trifling 
offence, are totally ruined there. I make no scruple to aflirro, 
that if it were the wish and aim of magbtrates to effect the 
destruction present and future of young delinquents, they 
could not devise a more effectual method, than. to confine 
them so long in our prisons, those seats antl seminaries (as thev 
have been vary properly called) of idleness and erory vicet. 



* Rtporty at loprsy ^. 7. f Howardi at sopra^ p. la 
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** Not tbc intention of our laws,'* says Howard. A law, 
being only a number of words^ cannot have any intention at 
aO. The intention b that of the lawgiver. Since then the 
laws actually produce the enormities here ascribed to them, 
why does not to^ lefrfalature altera them ? Whatever evil, dcmc 
bylaw, the legislator, knowing it, does not prevent, he may, 
he must, in accuracy of speech, be saia ta intend.^^As 
there, are canses for all things, there are causes, too, why the 
evils done by laws are so very slowhr prevented. 

Howard concludes this part of nis subject, by saying, 
<^ I beg leave to transcribe almost verbatim a few lines 
ftom a celebrated author. After representing the suflferings 
of prisoners, he goes on to this purpose: The misery jw/^ 
fered in gaols is not half their evil; they are filled unth 
every sort of corruption that poverty and wickedness am gene* 
rate; with all the shameless and profligate enormities that 
can be produced by the imtnidence of ignominy, theroQeofwant, 
and the malignity of despair. In a prison the check of the 
public eye is removed^ and the power of the law is spent* There 
are few fears, t/iere are no blushes. The lewd inflame the 
more modest ; the audacious harden the timid. Mvery one 
fortifies himself as he can against his own remaining sensibility; 
endeavouring to practise on others tine arts that are practised 
on himself; and to gain the applause of his worst associates by 
imitating their manners*.^' 

After pointing out the extent and enormity of the pbysrod 
and moral evils ; c^the misery which prevails, and the wick- 
edness which is taught and propagated in our prisons, Howard 
proceeds to point out various cu-cumstances wnich, in part at 
least, be regarded as causes of these d^Iorable effects* 

] . The nrst of the circumstances which he mentions, is that 
of garnish. To some persons it may be necessary to explain 
what is meant by such a term; It is a sum of moHey which 
the prisoners are allowed to exact of every unfortunate person 
who is added to their number. " A cruel custom," says Howard, 
^\ obtains in most of our gaols, which is that of the prisoners 
demanding of a new comer garnish, footing, or (as it is called 
in some London gaols) chummage. Pay or strip, are the 
fatal words. I say fatal^ for they are so to some ; who, 
having no money, are obliged to give up part of their scanty 
apparel ; and then, if they have no bedoing or straw* tt> sleep 
00, contract diseases, which I have known to prove ifioitaL— 

* Howard, ut supra, jr. Ut, 
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In m^ny gaols, to the garnish paid by the new comer, those 
who were there before make an addition ; and great part of 
tlie following night is often sp^t in riot and drunkenness. 
I'he gaoler or tapster (often the same person) finding his 
account in this practice, generally answers questions concerning 
ft with reluctance. — In a few places, this demand has been 
lately waved ; in two or three^ strictly prohibited by <he magi- 
strates*." Why it is not in all, is a Question to which no very 
good answer, it should seem, coula easily be rendered. If a 
reform of so easy a nature as this, and of a practice so purely 
and extensively mischievous, is not performecf, need we wonder 
at the neglect of the more laborious and ditficult reforms ? 

In Mr. Newman's examination before the committee on 
penitentiary laws in 181 1, he acknowledged the existence stilt 
of the practice of extorting garnish in Newgate. ^' Quest, H 
thai garnish settled or arbitrary ? Ans. On the felon? side it 
is arbitrary ; it is on the common side about eight shillings^ 
' Quest. Supposing a person to be unable to pay the eight 
shillings, what would be his situation? jins. He would be 
kept from the fire, and not be treated so well by the restt.'* 
Howard remarks, that in France, ^^ taking garnish, or footing, 
was strictly prohibited. If prisoners demand of a new 
comer any thmg of that sort, on whatever pretence; if, in 
order to obtain it, they distress him by hiding nis clothes, &c« 
they are shut up for a fortnight in a dark dungeon, and suffisr 
other punishment. They are obnoxious to the same chastise* 
ment for hiding one another's clothes, or being otherwise 
injurious J." 

2. Anmier of the causes which Howard enumerates of the 
abuses which disgrace our prison-management, is a very re- 
markable one. " Some gaob," he says> " are private property I 
In these, the keepers, protected by the proprietors, and not 
so subject as other gaolers to the control of magistrates, tire 
more apt to abuse their prisoners when a temptation ofiers. 
One oi these gaols, some years ago, was quite out ofrepair, 
and unsafe ; and the proprietor not choosing to repair it, the 
gaoler, to confine his prisoners, took a method that was really 
shocking. Some years before that, a prisoner in another of 
these gaob was tormented with thumb-screws. Hie grand jury 
took up the case, and remonstrated to th#prt>prietor ; hut in 
vain / I had the account from a worthy ftiend of mine who 
was upon that very jury ||." 

* Howard, ut supra, p. 13. f Report, at supra, App. p. 55. t Howaid, 
ut supra, p. lOr. || lb. p. t7. 
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14)18 AfiMrtter «f teal in|iert«aoe to know irho these i^« 
prietors are, Cbat ^< protect the keepets of tlieir prisoro in 
^busing thejr prisoners wfaen a temptation ofttrs." Two prisom 
aie speci&^ in ibe above passagCi as kaying beea the seam 
of great atfockiet, owuig to ihe miscoaiiuot of the pruprictois. 
fj^ &st of these, that in which the gaoler is said to hate 
taken a method &r fieouriog fais prisoiiefs, ^^ that was realijr 
booking/' we Me told hy « aute at the button of the page, 
ymn E\y gaol. Upon tvmu^ \o the account of this ga#t ki 
the same volume, we find that this gaol is the property oi the 
l^iskfip of £ly . The shocking practioe, adopted by the gaoler^ 
to seouDe tlie prfaoners, ivfaen the proprietor fefuied to repair 
the gaoli ^^ was," siqfs Howasd, ^' by chaining them down 
W their hacks upon a floor, across whk;h were several iroa 
bfu]^ S with an tro» coUar with spikes about their necks, and a 
beavy iron bar over their legs. An excdlmt magistrate, 
gbm^ dkHjfer, esq., prevented an account of the case, aceonw 
panied with a drawing, to the king, with which his m^festy 
was much affected, and gave immc^te orders for a prefer 
Iqcitiiry and redress*/' 

This seeoe <^ alirocity was not perpetrated in France, to 

Ektify tbe feveage of a Bonaparte, It was pefpetmled in 
gland^ to gratify the avarice of a bishop ! The Mrison was 
lebuiH) in €onse<jtuence of the ioterferenoe of tbe ain|; ; bat 
when Howsffd visited it six years aiierwiwnfe, abuse enough ie« 
mained* 

Craoler^ no salary : therefore left to extract his income out of 
the unhappy prisoners committed to his charge. He had a 
Keease lor s^mg beer to tbe prisoners. Garnish was extorted 
in this prison. JSo aUowanoe for the subsistence of prisoners, 
aither dttbtors or fi^ons. No chaplain ; no surgeon ; no ia- 
finnary ; no straw, via, far tiie wished prisowrs, wba bafft 
ao bedding, to Ue on. Table of fees, aad clauses against 
spirltAiQUs Uquors, not hang up according to the act of parlja- 
raentt ^ At my Is^ visit, says Uowanl^ ^^ the debtors aad 
Klons were tqgetber. One of the former was oooined fsr 
3i. did*, the cbaf;g»s 84. 5d. ; another, who had a wife aad 
five cbiklien, onj^ lor costs 44. 9d. and gnol fees &. ()«{, t 

The toeoiid of the prise«s, the prm)erty of individual^ 
specified, in (he above quoted passageolf Howard, aatbe scene 
of atrocious conduct toamids pHSonars, we are told, in Ube 
manner, by a note at the bottom of the poge> 4s the Durham 
jPioU In turning to the account, in tbe body of the woric, 

* Howard^ ut supra, p. S91. f lb. pfw S91> aSS, 
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we find tba4 this gsysi is the property of the bitlM^ ef Durbaiii^^ 
a fffioL in whiili a prisoaer h«l i)ceii toAneated wilh thiunb^ 
screws^ and tlie bishop remoost fated toby the grand jury ; 
iNit in vain I Tbi^gaa), when, visited by Howard in 1774., was 
not perhaps- the wprei ia the hingdo*, bat one of the wonsl. 

The gaoli^y no salary : had ar license lo sell in' the priaoli 
beef aad wiae. Gamiab : commonoside deUois aor court ; 
tKeir faee wards, the low go»ly two- damp unhealtby ncnOi 
10 feet four inches square. *^ Na srwpiai at moie than one 
of my visits, I learned," saj^s Uow«fd| ^^ that the dii^ 
ashes, &c« had lain theve naay montha. Feloils ha^ ■# 
CourU The men arc put at night into dungeons ; one 7 feet 
aquBie forthne prisoneis: another, the greai hole, \6ifoA 
by 12, has onfy. a. littte window. lai' tbia 1 saw six prisonen^ 
(ia 177$,) most of tkem ifanspofisy chained tolibe tioor. fo 
that situation they had been many wceks^.and werever}* sieUy« 
Their simw (what alone they had tolie on) oatbe sUmtflo^ 
almost warn to dust. The oommoa*>ttde debtor^ whom Lsaw 
eatiiig boiled biead and water, tokl me that tbifl was the onljf 
nourishment some had lived upon iir near a twdveraomtli; 
At several of mY visits them wese boys between thirteen a«kl 
fifteen years of age, confined with the most profligata and 
abandoned.— *-Thero Nfos a varanti pieee of ground adjacen^ 
of little use but for the gaolerV occasional lumber t it exltod^ 
to the river, and meaKtires about 22 yards bj 16« i ORCet and 
again advised the enclosing, tkis for a comri, as it mights be 
done with little expense, and it appears that formerly titere 
was a deor-wny into the prison : but when I was theie in Ja- 
nuary 1776\ I had. the mortificationi to hear that flie surgeeri^ 
wiha was uncle tu> the gaoler,, had obtained from tbebi3K>p^ 
in- October pn'cedin^) a. lease of it for twenty-one ymiM, al 
the rent of one shilling per annum*. ''--^Ai so much weve^ tUo 
heabb and comfort qt prisoners^ whd in this gaol had abffiM. 
Uitely no court, voluied' by the parties oortdenied with tM§ 
bistioo*s prison I 

We shall give one specimen more of these priisoHS, tfatf 
pcopevty ef< individuals. ^< Ghesterfidd gaol, for the hun<* 
drad> el Soarsdale, ia the property of the duke of Portland ; 
to. who«v or to his stewanl^ tlte guolcrpays ISis l^s. a yeaf; 
Only one raem. witb a cottar under it ; to which the«prisaiieM 
ooca^ioaally descend through a hole in the floors The oellai 
had not been cleaned for many months. The prison door had 
^ot' been opened for semral' weebs^ when L wal thcie tet, 
* Howard CD Fnsoas, p. 4ia-^8a 
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There were four prisoners, who told me they were almost 
starved : one of them said, with tears in his eyes, ^ he had 
not eaten a morsel that day ;' it was afternoon : their^^neasie, 
sickly countenances confirmed what they said, lley had 
borrowed a book of Dr. Mantoh's ; one of them was i^Mlinp 
it to the rest. Each of them had a wife ; and they bad in 
the whol^ thirteen children cast on their respective parishes. 
Two had their groats from the creditors ; and out of that fnt- 
tance they relieved the other two. No allowance ; no straw ; 
no firing ; i%ater a halfpenny for alx>ut three gallons, put in 
(as other things are) at the window. Gaoler, a baili6F, !!▼« 
distant. I found in this prison a strong bedstead, which had 
been compassionately »lefl by a poor prisoner, that it might be 
some relief to his unhappy successors*.*' — ^Here, it is to be 
obserred, the gaoler was not only left to extract his own 
revenue from the unhappy prisoners so much at his mercy ; 
but io extract out of them 18/. \2s. a year besides, which he 

Slid to the duke of Portland, or, what comes to the same 
ing, to the duke of Portland*s steward. The duke of Portland 
in this instance shared in the plunder of the starving dd>tors ! 
The poor prisoners found humanity in one another, thon^ 
thev round none from higher (juartcrs. Two of them, who 
bad a groat a day, shared it with two unhappy companions! 
Another left his liedstead, that some of his wr^hed successois 
might not sleep on the floor ! Virtue, exalted virtue, it* seems, 
may be met with in prisons, when it is not found andcr a 
mitre and a coronet ! 

3. We now come to an important subjects that of fees ; 
that which is really and truly the grand cause of all the abuses 
in our prisons, and indeed of t^ abpses in our practice of 
the law from the top io the bottom, f^ No prisoner," says 
Howard, ^^ should be subject to ant demand of pees. The 
gaoler should have a salary in lieu of them : and so should 
the turnkeys; their wages should not be included in the 
gaoler^s salary +.*' " Many young creatures, when thdr 
term is expied, are detained in prifipn ; others stript of a re- 
maining handkercliiet^ apron or petticoat. Such necessariei 
have 1 seen left with the keepers till they could bring thrir 
fees{". « At Devizes, in 1782, a weaver who had five chiK 
dien was4X>nfined for a debt of 10^. 2d. Besides the costs, ftc 
he was charged lOi. 6d. for bringing to prison^ though only 
seven miles distance §." 

Tbeie is no occasion to fill up our limited pages with ths 
» Howard, p. 320. f Ibid. p. 99. t I^id. p. 40. § Ibid. p. 377. 
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enumeration of instances under this head. The very mention 
of the circumstance, that a gaoler is allowed to extract a re* 
venue to himself, and in a great number of instances one also 
to his employer, out of his prisoners, sets at once before the 
mind of every intelligent person the image of an open flood- 
gate of abuses. 

In the first place, to make a prisoner pay fees for his im- 
prisonment ; to grind a wretch, who by supposition is always^ 
and by fact is for the most part, already peeled to the bone^ 
for the purpose of bringing out of him a lot of fees ;— -to make 
the unhappy creature who is sufiering the torment of hunger 
and nakedness, find money for the gaoler who confines him, 
presents an instance of the-most finished oppression which it 
IS possible for the imagination to conceive. Alas ! would the 
finding a sum of money sufficient to pay an adequate salaiy 
to all the keepers of all the prisons be so difficult a thing in this 
country, that we have hitherto permitted gaolers to be paid, 
by tearing the last morsel from the mouths, and the last rag 
from the backs, of the poorest and most destitute of our fi^Uow 
countrymen ! * Do the people of this country, indeed, pay so 
little in taxes, that out of the pittance, the driblet of a revenue, 
which they afibrd to government, the salaries of gaolers could 
not be spared ? By no conceivable way, perhaps, that the in- 
genuity and malignity of dcemons could devise, could the ex- 
traction of the same sum of money from the people produce 
so extraordinary an amount of suffering, as by the extraction 
of it from the wretchedness of prisoners ! 

Gaolers are officers of justice, public servants of the state ; 
their due remuneration is, therefore, part and portion of the 
public expenditure of the state. Instead of discharging it 
out of the public revenue, we pick out a certain number of 
individuals, upon whom we impose it ! And what individuals ? 
Not those who are the most able to pay; but those who, from 
the whole mass of the population, are conspicuously marked 
out and distinguished for the greatest inability to pay ; those 
on whose wretohed shoulders falling, the burthen is sure to 
c^:eate by far the greatest load of misery ! 

Seldom when 
The $teeUd gaoler is the friend of men I 

The favourite poet who pronounced this sentence, pronounced 
it of^ibc gaolers of his own country ; with whom alone bis ob- 
oerva^ion or his reading had brought him aoguainted. It is, 
bowevf^r, not neoeesanly nor naturaUv true of the ^der; 
except where, as in England^ he is left to extract bis mcom« 
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out of tbc wretfliiedn9i& of bi& iQma(€& la ihot case bis in- 
terest caiwot ^ pjcomotec) l»u( bf the productioiii of miseiy. 
Qe i& tberefoie obKgcd to »tcel lus lieart against it, aad eau 
^ufljr fail becoming tbe moustcr ti|atSbakes|^r has reiMreseoM 
him. More fiivoucaUy circumstanced, oeitiier oompeHed om 
' albwed io draw protit in any shape, or under aujc pietexl, 
from Ub prisoon^^ it i& aliogetber n^tMral thjat he sboidd be 
reaUy thetr friend ; that he should take an intercst vbl their 
comlitioa ; ^ould ha^ a pleasure in removii^g their pains, 
and adding ta their pU^a^uves. i a this more happy situation, 
he is acted Ufiuu b^ all thobe sympathies uucheckedy wbieh 
interest man, in the conditiun of his t^Uow^ifatttm. Aod to 
them is adiied the force oi several olhtr principles which 
usually impel men pretty strongly in the dirgctian ot immanity. 
The very sight of miseiFy ia painful ; aod> whra men are nol 
able to turn away from it, most lieqioently compels, evea 
those whoarQ not much distinguished for benevolent leelmg, t» 
da something for its x/^L Dependence, also, when lo a 
OTtoJiii degf«e complete^ sQastol^ve no room for oppositioo, 
or fear, isi usually a cause, and that a powerful one, ol syropa* 
thy and benevolence^ It is one among the causes which 
prompt to the bve even of one's childjFen. It is the cause of a 
great past of that conc^^rn which one leels in the weUare of one's 
servanta. Haw natural is^it for the superintendantof a chan^ 
liable institution, wheipe the dependence is so loose, to contract 
IV kind of patornal regard for the objects of the chaurit^ ! From 
all these causes, it would undoubtedly be highly naitural to 
expect a vciy strong concern for the wel&re ot tboir prisoners 
in. gaolers,, were their interest,, by tbeii; mode of paymeHly. 
nqt jdaced in direct opposition to theii duty ; bad they not 
ifresistible motivea appUed to them foe the opf^iession and 
etff^mciaiion ofttie wretches committed to their cha^*. 

The pa>m0nl> then, of gac^rst by iees,. produces twodor 
plorable etlccta. L. It oppresses the unhappy persons from 
whovi the fees are e^Uarted ; who, in gieiieral> of att the 
iDli?mjbers of the community, are the least able to bmur the 
burthen of maintaiuin? ^u>lers y and fhun whom it b the moel. 
cruel to extort it. 9. It corrupts the disposition of the gaoler ; 
it checks and counteract& all the pcopensiiies by ivhich he 
nould otherwise be led to consult the hap()iaiLss of his prisoners ;. 

^By tkeackiitrableplaiT ofprisoD-ni&nageineiit devised bj Mr. Bendiam, 
tht'imeresft oil tlu» g|pkris made tusocl^ lo- corrMpond with, aodtofor* 
tifjx fv«ry Qilifr laoUf^ wlv«h^ wni|U isvAihtia to consuit ths b«ahh aa|. 
c<wq/<^ Qt* tihf pri»op^ 
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and, by a prooess aloiost uresistilile, hwrdens aod bmtaliacB hk 
cliaracier. li proditCQS mischief, tbesefone, to ibe prisoneri 
io the raottt operative and mdical of all cQaccivMc ways. 

Where so great a degree of power is given to a maa over 
otberSf as is fiecessnrily given to the gaoler over the prisoner^ 
open but the smaSest ^let to extortion^ you give aim tke 

Jower of extending it without limit. Permit bim to dip his 
ands into the pockets of bis prisoners, ^sid there is no extent 
to whidi his depredations may not proceed. In such a sitaa- 
tton as this, ndKhing but the broadest and strongest lines of 
distinction are ever found to have any eSdCL li is in vaitt 
you pretend iojix the rate of fees. It is easy to give the ex« 
lortion a different name from that of fee. Make it a rule that 
a gaoler is never, in any instance, or on any pretext whatsoevcf^ 
to touch the money dfa prisoner, under ttie forfeiture of his 
place, and of the security which previous to admission he 
^bonkl he bound to give, and then, with any tolerable iiispeo* 
tie^ you may consider prisoners secure against extortion : oa 
any other terns you may be sure they are not. The following 
may be taken as a proof. ^' Loading prisoners with heavy 
ir<m6," says Howard, ^^ is another custom which I •caomit 
bit condemn. The practice must be mere tyranny, unless it 
proceed from avarioe ; which I rather suspect ; because countjr 
gaolers do sometimes grant dispensations, and indu^ theur 
prisoners, men as well as women, with wbat they cml ^ the 
choice of inms,' if they will pay for it*." 

Analogous io the extortion of fees, is another practice ful of 
abuse, pregnant with the most disgraocful and crying abomi- 
Rations. What we mean is, the power granted to ^;aolers of 
hiring out the apartments in the gaols ; of constituting thcra« 
selves a sort of landlords of the (Nrisons, and lotting lodgipgs in 
them ; admitting np persons into the best apartments witnoot 

Eying i€Nr theM sech a sum as the gac^r chooses to exact. 
i any humane and considerate person only reflect upon the 
strength of the motive thus given to gaoleis to make the com* 
moB apartmenfa, those for which no paymeut is given^ as bad 
as possible, tliat as many as possible of the prisoners may pur* 
ehase for themselves exemption from the torture or disease 
whicb they produoey by paying for the superior aGcemn(mda» 
tiona ! What v<4untary eroelty is thus inflicted upon the un- 
happy beings who are unable to pay ! On the other bandy 
^ihat extortipa may not easily be practised upon those who 
can. by my «ffort prociKre the. means of psLying for a better 
* Howard on Pnaons, p^ tS. 
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spartment ! A roan who really possesses property, condemned 
for any considerable period to a £^1^ will pay almost any 
thing for a wholesome and aspreeable, rather than be confinel 
in a pestilential and disgusting apartment. The plunder of 
the prisoner, in this instance, is really scarcely bounded by any 
thing but the desires' or the shame of the gaoler. In how 
many other cases does it happen, that to satisfy the extortion 
of the gaoler, a man not yet totally stript of his property parts 
with his last shilling ; or his family rrance themsaves to na- 
kedness and beggary, to save him from the horrors and poison 
of a dungeon !— it really does seem hardly possible to put any 
power info the hands of a gaoler more sure of being employed 
to the worst of purposes, than this. It is, in fact, the power 
of employing torture, and that to any amount, for the purpose 
of extortion and plunder. The torture, too, is of a descri^tioB 
peculiarly atrocious. It is not a torture inflicted on the indi- 
vidual alone against whom the extortion is intended : but in 
orde^ to get at nim, all those who are in the prison, and who 
are nmilMe to pay for the select apartments, must be tortured 
along with him. They, and alt who succeed them in similai 
circumstances, must be kept in a state of habitual torture, that 
the gader may get efiectually at the pockets (comparatively 
flie small number) of those who have any thing in them. We 
called it the power of inflicting torture^ for the purpose of 
J>tunder ; because this is its most conspicuous effect. Bnt it 
IS in reality the power of inflicting deaih ; that most miserable, 
perhaps, of all deaths, death slowly produced by the poison of 
nnwholeBomc apartments. 

It is unhappily the fact, that in many instances the gaoler 
has to iextort not only a sum sufficient for himself, but a sum 
abo, more or less, in some cases a large sum, for others. In« 
stead of being paid for keeping the prison, he pavs for his of* 
fice ; that is to say, out of the sums which he is allowed to ex- 
tort from the poverty and misery of prisoners, he pays a share, 
and that in aavance, to the person by whom he is appointed. 
The person by whom he is appbintea derives a profit, a pro- 
portional share, rising as the aggregate produce rises, from aD 
that by fees and extortion the gaoler can bring his prison to 
vield. The particulars of this curious part of Uie case are far 
from being perfectly or toleraMy known. They are particu- 
lars which of course parties will, in general, be desirous t4 
keeping from the light. All that we can do is to present sack 
notices as we have, and invite ^others t6 pursue the subject 

^^ Poultry Compter— Keeper, GhTi8tq;>her Hayes^ who pur* 
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chased of the Citv ibr life, Qnd has now soili his property to Henry* 
Wcht*."— « Wood^jtreet Comptep— The keeper pays to thd 
diamber of London SO/* a y^r tent ; be also pajrs window tax;)-*" 
In this latter cast) not only the Citv of London, but the £t« 
chequer, come in fur their shore in the money extorted from the 
prisoners.— t^^ Wbitecbapel. prison^Keeper pays rent 24Z. j 
and %viiidow tta, and all other taxw^-"— " Norwidi CasUe*- 
The gaoler paya the imder-aheriff 3lL 10s, per annum ^/'^^m 
^^ Norwich city and oottnty gaot-^Keeper pays the sberiffi 
40/, a yearji." — ^^ Glouc^ter city and county gaol— Keeper 
paid 14/. lis. a year to the shcrifit."— ^^Tcnrk city and 
•county gaol pays 10/. 10s. a year to the under-sheriffi *♦."--• 
" St. Peter's gaol (Jfork) the property of the Dcan^Kcdpet 
p»ys rent 4/. ft"---" Halifax prison, the property of the dafc* 
of Leeds^— Keeper pays the duke S4/. a year, and window tajt 
fi>r the gaol U* — ^' Chester castk^--Gaoler. Faithful Thomas^ 
lie hdd it of the. late itonstable, George Nossiter^ the king's 
patentee, to whom he then pakl 40/. a year." In a subsequent 
paiajpnapL it is added^ ^^ The present constable is Mr. l^erdi* 
nanoo Gillioi, a surgeon in Londcaw He obKges the gader to 
pay.rent 901. a year, and takes himsdf tJie salary of 18/. 5s*^ 
the gaoler paying the tax 21. 10s. thereon. I need hardly re* 
nark the impropriety of one receiving the salary, and another 
doing the duty §^." N. B. If this last be an imprbpriety, it is 
one extending to a notable length in the whole of our poUtical 
system.—" Maccksfiekl prison— Keeper pays rent 18/. (Hj"-* 
^^ Manfaalsea ; this prisofr is hdd under lease, at the yesalj 
•rent of lOlLW These instances have b#cn sdected, in d 

£jd measure at random, in merely turning over hastUy the 
ves of Howard's work ; and are to be considered as not 
among the smallest of the proofs of the little regard which bos 
been paid, in this country, to the principles which lie lU tht 
very loot of every tbingtbat is good or tderable in the manage* 
ment of prisons. 

We shall now turn to the great London prisons, in which 
the money collected is vast. lathe Khig's Bench, the keepti- is 
denominated the marshal. Howard styles him Thomas Thomas^ 
JSr^.; a person of so great dignity, that is, so aitiple a ievenu^ 
be IS ! According to the report of the finance committee of tba 
JEIouse of Commons in 1798, tbcamount of emolument va^eivcd 

• Howard on Prison?, p. 255. 
4 Ibid. t^. 
♦•Ibid. 409. 
$i Ibid. 438,489. 
VOL. II. 
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by this officer aod his subordinates, in the way of fees alonCi was 
2,940/. It is well known thai what is collected in the hhape of 
fees alono, in this prison, is but apart of what is extracted in 
whole. What proportbn it bears to the rest , is of course known to 
those only who have an interest in concealing it. It is gene* 
fally understood to bear hnt a small pro|M>rtion. It is wcU 
known that great sun^s are habitually extorted in tfiat most 
exceptionable of all ways, payment for the best apartments. 
Though tbece arc many general statements before tlie piibliit 
Bcspectin^ thb feature of King's Bench prison managements 
jet there are few distinct aiid authentic notices. Howard, 
whose account of this impoitant prison is vague and unsatis- 
fiictory, only says, of one part, ^^ a debtor who chose to be 
here, paid the marshal from eight to ten guineas for his whole 
time." Of another part he says, " the chambers were very 
convenient, and were let to a prisoner who paid a very high 
rent." It is understood, in a general way, by those best ac* 
quainted with the course of affairs in this prison, that the an- 
nual emoluments of the marshal are very great indoed, amount* 
in^ to many Jlhottsand pounds. Thb prison is what is called 
a jud^*s prison ; . and speaking particularly, the prison of the 
chief justice of the King's Bencu. The marshal is nominally 
appointed by the king; but really by the chief justice, at 
whose recommendation exclusively the appointment is made. 
It has never been understood, or supposed,, that the appoint- 
flaent was gratuitous. It has been for ages reckoned among the 
perquisites of the chief justice. What is the bargain made 
between him and the marshal ; for what share of the emolu<> 
inents the judge comes in, remains of course in general & secret 
What is natural, and what is probable, is, that whatever is 
over and above a reasonable or liberal pay to the marshal for 
the sort of service he ms to perform, should all take its coorv 
into the pocket of the judge. If so, the perquisite of the King's 
Bench prison must be no mean article in the great revenues of 
the chief justice. 

The Fket prison is attached to the Court of Common Pleas 
somewhat in the same way in which the King's Bench prison 
is attached to the Court of King's Bench. The appointment 
of the warden isconduded umler the chief justice of the Com- 
mon Beas, in somewhat the same way as that of the marshal of 
the King's 3ench prison under the chief justice of the Court 
of King's Bpnch. The annual emoluiuents, by fees alone, of 
the warden of this prison, including his subordinates, as re- 
ported by the committee referred to above, were 1,968/. lis. 6d. 
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The father foKdurnents of Ike warden, too, arc not supposed io 
lie no great as those of the marshal of the KiogV Bench : fof 
ooe thing) be has not nearly so large and fine a house, and so 
namy apartments to let ; to lot at a monopoly price ; and not 
inc.dy a monopoly price, but a famine price ; the famine price 
ef a city closely besieged, vrhcre a pcwoiid of ass's fleah may 
sell for iU weight in gold. The chief justice of the Comaicn 
Pleas, therefore, if he shar^ with the ivarden, derives not so 
T^y lai]ge,a revenue from the Fleet prison, as tiie chief justice 
of the Court of King's Bench from the King's Bench prison; 
But if we form only a conjecture of what may be added, even 
in tlie Fleet prison, to the two thousand pounds nearly \ihicli 
are exfjracted in the way of fei-s, we shall find, deducting ftota 
it what is a reasonable pay for agents and servants in the pa* 
son, a very liberal revenue in the way of onerplus, which majr 
l)Q Daid to the chief justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
. This last circumstance constitutes a most important feature 
in the delmeation of prison management. Dpubtlcss, if it be 
a lamentable part in our l^islative arrangements, that any 
perMa should be allowed to draw emolument from the exi^ 
ence of unnecessary torment and wretchedness in our ^ois, it 
is above nU other cases lamentable, if the two chief judges aite 
singled out and appointed io receive by far the two- most enor* 
IBOtts lots in the mass of thnt emolument 

£ven the patronage of such placea^ if tlie patronage of them 
were all, would constitiite no insignificant motive, whether 
Operating in a heneiioent or a mischievous direction. If, widi 
regard to a lot of money, tlie moi^t desirable thing to a inan is, 
tlmt he should beaiite to take it to himself, the next most dfe- 
sirabie thin^ is, that be should be able to give it to any body 
fiae whom he likes. In this latter case, it is sometimes not len 
valuable to him^ than if he could retain it himself ; t^ien it ia 
Qot a great deal less vaUiable*-rin proportion to the nearness of 
his connection with tlie .person on whom he has it in fats powec 
to bestow it. AX nH times patronage, as all the world acknow* 
ledges, is a valuable possehsion. Whatever increases it is a 
good ; inhatever dimintslies it is an evil : the good, not one of 
those goods which men are found the least eugrrly to pursue ; 
the evil, not one of thos^ evils which they ate found the least 
ei^rly to shim. The amount of a man's patronage is in fact 
fsteeroed, and with justice esteemed, one of the mostdisttn** 
gttishing and important circumstances in his condition. Let 
V9 talbe the case then at Hkt very strongest ; let us suppose the 
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places qfihe marshi^l an4 wavden of these prisons to be pliooi 
lo wfaich, vith regard to tiie patrons, the benefit of patreni^et 
net of direct enioluroeiit, is altaobecl ; stilly the greater tbe quan« 
tity of moner ivliich the ptaces can be made to produce, tbe 
more vahiaUe tliey beQome, and that in a hig4i pr«qx)Vtioti, lo 
those patrons ; still t^o^ patrons hare an advantage fiHcym 
f¥Brj thing which increases that quantity ; still thej are snb^ 
ject to a loss in every thing which diminishes that quantily. 

No twoindividaals in the nation, nndoobtedly, have nearty 
so mn^h power to annihilate the evils of prison-management ; 
no c\^e& or combaoation of individuak, except tbe kgislatHre 
itself, ha^'e so much power to do good in this way as the two 
cdiief jud|;es. By the unhappy state of our kgislation on this 
important siibject, the interest of Ih^se two powerful ltinc<iona« 
vie&ls |:)lac<'d iu tbe very opposite divection. By every thing 
whidi is done to increase the number of prisoners in our gaols, 
bfy every thing whicb is done to increase the amount of fees, 
ta increase tbe amount of extractions pf all soirts, fh>m the 
ipmales of gaols ; they see an augmentation made to tbeif 
eiAolvments, or influence, and tbus nave a distinct and power-i 
ful temptation to exert themselves to proinoto it. By cvaiy 
ihhig wk^h is done to lessen the number of tbeprisonetsin ouir 
gaola; by every thing which is done to lessen the amount of 
fees, to lessen the amount of sums extracted, on whatsoever 
prefences, from the prisonets, they see a dimimitiali efl^toted 
•f their emoluments, or influence,* and tbms have a distinct 
aad poi^eritil temptation to exert themselves to prevent IjU 
One important example mdy be specified. Tbe graad class 
of prisoners, and by consequence the gvand source of tiM 
emoluments of gaols, are prisoners for debt. In tbe eyes, we 
had abnost said, of all disinterested men ; certainly in theeyca 
ef a great proportion of enlighicned men, the state of our laws 
lespeciing debtor and creditor is regarded as exceedingly bad^ 
as pr^nant with gveat and numerofifr evib. Among theso 
evils, tne enormous, tbe unpaialkled' extent to which we carry 
imprisonment for debt, is regarded as oqe of tlie most imfxiUtio 
and grievous. Among enRgbtened men, indeed, it seems to 
be agreed, that incara*ration for debt is bafdiy in any case 
a pvoptT remedy. 3ut under tbe unhapp;^ ciroinistences jvst 
How mentioned, who sees not that tbe two chief Judges hSavr 
a powerfiil interest and hence a powerfu] temptation, leading* 
Ihem io every iostajK^to oppose every attempt for iboimpmver 
ttent of (be stale of our hm in rogavd to d«^or and oeditorl 
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And ivbdBMs not the power wfatcb tbey possess to defiMt all 
f uchatltenij^ ? 

We are abundantly aware, and indeed we have a trembling 
sense, of the delicacj and danger of the task which the press 
^as to perform, when it comes to touch upon the afBiirs of 
judges; who esoercise over it so sermie a contcol, and who 
«ie not to be expected to be peculiarly forbearing when theif 
individual feelings are concerned. In the present instancs^ 
boJNtever, -we have tjbe oonsdaiion to know that we direct not 
66 much as t lie shadow ofan imputation against any individuad 
alive or dead. Chir censure is directed against the exbtence 
ofa peculiar circonistance, and if against any bddy^ against 
the legidature which perihits it to e:nst. What jac^e»liitv? 
jrield^, and what judfges have not yielded, to the temptation 
wbich the legislature permits to lie in their way^ we neither 
say nor kriow. But what we do know is> that ju^es aire 
men; and that roosi men do yidd to snch tsni^tioni^ 
Neither have we heard, or read, oc observed, that ju^fes ait 
a s^ of men peculiarly insensible to the action of a peeoniary 
interest ; we nave ratbtr heard^ and read, and observed^ mt 
they are a set of men dtitinguihhed for a pecuniary stomadii 
|x>th peculiarly keen and pc^iavly capaeioos. 

Howard takes notice of another set of fees which are pear 
duotive of great oppvessioA ta particular classes of prisooerisw 
These are fees to the clerks of asisize.-^-In the second of Ibt 
artlclk^s which we have written on this most ihipQitaiy; sulgacli 
"08 qfuoted the first and earliest of all the complaints of Howard^ 
tkstt he found ^ seme, wba by the iwvdict of juries Were db- 
elared net guthy i some, on whom the grand jui:y did not 
Am) Bueh an appearance of guilt as sub^cted them to tcial ; 
and somie whose pmsccntos did not apnear against them ;«^ 
af^er having been confined for moodis,. diagged back to gaol^ 
and todsed up again fitt th<^ should pay sundry fieea ta the 
gaoler, tlie clerk ^ assize," &c. ; We eadcavoufecl, in tihe 
iafticletia which wer have aUndod, to^convey a due sense 4^f the 
alvocfty of this case ; and tasavt repetition, we shall herebw 
tte reader to turn' back to the pasraoe, at p. ISft of tbfe ft£ 
number or 2d volume of this work . With the repfcaeidati^na af 
Howard, otbev unosnat causea conevrred ; and for the radical 
cure of this malady, a l^isb^ve remedy was^appUed. An 
fUSt was passed (14 Geo. iil.) empresdy oemmaadin^ that 
^ e€^tuU6d prisofters shall Im inmediaiBk sei at kKtge m ofm 
'€aw0" Howard, however^ complains nat ihtsaoliftapciidgr 
fd aside, disr^gnrdcd, and wl«te(k for th^ btuelit of the clerks 
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of assize : il^at, in direct caiitmdictioB to Hm words of ISm 
statute, acquitted prisoners are not immediately set at large in 
open cdurt, but are carried back to prismij and there cmffimed 
^ till they have paid the fees of the cUfrk of assixe. 

^^ Although ac<}uitted prisoners^" sb js Howaid, ^^ are, hj 
the late act in their favouf) cledred of gaolers' f^n ; they are 
•till subject to a similar demand made by clerks of attatas^ 
and clerks of the peace; and detaiat^d in prison several daya 
after their acquittal : At assize, titl the jndges ; at qttai4er« 
sessions, till the justices of peace laare the tcfwa ; ia order to 
obtain those fees, which the gentlemen say are not c-uioeUed 
by the act. And yet the. express words of itjaie, jicquiifed 

?)risoners shall be immediaUly set at large ia open cewrt. 
t is evident, then,' that aU fees of the commitment, in. re* 
qpect to the prisoner, are by this act totally abolbhed.*-^ 
Since the sam act, the clerks of assise in some oircaits 
liave started a new demand npon the gsxAtVj for the judge^s 
certificate of acquitment; vii. six shillinscs and eigbtpence 
for the first prisoner acquitted; and a shilling for eacli of 
the rest ; or two shillings for every one*.'- The unMuah- 
ing, the flagrant violation of law, the direct contravention, in 
£ivour of these gentlemen> of an express act of parliament, i$ 
•urely a' curious spectacle in a conntrv governed by law. 
Among tiie cases of oppi^^sion to which this lawless ac^ or 
father practice, habitual train of acts, eives occasion, Howard 
states the foibwing : ^^ James Ward received bis maiesty> 
pardon, on condition of his going to sea. Mr. Francis Watm, 
clerk of the assise, wrote in the letter whicb radosed the par* 
:doo, (which was dated August Sd, 1781,) < The seoMary of 
6tate*s fee is 1/. 7^. and my fee \l. 1 5. which jou will lake care 
to receive on the back of the pardon from the officer who let 
mves him.' As no officer would take him on eoiidition of 
paying this, toother wttii \9s. Ad. the gaoler's and m^kr* 
dierifi s fees^ I found the poor wiretch in May 178S lauguish* 
ing in prison on bis pound of bread a dity t." He hadthos 
been in prison for neariy a year on account of these fees : how 
much longer, and whether till the day of his death, we have 
po further information. 

The most curious and important part of the case still renaias 
to be told. These ck'rks cf . assize, in id hrise favour the act <X 
parliament isyiolated, donot extract mo9ey for theroaelvci 
alone. There arie others who diare with tliem m their gettings : 
fsal whose share rises or fall«» of couiae, with the amount oi 
t {^oward on Pri»on§, p. 16; f lb. p. 9ia 
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wtalit is permitted to the clerks of assize to accumulate. ^^ The 
clerks of assize," says Howard, '' give to the judges large suras 
for their places. One of the present gentlemen gave for his 
place a,500/.*" Whether "the emolument which arises to 
judges from this violation of the law, and the oppression 
which is its consequence, is the cause of tliat violation of the 
law, and that oppression, we certainly know not; and much 
more certainly are we far from the audacity of saying it is. 
That, however, it may ie, that it has a tendency to be, all the 
world sees ; and therefore nobody needs to affect ignorance 
Upofi the subject. 

** On many accounts," says Howard, '^ these placf^ oui^ht not 
to be bought of the judgest." This is a proposition vvJiicfi {*mtes8 
tho?e who derive the profit should prove an exception) nould| 
we should think, receive the cordial assent of evf*ry r^itionai 
being. Judges have, by the receipt of such a i iirticle of emoln- 
inent, an interest in the number of fees; that itj, an iatenst in 
the number of ofiimders who pay them: hence an interest ia 
the encouragement and propagation of crime ; an i:iterc?it in 
opposing every law and every practice whicli lias i\ tendency 
to ameliorate the moral frame of the people, As they have 
this interest,^ their conduct, as for as tlje raintls of judges may 
be supposed capable of being operated upon by mch an in- 
terest, IS of necessity guided by it. The oppn^sion whicli is 
the unavoidable effect of these fees, and ^hlch nnito^ itself 
with the general oppression wrought by the fa s uf incarcera- 
tion, is thus strongly connected with the gains of ju(lges; and 
whatever be the extent in which such gains are capable of 
operatii^ in an unfavourable direction upon the minds of such 
dignitaries, judges must be friends to that oppression^ and 
enemies to every thing which would put an end to it. — How 
unfortunate forjudges; how unfortunate for the country, that 
an error in legislation should place them in so unhappy a 
situation ! 

After saying that the places of clerks of assize should not be 
tottgA/ of judges, Howard says, " if they were only presen/ed, 
the fees might be much lower."— This undoubtedly would, 
as far as it went, be a good effect ; better a less than a more 
severe oppression. But the exaction of fees, for imprisonment, 
that is, for an unmerited calamity, from an acquitted, that is> 
ah innocent man, must in all cases be oppression, and therefore 

^ lb. p. 16. The fact appeared to Howard so important, that he repeats 
the very saiue words in his subsequent work on Lazarettos, p. S60. 
t Howard on Prisons, p. 10^ and on Lazarettos^ p. S50. 
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should never in ct^ degree take place. This, too, is exptessfjr 
declared by Howard to be his opinion. " Clerks of assize^ and' 
of the peace," he says very properly, *^ ought most certainly 
to have a consideration for their service to tlie .public : the 
thing I complain of iis what I am led to by my subject, that is. 
the demand that is made directly or indirectly upon acquittea 
prisoners*." The general rule holds in this as in other caies : 
no class of public functionaries ought to be maintained, in 
whole or in part, by a revenue screwed out of the calamity of 
prisoners. 

. In that part of his work in which Howard treats of the pri- 
sons of France, he says, " A prii»oner of rank, a very sensible 
in:in, (o whritn I was speaking concerning gaolers in J778, 
said, * 7%iy pay nothing to the crown^ and their revenue ii 
tiot^mall: at the Conciergcrie, it is about 13,000 livrcs ; at 
Fort-i' Erequey twenty thousand; at the Petit- Ckdtelei^ 
twelve thousand ; at UJlbaye^ \c\\ thousand. And all things 
considered/ hi* added, — ' prisoners have no just reason to com* 
plain of this class of men in France.' "—This is a striking proof 
of ^^haf we advanced above; that if the interest of gaolers is 
not J by the defect of the law, set in opposition to their duty, 
kind rarher than oppressive treatment is what it would be na« 
tunil lo expect from them towards their prisoners* Howard 
sign ificaridy adds; 

'* The nomination of a gaoler belongs to the magistrates,. 
When he has been nominated, he is proposed to the Procnreur 
General; and if, after a careful inquiry into his character, it 
appears that he has the reputation of a man of probity, he is 
£xed in the office, and takes an oath of fidelity. The office is 
Jreely given himj without any expense whatever; so that 

JLEEPEUS ARE NOT TEMPTED, BY PAVING FOR THEIR PLACES, 

10 OPPRESS THEIR PRISONERS. To removc all pretext for so 
doing, rents which thejr formerly paid to the crown are re- 
miiX&if and the leases given up +." 

We did hope to have been able to have brought these re- 
marks upon the labours and discoveries of Howard to a clofic 
in the present article. But the importance of the matter which 
has presented itself, has carried us to a greater length than wte 
originally foresaw, i^everal miscellaneous observatioiB, v^hich 
we are still anxious to present, remain ; and these, tbgether 
with an account of the operations of Mr. NielJ, the only lesA 
follower whom Howard can yet be said to have rai6^.U]^ ^wi^ 

* Howurd on Priaoas, p. 16(k f Ibid* . 
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sliatl probably present to our readers in the next nambeTi tt 
is not from want of a due sense of the importance of Mr. 
Nield's publications, that we have hitherto abstained from the 
mention of them. But our desire was to render more com- 
ition, than we fear is the case, a knowledge of what tioward 
saw and did, distinct by itself. The recent work of Nield 
\f\l\ now affi)rd Us materials of comparison between the period 
of Howard and the present f)eriod 2 will, in some d^ree, at 
least, enable us to see what improvements have taken place; 
and will impose upon u&the more agreeable task, of praising 
where pripse may be found to be due^ 

[To be coBtinned.] 

' ■■ ' ■ '^ > ' « 

. On the Means Jbr increasing Food. 

To the Eorroti of The PHiLANTHROPisrTi 

At a time like the present, when we are necessarily called 
upon to oeconomiie the fruits of the earth, ^ery plan which 
has a tendency to diminish the consumption and augment the 
quantity of provisions deserves to be thrown before all classes of 
the community ; especially when by its accomplishment ^^ aa 
addition is made to the comfiwrta and happiness of society .''I am 
therefore induced, through the medium of this useful work^ to 
offer some extracts from the 5th vol. of CJommunications to 
the Board of Agriculture, which, if carried into practice by in« 
dividuals, would be likely, in my apprehension, to produce 
salutary effects. ^^ As a country will support a much ffreatei^ 
population upon a vegetable diet than upon animal food, thai 
regimen should be promoted ; but as little can be done by au« 
thority in this w^y generally, I think it ought to be a regula- 
tion in all. congr^ted bodies maintained by charity or the 
public, that they Uve two days in everj^ week principally on 
soups, puddings, or preparations of milk, potatoes, and ve« 
getables, or with but a small allowance of ammalfood» With 
the same view, fisheries should have all due encouragement.**-* 
If the quantity of beverage from fruit could be increased, so as 
to lessen the consumption of malt liquor, it would increase the 
resources for human sustenance. To show the cxt^vafant ten- 
deAcv of barley for beverage, I shall just stale, il it 1 know in- 
dividuals who would easily consume annually tlie maltliqu<« 
inade from two acres of barky ; and that many individuals do 
actually CQiKUme between one and two acres. The annual 
VOL. u. S B 
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consumption of barley ground in beverage, has baea heibre 
stated at about a million and a half of acres : if this could be 
consklerjibly lessened by the introduction of boTorage from 
fruit, though it m\g\\i lessen the revenue, it would certainly 
increase the means of human subsistence. The production of 
fruit interferes but little with that of eitlier corn or graxs. 
I therefore eonsider the extension of the growth of this article, 
80 as to lessen that of barley, as a national (riiject" He then 
goes on to remark respecting cottagers having land. **That 
every labourer who marries, keeps house, and has a ferody, 
should have a garden, sufficient to supply potatoes am) other 
vegetables for such family,* every one 1 suppose will admit ; 
but many fi lends to humanity, aud the comforts of the poQCf 
have supposed that the addition of potatoe ground, to keep a 
hog, and grow some wheat, would greatly improve their si- 
tuation ; and that the addition of cow ground would further 
ameliorate their circumstances, and improve the condition d[ 
the labourer ; but the utility and expediency of this have bees 
controverted by others. 

^< Respecting this question, I am of opinion, that if a small 
Dortion of land in the hands of a labourer can be made equal* 
\y or more productive than in the bands of a fiinner, and 
that without dfiMriving society of any part of the industry of 
such labourer, his possessing it must add to the comfort and 
happiness of his fiimily, without injury to any one ; and con- 
sequently is an achiitionto the comfort and happiness of sooi* 
ety. An objection has been made, that, by having small cob« 
cerns of his own, he will be apt to loiter his time, and neelect 
At employtnctit of others, io his own loss, and that of tbe^ 
community. But if extra enconragement #f this kind wen 

K*ven, in emulaticm, only to the more steady and ind«Btrious la* 
lurer, this would iK)t happen, and his family might be bene* 
fited^ without the community receiving any injury. 
. ^' In the AnnaU of Agricnlture, No. *^^ is an acooMd, by 
the kite Sir Wra. Pulteiiey, of an oocupation by a Shropsbirs 
cottager, Richard Milward, who, with a wife and six cfail- 
dren^ occupicni o»)e acre ten perches of land, upon which, prBH 
cipally by the labour of his wifo, the man being employed 
elsewlicre, wspre raised annually 16 statute bushels of wheat, 
and 140 bu^eh of potatoes, ot 80K). to the^ bushel, over and 
above the sej^, and from w bicl> was supported and fatted a 
bog of dOOlbi. weight. In this casej the odd ten perches were 
cultivated for garden vc^tables^ and the actoin tHo divisions, 
«(heat«nd potatoes aHeniatd y, half an acre each \ the manurt 
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raised from the ho^, by rneaos of the \vheat straw> and po* 
tatoc haulm, hain^ su&cicni to support the crops 

The wheat was sowu by the woman upon the foIIowtB^ 

Slan : in autumn, when the potatoes were fit to take up, she 
ally in the morning marked out the work of one day upon 
the potatoe ^roun I ; from which she first cleared off the pota- 
toe tops and haulm : this served to htter the pig and mako 
manure: she then sowed tiiat spot with wheat, and proceeded 
to take up the potatoes : the seed wh'^at was properly covered 
by that operation, and the wheat crop suceeeded equa!iy well 
or better thus than in any other way« Ttiey ha I formerly had 
it sown by the neighbouring farmers, but, bcin^ freqiieittly dis« 
appointe^J^ had adopted this method, which had completely 
succeeded ; and as the |voper time of sowing whe:it agrees 
exactly with that of gettinir up potatoes, namely the month 
of October, or ttny time then about, the two op(»rati<ms are 
well combimed in one. |n this system an acre of land pro- 
duces annually 15 bushels of wheat of GOfts. each, con- 
sequently of bread 900fts. ; and potatoes 140 bushels, besides 
seed for next y«ar, atSOtts to the bushel, ll,200ibs. This 
produce of wheat is more than the average,* but may be ob- 
tained upon land wll managed and kept cUan fro(n weeds, 
"which in this case might be done by the wife and children. A 
clean crop of potatoes is one of the best preparations for wheat. 
A hog at one year old may grow to the weight of 3()01bs. 
and be supported to that weight from the above produce, and 
to spare. Suppore his average allowance the first three quarters 
of a year to be one peck of potatoes per day, besides refusi 
pf wash and gardp>i vegetabl s : 

Suppose 970 days at 20! hs. per day of potatoes, 54001 bs« 
90 days when fatting at 40lb«. per day^ 3QO0 

9000 

During the time of fatting, the potatoes should be boiled and 
mashed with the bran of the wheat reserve! tor that purpose^ 
and 2900tbs. weii^ht of the potatoes remain for the family use ; 
and from this instance some data may be collected for estimatii^ * 
the quantity of land necessary for supporting mankind by thq 
cultivation of wheat, potatoes, and hogs. If 9/KX)fts. weight 
of potatoes give SOOibs. weight of pork or bacon, then SOftst 
of potatoes will give lib. of pork or bacon; and an acre of 
potatoes of 2S0 bushels, more than the seed, SOlbs. to the 
puhhel^ which is aliout the usu^ crop under good maoage- 
inent, would produce, if wbdly applied to Uiat purpose, 
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7469is. cf pork or bacon, which is more than 2!bs. per day for 
a whole year, and a good supply for four persons. Al«>, il 
softs, of potatoes give Ifc. of pork, worth upon the average 
6d., then a bushel of 80fts. is worth Is. 4d. applied to this 
purpose. Also, further, an acre of potatoes will supply TSOflss, 
of pork or bacon, which is half a pound each per day for 
four persons for a year, and leave 500fcs. weight of potatoes to 
spare ; which, with vegetables from the garden, woiild be sufr 
ocient vegetable food for four persons through the year. 

The principal and heaviest labour in the above culture 
would be the digging for and setting the potatoes. If done by 
handwork, this upon the half acre would take a man a fort- 
night. All the other labour might be dope by the man at odd 
times, or by his wife and children. 



On Cruelty towards jfnimalSf 
To the Edftor of The Philanthropist. 



I would not enter on my list of friends 
(Thoui^h graced with polish'^ roonqers ^nd fine sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who ueerflessly sets foot upon a worm. cowr£R. 



1 HAVE bren often impressed with sorrow, on observing the 
pleasure which is derived by the English popuLice from cruel 
sports and diversions ; such are the baiting of bulls, bears, 
and badgers, the throwing at cocks, and the causing them 
to fight with each other; and may we not add, as by no 

gearjs the least unfeeling, the matching of horses against time? 
ut my attention has bwn especially excited by the following 
Eardgraph which appeared m Aris's Birmingham Gazette of 
epterabergd, 1811: 

" BuLL-BAiTiNG. — We trust the advocates for this bmtal 
pastime will relinquish their fovourite sport, when they hear of 
the dreadful catastrophe which lately took place at Chapd« 
wake in this town. A fine animal, having been tormenteafor 
some time, broke from his confinement, and in this irritated 
state arrived in Colesh ill-street, where he tossed and trampled 
upon every person within his reach. One child was kuled 
upon the spot, and several person? were so dreadfully maimed 
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tad hraisod, that verjr littk hopes are entertained of their re^ 
corery." 

Facts soch as these would come home, one should think, 
to the bosoms of those who participate in tliis practice. Should 
the mischief recoil upoil themselves, there mi^ht be some pro* 
spect of an amendment. From reason, and from philosophy^ 
I expect but little. Men of reason and philosophy (at least 
)>retenderB to both) can argue in defence of biuUbaiting, as 
the well known speech of a late senator, when the subject of 
its abolition was before parliament, may evince. He spoke 
Jx^fore a christian senate, and his speech appeared to outweigh 
Christianity. 

" There is no law to prevent bull-baiting," say the advo- 
cates for that pernicious practice. Human law there may be 
none : nor is there any for its encouragement. " Yes," say 
the bull-baiters, ^' there is a law, which enacts, that no bull 
shall be slanghtered that hath not been baited ; implying, at 
least, a necessity for bull-baiting." I have heard of such a 
law, but 1 know not where to fiud it. If it exists at all, it is 
a dead letter upon the statute-book. Laws have been enacted 
to prohibit the use of tobacco, and of hops in the brewing of 
beer. With regard to a bad law, the best thing that caa 
happen is, that it should be repealed; the next ^t, that it 
should fall into oblivion. 

There are laws of eternal obligation, which forbid all wan* 
ton cruelty. " Thou shalt not take the dam with tlie young :** 
^' Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother's milk :" " Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the com :" ^^ If 
thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his bur« 
den^ thou shalt surely help him :" These are all laws which 
the great Creator enacted, and they piooeed from that tender 
regard which He feeleth towards, what we proudly call, the 
inferior animals. ^' The merciful man is merciful to his beast :" 
" Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy :" and» 
" Not a sparrow is forgotten before Grod," were the observa* 
tions of him who was the pattern of meekness and merpy. 

Perhaps some will say, " Bulls cannot feel as we do : we 
.must not look upon them as christians." How do we know 
what a bull, or any other of the brute creation, can feel ? Our 
great poet hath said^ 

" E'en the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal suffering feels a pang as great 
As when a giabt dies." shakbspear. 

I heaid lately that a buQ which was bait^ at Cheadle ma« 
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nifested moit feelipj^, wliether df pain or of taidamess, than 
the whole herd or ichristian brutes^ his tormentors. A bril« 
do^ tfa3 ki lf>e9e at the generous aBimal, who, in the first 
emotions of his indignation, tosped the de^ and killed him. 
No sooner did the bidl befaokl the dog dead^ than he moaned 
pttifiiHyy and licked the dead bodj^ with his ton^oe. Another 
dog was let bose upon him ; but the ball lomained perfectlj 
passive, and no incentive could urge him to molest anoth^ 
dojar. 

That a famUiarify with the sufferings of the brute creation 
tends to harden the heart, and to blunt every finer feoliuff, is 
a truth confirmed bj the experience of everj day, and re- 
oo^ised by the English law, which has provided that no 
butcher shall serve upon a jury. So convinced am I that a 
fitmiliarity with the sufferings of the brute, and the pleasure 
whidi is procured to man oy the wanton infliction of pam 
upon animals, petrify the hearty and prepare it for evory 
act of cruelty, that not all the zeal, I believe^ of the Popes^ 
seconded as it was by the industry and eloquence of Ihe IXh 
minicans, would have induced the Spaniards or the IV>rtuguc9e 
to tolerate the Inquisitioni if they had not been previously 
habituated to bull-fights; nor would the Romans have so 
cruelly persecuted the primitive Christians^ if they bad not 
been accustomed to sports of blood in their amphitheatres. 

Yet did heathen l^islafors forbid enmity. The Phrygians 
decreed, that an ox which had trodden out the grain slmuld 
be exempt from slaughter. The Athenian judges banished a 
child who had plucked out the eyes of a living owl, and 
punished rigorously a ntan for flaying a boll alive ^. 

Cruelty produces its own punishment. No filial reverence, 
no parental aflection, no conjugal endearment, none of those 
tender feelings which constitute the ineffable felicity of honsc^ 
and home, exist for the cruel. They are banishi4 as surely 
iVom the palace of a prince, if he delights in horse-racing, 
oock'flghting) and the savage deeds of embruted pu?Uisls, 
as they arc from the cabin of a bull-baiting collier. To the 
parents, tlie wives, tlie brothers and the sisters, the sons and 
the daughters of such^^^the son, the husband, the Imitliep, 
asd the father, am a blank itt the creation ; possibly worse, 
objects of hatred and detestation. 

He who is cruel to insects, cruel to birds, and cruel to beasts, 
will conclude the climax of infamous obduracy by his cruelty 
towards maarktad. The Neros, the Domitians, and tlie Ca<> 
^ S^nhoBs de S^urio^ Ion), viii. Sfr. VH Sor h Jour de iUpos. 
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ligulas of antiquity rose by degrees to their nraturity of craelJy. 
The child had taken delight in impaling flies, and in spinning 
beetles ; the boy, in tormenting dogs, cats, and domestic ani- 
mals, before the measure of cruelty became complete in the 
man. We are the creatures of habit ; and a habit of tender* 
ness is^ I trust, more congenial to man than one of cruelty. 



The above letter has taken up a subject of real importance, 
and with that sort of feeling, which we could wish were far 
more general among our countrymen. The cruelty, however, 
which extends much further than that of the sports which 
our correspondent has so properly described, is the crueltpr 
exercised upon the labouring animals in the very acts of their 
utility ; a cruelty aflfecting so many more of these our fellow- 
tenants of the globe, and affecting them every day and almost 
every hour of their lives.— It may be affirmed, that the general 
behaviour of the English boor to the beasts under his direc- 
tion is not only not humane, but is savage and brutal to a 
degree that can hardly be surpassed, and we believe is in every 
other nation very seldom equalled. — ^This is a subject which 
we intend to take up in all its bearings, at some future period* 



Early Attempts of the Moravians to civilize the North Ame^ 
rican Indians. 

[Continued from pafc S14, Vol. I.] 

In this year, 1742, Cdunt Zinzendorf^ who made the con- 
version of the Heathen an object of his particular attention^ 
undertook three difierent journeys to visit the Indians. About 
the middle of August he met with a numerous embassy of 
Sachems or heads of the Six Nations returning from Phila- 
delphia. They were extremelv wild, and had on the same 
day shot one of their own people. Yet he had the courage to 
preach the Gospel Xo them (or to address them) ; and though 
ther appeared at first to reject what he had to say, yet a seem- 
inpv trifling incident did more ibr them than much argument 
might have done. The wife of one of the ambassadors liaving 
brought a child into the hut, it immediately ran to the count, 
and began to play- with hun ; which the father observing, he 
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saluted one of the missionaries whom he had seen before ; \rhicfr 
made so good an impression on the rest tliat they immediately 
held a council. After about half an hour^s consultation, the 
ambassadors of the Onondogo and Cajuge nations came to the 
count and addressed him as follows: ^'Brother, yon have 
mnde a long voyage over the seas to preach to the white people 
and to the Indians. You did not know that We were beie, 
and we know nothing of you. This proceeds from above. 
Come therefore tons, both you and your brethren, we bid 
you welcome ; and take this fattiom of wampon in confinnation 
of the truth of our words." Tbus a kind of covenant was 
iliade with the Six Nations ; and as their inf uence was very 
great, it was of material importance, as they might have con- 
siderably obstructed the progress of the Brethren. About this 
time the first settlement of liidian converts was established at 
Shekomeko ; and articles for their church government were 
drawn up. It was resolved that the four firstlings of the Indian 
Nations should be appointed assistants to the missionaries, 
they being evidently endowed with peculiar qualifications 
for the important work among their own nation ; apd six 
others were received into full community. ** Their sincerity, 
faith, and love aflbrded inexpressible joy to the Brethren; and 
it was remarkable with what esteem they were treated by the 
wildest savages." By the end of this year the increase of 
Indians at Shekomeko was considerable ; many being received 
into full community, and many others remaining as a sort of 
probationers. ^^ Their meetings were hdd with great solidity, 
and many wise admonitions were given. They were par- 
ticularly exhorted to be diligent at their work, that they 
might pay their debts and eat their own bread." It became 
necessary to use much caution and circumspection in this 
beginning (^ their labours ; many of the Indian tribes bearing 
much hatred towards the Europeans, and being much dreaded 
by them. Suspicions also might* easily have arisen in the 
minds of the christian magistrates, that the Brethren weie in 
secret league with the hostile Indians, their conduct difiering 
so much from that of other Kuropeans. 

In 1743, the inhabitants of \^ echqualnach and Pachgat- 
^och were very desirous that the missionaries should come and 
instruct them ; to which they paid attention ; and some of 
them went and resided among them most of the jear. The 
enmity of the white people was very great against (he mis- 
sionaries, and rewards v ere offered at I^hold to some of the 
Indians to Uil.them. X^t though they met with gi^ 
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opposition and very hard trials, they remained quicf, bless- 
ing them that cursed them, and earning their own bread 
chiefly by workini? for the Indi:ins, though the latter were not 
able to pay much for (heir labour. The kindness and affection 
pf the believing [ndiaris were very great, and every iUy proved 
their religious sincerity and continued industry. The Indian 
congregation at Shekomeko this year continued to increase in 
nuTibers ^nd in goodness, and were often visited by large par- 
ties of Indians, who paid great attention and respect to the be- 
lieving^ Indians. Some of the missionaries, besides visiting the 
above places, were engaged in the same service in the couqtrv 
about Albany, Shockary, an I Canatshockary or the North 
River; and at Freeholaa missionarv was invited " to come 
and reside with thbm, and instruct them in the knowledge of 
God ; for they had long wished to become like the people ia 
Shekomeko." But the white people made so much opposition 
to it, that after trying it for a time it was given up, though not 
fill a number of tne Indians became believers. 

The labours of the Brethren among the Heathen met with no 
material opposition till about March 1741: by their own ac- 
eonnt, *< the church (comparatively) had rest, and was edi- 
fied." Bnt suddenly a mo4 violent persecution arose, prioci* 
pally from the white people, who did every thing in their 

Jower to seduce the Indians from their connexion with the 
Irethren, by endeavouring to promote drunkenness and other 
crimes amongst them ; and succeeded in raising a clamour 
against the missionaries, as though they were concerned with 
tiie French against the English government. They were ha- 
rassed on all sides by their enemies, and suffi^red much on 
account of tlieir refusal to take an oath. After appearing at 
several courts, thou n^h they had many friends who were kindly 
disposed towards them, they were obliged to attend the go- 
vernor of New York, to whom they were represented ^* as 
disturbers of the public peace, deserving either imprisonment, 
whipping, or banishment:" and indeed they fonnd that the 
whole town wiis rais(*d against them. After being several 
times separately examined, on August 1 1, one of the mission- 
aries addressed the governor to tnls effect : ** We are subject 
to God and the magistrates, and would rather patiently suffer, 
than oppose them. But our cause is the cause of God, to 
whom the souls of all men belong. For his sake we live 
among the savages, to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ unto 
them. We neither desire to gain money, nor covet thciir land ; 
|ior shall we ev^ iidve these views. The Lord our Saviour has 
VOL. u. 3 F 
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hitherto supported us, and be ivill contuiue to support m : fur 
we are io his Lands^ aod place unlimited confiueiice in him, 
being assured that uothiog can befall us without his pennis* 
$ion. By him we have been taught to be faithful and obedient 
M> those whom he has appomted to rule over us, not from mo* 
tives of policy, but for conscience' sake. Hitherto we have led 
voder them a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and ho* 
nesty ; and we wish always tp do 90. But we are resolved to 
suffer every thing mther than to act contrary to our cbnviction. 
We therelbre humbly entreat your ejjcellency not to burthen 
our consciences by the exaction of an oath ; and to consider 
^t though we are poor people, and suffer contempt and every 
other affliction, yet we stand under tlie protection of God, yfhq 
is liord over the consciences of all men. We also pray roost 
earnestly, that we may be allowed to proceed unmolested in 
tihe bh^sscd work of the conversion of the Heathen, promising 
to show all due obedience and subordination to your excellency 
ppon every occasion, as we are in duty and conscience bouml 
to do." 

This truly christian and gentle remonstr^ce had so far th^ 
desired pffect, that on the 21st thejr bad leave to return honoe; 
^ad the sccirctary gave them a cerlificale of their acquittal, to 
secure them against any injury from the mob. But tnia lenity 
lasted but a short time, as in October their enemies succeeded 
in obtaining an act of assembly in New York, '^ that all su&pi* 
cious persons should take the oaths of allegiance ; and in caM 
of refusal, to be expelled the province. Another act passed, 
jpo6itiveI)r prohibiting the Brethren to instruct the Indians."— « 
Tbemissioaaries could only silently obej^ ; and thus leR off meet* 
ing the congregation : but the converted Indians continued to 
meet together, and the power and grace of God were made ma<* 
nifest among them in an extraordinary numner.— December 15, 
jUie sheriff and three justices of the peace arrived at Sheko« 
ni^ko, and in the name of the ffoyemor and council of New 
York prohibited aU meetings of the Brethren. And the mi* 
listers of Ihe congregation of the Brethren were expelled the 
country, under pretence of being in league with the French, 
and forbid, uncfcr a heavy pnalty^ ever more io appear 
among the Indiai^ without naving first taken the oaths oi 
allegiance. Their situation wus gr^Iy sympathized with by 
many of the neiglibouring people, justices and others ; one of 
them deckiring) '^ he wouKl rather suffer his right hand to be 
cut ofthan to treat the Brethren ais the act directed ; iot he waf 
^prQughlj^ convinced that the grace of God had by tbeif 
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means wrought miroctes in ihnt pluce." The missionaricjs 
Mere, however, recnlled by the dders in Bethlehem, the hegte- 
fling of 1745, that thej^ might not girt itirther occa£t6n finr sn- 
tfpicioo by continuing to reside at Shdiomeko. The grief Mt 
by them on leaving their belored congregation was past d^ 
scription ; but tliey patiently submitted to wait till God should 
reveal their innocence and dispel the raging storm* The poor 
Indians still continued to meet togethet in their usual order; 
and ooeusionalty one or more of the missionaries weie sent to 
visit and advise with them. They remained firm and steadfast^ 
Yet they sometimes came in large parties to Bethlehem, and 
occasionally remained tlicre for some wrecks. This proved a 
strength io them in their spiritual warfare, and a benefit to those 
who weife committed to their care. The missionaries who occa- 
slonalty visited the Brethren suflered much persecution, and 
i*€#e often even crudly treated; The bold, arid at this time 
unseasonable, repro(rfs which the Indian Brethren gave their 
adtksrsaries increased their enmity. For instance: A white 
man asked John ^Tschoop) ** whether the Brethren were 
Papists ?" John wished to know who the Papists were : and 
when he heard of the worship of images, he aiiswered, ^< that 
be gU])posed lltose people were more like Papisfs who wor- 
shipped their cows, horses, and plantations, as they had a)$<> 
done formerly. The white man replied, ^ But why are tbfe 
people sa enraged at the Brethren ? John answered : " Why 
did the j^ple crucify the Lord Jesus ? and throw Paul bound 
imo {>rison ?" Several of the missionaries were suspected df 
tiaiting with the Hilt Nations, and their vbij^i to and ffo io the 
Indian Brethren caused a suspicion that thejr were united t6 
the Fi^iksh interest ; they were consequently accused of trea- 
cherous views, and were unexpectedly arretted in Albany, 
hrought io New York, and confined in prison. Many kind 
and humane persons visited them in their confinement, an^ 
sent them provisions. The visit of a gentleman from New En- 
gland is worthy of notice. He beheld them witfi. great eai^ 
iiestnes^, and at last broke out in these words : " liiough you 
are unknown to me, yet 1 am fully convinced that the accuss* 
tiotts brought agauist vou are all lies ; and I believe you su^ 
fer this for Christ's sake. I am amazed at your resignation ; 
but indeed it cannot but be a blessed situation to be imprisoned 
for the name of Jesus Christ ; for all who love the LcSrd Je^rus 
must expect to be hated and persecuted.** 

Alter repeated ^xaminatk>i»,the Brethren being found inrtd* 
tent of every charge ^i^inst Uiem, they were at kagth AM- 
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missed, aad returned ta B^lehem, after seven wedis imprt* 
sonment. Yet amidst all these trials (he Brethren had greatly 
to rejoice that their labour had not been in vain. The Bfe- 
thren having made frequent visits to the Dcla\^are towns, inanj 
of that nation became converts, and in April the iin»t fruits of 
their labours were baptized^ as were seventl of the Mahakins 
before: the^ were helpful to each other,, both speaking a dia* 
kct of thesan^e language. 

Though there had been a mutual intercourse between Beth- 
lehem and ShekouKko, yet the suspension of the regular reii* 
gious duties of the missionaries was productive of some >Aeak- 
ness among tliem. Yet it is worthy of admiration, that *•' the 
discourses of the Indian assistauis were attended with a bleas* 
ingto the hearers, bcii^ dictated by hearts filled with* the 
love of Glirist, and wi experimental conviction of the tmlh of 
what they advanced. They were the language of the hearty 
and consequently wont to the heart/* One of the Delaware 
Indians, who had been converted, was of the royal tribe, and 
his relations were much exasperated at his uniting with the 
Brethren; when once being hard pressed by them, and charged 
with becoming a slave to the Brethren, he boldly answer^ 
^^ That he had been formerly a wicked man, and a lover -^rf" 
evil, as they all might well remember; but having beard that 
God was manilcst in the flesh, and had died for man, and 
woald deliver all those from their sins who believe in him ; 
he had wished to experience the truth of it, that he might no 
more be obliged to serve sin and the devil. And he had Ibund 
that by receiving this doctrine, so far from his becoming a 
slave, he had now obtained perfect freedom." 
. Nothing could be a more evident proof of the change 
wrought in tiie dis{ osition ot the U iicving Imiians, than their 
wish to have theii cliilciren educated at Bethlehem, that they 
might be preserved as n.uch as possible from seduction. The 
})ehevinff Indians had bein much persecuted by the white peo« 
j)le in the province of Kcvf York, who had used many en- 
deavours to break up the ir settlement at Shekoraeko ; and at 
!last tl ev succeeded in 1746, and some of them removed first 
io Bethlehim, where a small ^ettlen1ent was e^Udblishcd called 
Friedenshuelten, or Tents of Peace. Indeed tlie governor of 
PenithyKania, George Ibomas, being apprized of the perse- 
cutevl situation o( lie Christian Indians, had ordered that aJl 
who took nfuge in Pennsylvania should be protected in the 
.quiet pii.ctice of their religious profession. After a time it 
.i|as found tliat the setdeineut of Iriedenshuettcn coukl not be 
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•u|ip6H^ j9o near (o Bethlehem ; and therefore they purchased 
two hundred acres situated on the junction of the Mahony and 
Lecfaa rivers, about thirty miles from Bethlehem, anil the 
same from Wajomick, and establishtid a new settlement called 
Gbadenliudten, or Tents of Grace. '^ Wlien the news of 
this new settlement reached Shekomeko, and Pacbgatgocb^ 
many of the Indians in tliose places were ako induced to re* 
move to Gnadenhuetten, so that in a short time the latter place 
contaiaed more Christian Indians than the two former* Theic 
enemies, thouj<h resolved to expei them from Shekomeko, saw 
wilk regret that they all emigrated to Bethlehem ; and, to db* 
ter the remainder from following their brethren, raised a ma* 
licious report that the last party of emigrants had been mur- 
dered on the road. These false rumours were not ciedited ; 
and a number of Indian families, who were jubt then preparing 
fot the journey, set out without fear. Thus, one family at* 
tev the other departed in such cheerful reliance on Divine pro* 
lection and support, that those who saw and beard them ex« 
press their religious firmness were themselves instructed and 
edified. Those who remained behind at Shekomeko were ia 
a most precarious situation ; they lived in continual appre- 
hension and dread : — ancl sp partbl were they to this settle* 
ment, that it became at last a snare to those who remained 
bdiind ; their enemies continually tryinsc every bait and temp- 
tation in order to seduce* them from the happy state they once 
ei^yed as consistent Christians. And they prevailed with 
some of them. But by far the greater part were favoured to 
see the deception, and united with their brethren at Gnaden- 
huetten. Just about the time of thb settlei^ent becoming 
tranquillized, the small-pox raged with great violence at Beth- 
lehem, atid from thence it made its way to Gnadenhuetten, 
bv which eighteen of these truly pious Indians were cut off. 
The accoimt of their lives, and of their resignation to the Di- 
yine will, though truly interesting, is too long to be related 
here. The Brethren perceiving that, notwithstanding the rage 
of their enemies, God had blessed their labours in a very emi- 
nent degree, their desire to spread the Gospel among the Hea- 
then dady increased. With this view the Iroqupis, or Six 
Nations, were the principal objects of their consideration. 
\Tbe8e nations also knew well how to distinguish between the 
missionaries who came to them from motives of benevolence, 
nd other white people who had no object in view but trade. 
iy this time there were settlements (though some were small) 
f. Gnadenhuetten, Bethlehem, PatgatgQch) Wechquatpach» 
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ftnd a few yet at Sbekomcko, to whom tbe BreCfam bad ^nadt 
over the chapel, and what femainin^ properly there was kit; 
They then recommended them in prayer to the good Shcp* 
tnerd, that he would not saflfer them to stray, aor to be phicfc'* 
ed oat of his hands. Thos the 'ISrethren concluded their la* 
hours in Shekomeko with sorrowful hearts, yet praising Ood^ 
who had first caused the light of the Goepel to shine on tht 
Heathen in this place. Notwithstanding the war, and many 
other trouUes that surrounded them, some of the IndtaiB wot 
to much attached to the latter plaoe, that they cxNdd Mt m* 
solve to emigrate. The misery of the Christian Indians who 
had not left 8liekomeko daily increased by the continm^iod 
of the war, and by frequent messages requiring them to take 
up arms against the French. The confusion occasipaed by it 
in Sliekomeko and Pachgafgoch was great, and seofte of the 
deluded^Indians even pleaded tluit the Brethren had foiinddM 
them to join the militia. A white man had the assurance pulv 
licly to assert that the Bretiiren were in potsession of 9000 
stand of arms for tl*e use of the Indians who should joifi the 
French and make inroads into Pennsylvania ; whieboccasioAed 
government to ordfr the Brethren in Bethlehem to send a de- 
puty to Newtown, in Jersey, to be pubKcly examined. Heit 
their innocence was fully proved ; the abovementioned nnyi 
was confounded, and a heavy fine levied upon hUja; olber 
false accusers were also exposed. This ckcumstanoe coa^ 
vinced the Brethren, that great care and circumspection were 
required in propagating the Gospel among the Indian nations. 
About this period a missionary and his wife went to Sh<»» 
mokin, a town belcniging Xo the Iroquois, where they sli 
two months under many discouraging circumstances, bei 
frequently eye witnesses to the most horrid and diabolicBd al 
minations practised by these savages, more in this place tl 
in any other, and several times were in the greatest dangior 
being murdered by them during their drunken fits. Tt 
employed their time in assisting tl^ Indians in their plantatiot 
and Indian com bein^ their only food, they woe ^)etftoa 
ocmtented. After enduring many hardships here, and ^ \ 
Lonff Island, where the Indians were kind to them, tho^h 
much given to drunkenness, they returned to B^hlehef:* 
and, notwithstanding their mpotiy it was concluded to aestf •> 
missionary io Shoraokin. In consequence of which, the satnf 
missionary and his wife returned to Hhomokin in the sprir* 
of 1747. They took with them a blacksmi^ ; and in Ju- 
four Huxe of the Brethren went there^ The misaioa t0 I? 
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place was attended wiA many diflScuUies, on ?arious ac- 
counts; the unhealthiness of the situation was one. The 
house of the missionaries was frequently injured by vioieni^ 
storms of thunder and rain ; and sometimes the plantation^ 
were destroyed by hail. Earthquakes hhock their dwellings,' 
and filled them with apprehensions. But their principal dui« 
^r arose from the drunkenness and fury of the Indians ; as in 
toat state they threatened the lives of all who inter&red witk 
them. They were also often alarmed by parties of different 
nations^ then at war with the Catawas, passing to and fro with 
captives ; to whom they behaved with the greatest cruelty. 
But the confidence of the Brethren in God remained unshaken, 
and bis merciful hand supported them with faith and courage 
under the various trials thev bad to pass through. The mission 
to Long Island and Great Island failed. The missionaries were 
much afiected in observing these people addicted to every Hea« 
^enish vice, though tormented with famine and sickness ; which 
seemed a time to impress the love of our Lord and Saviour, 
whom they endeavoured to describe as ever ready to help aU 
those who bdieve in him. But they found few disposed to 
bear ; the Indians very naturally quoting the bad example 
of the Christians in the neighbourhood, as a sufficient cause 
finr rejecting this doctrine of the missionaries. Thus they re- 
turned in 1748 with sorrowful hearts from their labours; 
having several times been in dan^ of losing their lives by the 
t^rutaUty of the savages. 

[To be cootlnaed.] 



Travels in seme Farts iff North America in the Years 1804, 
1805, and 1806. Btf Robert Sutcliff. pp. 293. York 
printed 1811. Alexander, York; and Darton and Co., 
and W. Phillips, London. 

X 0E customs and manners of the inhabitants of difierent partt 
if the world cannot fail to interest those who are desirous of 
tudyxng human nature under all its varied cifcumstances : to 
'\e philanthropist, knowleds^e of this kind is of the greatest 
* portance, ana m^y render him material ajssistanee in (kvisii^ 
^executing jfkm (m tb^ wm£Nt and happuMB ef our 
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' Thfe value of information of this kind depends, liowcrcr, 
upon several cirpUmstances ; ais the veracity of the narrator; 
bis opportunities for observation; the extent of his talents; 
and tb« degree in which bis love of truth secures him from the 
Inas of prejudice or party : a traveller who possesses these qua- 
lifications, and faithtully reports what he sees, perforins a niart 
important service to the community. Facts are speakti^ 
tbinj^s ; and, while they ofli'n enable tis to discover the con- 
liecti on between cause and effect, teach ns the consequence of 
certain actions, and carry conviction to the mind in a manner 
Iiot to be effected by volumes of mere declamation. 

The author of the little work bi'forc us appears to hafe 
been an intelligent o!)server, and to have made reflectio:TS and 
observations upon what he saw in his travek, which, with pro- 
per allowance for tlie circumstances ynder -which they were 
published, will, we think, prove amusing and instructive. 

Being one of the Society of Friends, his remarks are oftaj 
made in a style peculiar tb that body of Christians : and many 
ef these remarks are more adapted to those of his own society, 
than to the public in general ; some of the incidents are eveo 
too trifling to interest any but the author's particidar friends ; 
and there appears al^^ an awkwardness in giving only the ini- 
tials of most of the names of tlie persons he meiitioiis in the 
work, which, hpwevcr, probably arose from the circumstance 
of it& being composed from the notes in his private jc % 
which it appears, from the following account of the 
were not originally intended for pulilipation. 

^^ The narative and observations now presented to the ' m 
were the fruits of a voyage undertaken solely with coran ^*' 
views. They were written without any expectation o • 
being copied^ and withput the remotest thought of publt 1 1 
But falling accidentally under the notice of (he editor,^ ' ' v 
pleased with perusing them, ai|d believed that, if prhiter . *x 
would also be agreeable to many others. He accpr .■ 
communicateil this idea to the writer, who, afler const \r: . 
the subject, consented to t he-proposal. e» 

'^ Whilst the author was in Americai he had freqnenr liH-r- 
tals of leisure, which the nature of his mercantile concern > n-i- 
dered unavoidable. Of some of these opportunities he I'v .- -1 
himiielf to visit his connexions and friends in various p. '^> A 
ike country, having also the view of gratifying his cu^v rv 
aiid enlarging the sj-here of hiaf information. Beinc: a ..' j * 
Obanrv«tion, of a strong- menK>ry^ and benevdent clispo^ <; 
and having formed an extensive acquaintance with resprs "«* 
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pexwmB ia America, by whotQ he was treated with kindness 
and attention, he seems to have Ijcen qiialiticd to render ai| 
account of his traviMs hoth pleasing and interesting. TI)e nar- 
ralive appears lo be judicious, and is given witli great siropU- 
cit V ; and the editor has not the Iciist doubt of its strict vera* 
city." 

Qur limits will not permit us to follow the author through 
till' ditiil^ofhis voyage apd subsequent travels. The justice of 
one remak, however, on a circumstance whicii took pall that 
his arrjvfil in America, has been fully confirmed by all that 
Jias happnrd since. 

Describing the manner in which they were brought-to hy a 
shot f:em a British frigate, in company with some other finn^ 
ed ve^x ^, he observes : 

" Their obj<H t was to watch two French frigates tlien lying 
in Ni^vi York, as the lieutenant of the Boston informed us; 
and <it the >ame time to es^amine all American ships, in ordef 
to dl>c«>ver if ihere were any of tht* subjects of Great Britain 
serving on bo.rd, with a view to imprcsji them. It appe^req 
to be an arduous and delicate situation in which the com** 
m'inder of thrsc ships was pliced. Having to fulfil the orders 
of his government on the one hand, and oeing in danger of 
^vin^ otiiciice to the Americans on the other, it seemed iitipos- 
sible for him to steer clear, nnk>s possessed of a vpry uncom* 
mon share of prndence and discretion." 

It is a melancholy reflection that America, almost the onit 
as\lum from the hoirors or the effect^ of that cruel war whicn 
bas so long de^olated Europe, should itself be in danger oj 
goiiig down in tbt* general vortex, and mingling its wreck witn 
Ihose of ancient establishroent^i Hitl^pr(o, freedom from re- 
strictions on account of religious opinions, and from heavy 
taxes, the p ice of labour and cheapness of provisions bad 
pointed out this country as a refuge for the poor and the op» 
pressed. The means adopted by emigrants not possessed of 
sufficient property to pay the expcn^ies of their voyage, afp 
thus stated: . 

" 1 noticed that the two female jservant^ (Gennans') em- 
ployed in the family, had both of them b^en lately hired from 
on board a vessel lying in the Delaware, and wnich had re? 
cently arrived from Amsterdam with seyeral hi^ndred Ger-^ 
roans, men, women, and children, of th^t description of peo- 

Ele called, in America, Re.lemptioners. These arc people in 
m circumstances, who, being desirous of settling in America, 
and not having ippfiey tp pay tljeir p>u>fa^9, agree wit^ tji| 
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American captains of vessels to be taken over on condition of 
hiring for a term of years, on their arrival in America^ to mas- 
ters who are willing to advance ten or twelve guineas, to be de- 
ducted out of their wages : and it not unfrequenlly happens, 
that they agree to serve two, three, or four years for meat and 
clothes only, on condition of their passage being paid. 

" I noticol many families, particularly in Pennsylvania, of 
great respectability, both in our society and amon^ others, 
who had themselves come over to this country as Reaemptioa* 
ers, or were the children of such ; and it is remarkable, that tiK 
German residents in this country have a character for greater 
industry and stability than those of any other nation.'* 

The following anecdote is so much to the credit of the par- 
ties, and the closing remark so liberal, that we shall transcribe it. 

^Mn conversation with a friend, of the name of R. W., he 
informed me, that in the early part of his life he was at the 
Havannah, where he had considerable business to transact ; 
but being ignorant of the Spanish lan^^uage, an Irish Roman 
Catholic priest kindly lent him his assistance on various occa* 
sions ^ and so efiectually, that the priest was the means of his 
acquiring a large propertv during a short stay tliere. At the 
time of parting with this friendly priest, he presented him with 
a purse of one thousand dollars as a small compensation for the 
assistance he had received ; but the truly Catholic priest de<- 




happen to meet a countryman of mine in need of assistance, 
you would do to him as 1 have done to you/ This ajSbrds 
one amongst many proofs, that the truly christian spirit is not 
confined to any profession of religion." 

We have been the more inclined to give tliis anecdote a 
place, from a full conviction that the ceremonies of religion 
nave proved most formidable barriers to the flow of christian 
charity, to the very essence of religion itsdf. It was well ob- 
served of Lord Lyttleton, that he who hates apother man for 
not being a Christian, Is himself not a Christian ; and with 
equal reason, he who professing himself a Christian persecutes 
|iis fellow professor, or indulges hard thoughts of him for not 
conforming to all the ceremonies which he deems essential, is 
not a Christian. A large proportion of mankind has been un* 
happily taught to look upon the observance of certain rites 
^ith as much reverence as if they were the only means of sal- 
vation : hence the persecutions which have disgraced the 
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pa|;e6 of history ; hence that narrow and bigoted spirit which 
too plainly distinl^uishes many in the present day, who would 
be tnought exclusively religious. The truth is, (hat religion 
consists not xnforms^ (which any hypocrite may assume,) but 
in a perfect subjection of the will of the creature to the will of 
tlie Creator, and an ardent endeavour to know and perform thb 
will in tlie best manner we are capable of with the assistance 
afforded us. The idea of the particular mode of worship must 
yary with the particular circumstances of education, habits^ 
&c. in which any given individual may happen to be placed ; 
but sincerity of heart is the only foundation upon which tirae 
religion can be built. 

In travelling through the soutliern states, the feelings of the 
author were frequently shocked by a near view of the horrors 
ot slavery, and its brutalising eS^U on the minds of slave- 
holders : the permission of such an order of things is the 
opprobrium ot America, and altogether inconsistent with the 
high profession she is making of her love of liberty ; it tar- 
i^ishes the glory which she has justly earned by her care to 
avoid ecclesiastical tyranny, and her adoption of an enlighten* 
ed system of criminal jurisprudence, which may serve as a 
model for the rest of the worla. We shall insert several obser- 
vations and anecdotes on this subject, from the work before us, 
with the painful reflection, however, that the same tragedies 
are acting, and the same e^cts produced, in our own colonies. 
The grand principle, that personal security and enjoyment of 
property are the right of every one, is maintained no where in 
more sounding terms than in England ; but if we look at our 
West Indian possessions, we shall be compelled to acknowledge 
(hat no wliere arc those rights more opetily and scornfully 
trampled upon. Why, may we be permitted io ask, should 
there be one law for the mother country, and another law for 
the colonies? — ^The circumstances of distant possessions may 
require particular regulations ; but these should all be in exact 
conformity with the spirit of those fundamental laws by which 
the mother country is governed : till this is the case, our 
colonies will remain a curse to us, and may ultimately prove 
a burden too heavy to be borne. , 

It is curious to observe the different impression made upon 
the mind by the very same action, under a little variety of 
circumstanci*. If the Romans had been reduced to slavery by 
the Carthaginians, and one of these slaves, in attemptiug to 
shake oft* the yoke, had been discovered, and had the firmness 
of mind to justify his attempt to the last^ and upbraid hit 
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enemies in tbe act of pulling liim to death ; how Would tfatf 
trumpet of the hisloriaii hnve sounded forth his praiste, alld 
proclaimed him a martyr in the sacred cause of liberty l-^-Lrt 
us se6 liow an acl of the very same kwd was considered and 
treated in Hie southern States of America, no longer ago thanr 
the year 1804. 

" In the afternoon I passed hy a field in which several poor slates haff 
lately been c&tcuttd, on ttie cl)a*r<;e of having an intention to rise against 
their masters. A lawyer who was present at their trials at Ricbinoad> 
informed ni^, t)mt on one of them being asked what he bad to say to the 
cotn't in his defence, he replied, in a manly tone of voice: * I have 
nothini; more to otfcr than what General Washington woufd have had to 
offer, dad he been taken by the British and put to triid by them. I have 
adventured my life in endeavouring to obtain the liberty of my cotmtry«Deo» 
and tim a wiliin^ sacrifice in their cause : and I beg» as a ffirovr^ that I 
may hff irhmediaeely led to execution. I know that you hate pre-determioed 
to shed my bMd, why then all this mockery of a trial?" 

What could a Roman have said more luider the same cir*' 
camstiinces ? 

The following quotations wiQ show the baneful cfiects aa- 
tarally produced hy a system of slavery : 

'^ A per?M)n not conversant with these things would be naturally led to 
tliink, tlmt where families have the opportunity of employing a number of 
slaves, e^'cry thing about ihtir houses, gardens, and plantations, would 
be kept in very nice order. However, the reverse of this is generally tb« 
case ; and I was sometimes ready to think that tlie more slaves there were 
employed about H house iind pliuitatioii, the more disorder appeared. I 
am persuaded, that in a weli-rcguluted family, with one or two hired 
servants^ much more neatness, order, and comfort may be preservecT, 
<han can be maintained by treble the number of slaves. I have been in 
fhmilies where several slaves were kept, which have scarcely afibrdcd the 
common necessaries of life. 1 have sat at table in families where two ivr 
three slaves have waited upon 41s, and yet there has not been a lodging* 
mora or accommodatiotis at night, equal to what many a labouring man in 
England is able to furnish ; and, to compare the accnmmodations of m 
slave-holder, in som^ of the Southern States, with what the meanest of the 
^nnsylvnnian farmers are accustomed to, would be still more unfavourable 
to theformer."— • 

"We came to Fredericksburg, and lodged at Fisher's Tavern. The next 
morning, 1 was waked early by the cries of a poor Negro, who was under- 
gping a severe correction previously to his i*oing to work. On taking » 
walk on the banks of the Rappahannock, the river on which this town is 
seated, Istepped into one of the large tobacco warehouses wlitch are built 
here for the reception and inspection of that plant before it is permitted 
to bf exported. Ou entering into conversation with an inspector, as be 
was employ^ in looking over a parcel of tobacco, he lamented the licern* 
tjousness which he remarked so generally prevailed in this town. He 
sdid, that in his remembrance the principal part oi the inhabitants were 
eiTitgrants from Scotland, and that it was considered so reproachful to the 
iHiite iDhahitants if they were found to have an illicit connectioD with 
their female slaves, that their oeighbours would skuii the coifipaiijr of 
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socfa^ as of persons with whom it was a reproach to be acquainted. Th« 
case was now so much nhered thnt, he believed, there were but a few 
tlave-bokicrs in the place who were free from guilt in this respect; and 
that it was now thoiit^Ut but little uf. Such were the brutality and hardness 
of heart which tnis evil produced, that many amonpt them paid no more 
reuard to sellniv their own children by their female slaves, or even their 
brothers and sisters in the same line, than they would do to tl;e disposal 
of a cow or a horse, or any other property in the brute creation. To so 
low a degree of degradation does the system of negro shivery sink tlid 
white iiihahitants who are unhappily engaged in it.'* • 

•* I left Baltimore, in company with T. M. of Sandy Springs. In the 
evening we reached George-Town, where he is employed, by the corpora- 
tion, to fill up the deep channel of the Patowmack, on the south side of 
Mason's Island, inoider to turu the stream of that river to the side next 
to George- lown, that the harbour may be deepened. Near Btadensburg 
we passed a Carolina slave-merchant with a company of slaves, men, 
women, and children ; who all stopped at the door of* the inn where we 
dined. Some of them appeared much dejected ; and, on my questioning 
them, they teld me they were taken from their relatives and friends by 
force. One of the females being known to a black man in the stage, he 
asked her how she came there, knowing her to be a free black. §the 
repiied, that some time since her husband had been taken from her, and 
carried into the Carolinas ; and that she had determined to follow him in 
his bondage. This appeared to be a remarkable proof of conjugal af- 
fection, and showed a high degree of sensibility: but, in thus folTowine 
her husband, there is great reason to fear, from the general conduct of 
these slave-merchants, Uiat she herself would be sold as a slave by this 
man ; who, under pretence of taking her to her husband, would pro- 
bably betray her." 

" I came to Richmond, through a country cultivated by black slaves ; 
Where', as a matter of course, poverty and wretchedness seem to abound* 
The didi'reot appearance of those states in which slaves are employed, 
when compared with Pennsylvania and the other states where slavery is not 
permitted, is truly astonishmg." 

" The number of black slaves kept in and near Alexandria is very great. 
On market days many come out ot the country with fruit, vegetables, &c. 
and some, even girls of 10 or 13 years of age, are seen walking the streets 
witl) baskets on their heads, without any clothing. Some, both men and 
women, are nearly without clothing; and what little is allowed to many of 
them is all in rags. Their common full dress is a coarse sacking or linsey 
woolsey shiit and trowsers for the men ; and, for the wonien, a long 
g^ment or a petticoat, and a short waistcoat of the same materials; both 
sexes go without shoes or stockings, and mostly without hats. I understood 
from a respectable person, that further to Che s<iuth he has seen, at the 
houses of what are called gentlemen, the young Mucks «^aiting at table, 
quite naked ; without discovering any appearance of shauiC citlicr in 
master or slave. 

** There is a very striking contrast between the appearance of thehorsei 
or teams in Penubylvania, and those in the southern States where slaves are 
Itept. In Pennsylvania we meet great numbers of wagons, drawn by four 
or more fine fat horses ; the carriages firm and weli made, and covered 
with stout, good linen, bleached almost white; and it is not uncommon to 
«ee ten or fifteen together, travelling, cheerfully along the road, the driver 
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riding oil one of the horses. Many of the«c come more than 300 mfles to 
t'hiladelphia, from the Ohio, Pittsburg, and other places; and I liar^ 
been told by a respectable friend, a native of Philadelphia, that more than 
a thousand covered carriages frequently come to Philadelphia markcL In- 
deed the appearance of tliein on market-days, In Market-street, which is two 
miles in length, and about 40 yards in width, is such as no stranger «i 
have a just conception of; to say uotliing of the adjoining streets, wbich 
are crowded with fanners' carts and wag^on5 frOm every quarter. 

" The appearance of things in the Slave States is quite the reverse of thif. 
Wo sometimes meet a ragj^ed black boy or girl driving a team consisting 
of a lean cow and a mule; sometimes a lean bull, or an ox, and a mole; 
»4nd I have seen a mule, a bull, and a cow, each miserable in its ap- 
pearance, composing one team, with a half- naked black slave or two, 
riding or driving, as occasion suited. The carriage or waggon', if it Amy 
be called such, appeared in as wretched^ condition as the team and its 
driver. Sometimes a couple of horses, mules, or cows, he. would l* 
dragging a hogshead of tobacco, with a pivot or axe! driven into eadh end 
of the hogshead, and something like a shaft attached, by which it was 
. drawn or rolled along the road. I have seen two oxen and two slaves 
pretty fully employed in getting along a single hogshead; and some of 
those come from a great distance inland " 

** In conversation with IL B. he related to me an affecting narrative of 
a black boy, who came under the observation of his brother J. R. and 
resided near his d^relling at Lewis-Town, in Delaware State. It happened 
that the master of tliis poor lad had missed a piece of leather, and be 
charged the bjy, who was his slave, with stealing it. The bo? denied the 
charge. However, as the ziia^^<^r ^"S unable to discover what was be 
come of the leather, and looked u|K>n tlie denial of the charge as a thing 
of course, he was very much irritated that he was unable to bring any 
proof against the lad. in order to extort confession, the master tied him 
up by the hands, a considerable height from the ground, and 6xed a heavy 
piece of wood (a fence rail) to his feet, in this situation he beat the poor 
boy in so unmerciful a manner, that he died under the torture thus cruelly 
inflicted by his brutal master. Scarcely had the poor little innocent 
breathed his last, under these torments^ before the master's son, smitteD 
with remorse on being the occasion of such dreadful cruelties, confcs&ed 
tliat it was himself who had stolen the leather for which the pom' little 
slave had just paid the forfeit of his life. However void of the leelings of 
humanity, it may well be supposed that this hard-hearted master was noc 
a little mortified at having wantonly put to death a valuable slave ; but^ 
such was the protection which that Stale afforded these oppressed feHow* 
creatures, that the master escaped punishment, as is commonly the case oa 
occasions of murder committed by the whites on their black staves.' * ' 

** E. \V. gave me an affectjng account of a black slave, residing near hit 
house, who is a pattern of integrity and industry. Such is the con6dence 
reposed in him by his master, that for many years past it has been bis 
practice to %Bnd this slave to Baltimore, with his waggon laden with varioos 
ki'mts of produce, the sale of which he intrusts to this black man; also 
the Care of receiving and bringing home the money; by which means if 
frequently happens that large sums of money pass through his hands* 
This service he has performed so much to the satisfaction of his BMStef, 
that he scarcely ever ventures to employ any other person for these 
purposes. ' 

'* Tliis faithful slave has a wife and a large family of children^ wha icaiie 
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fin a hot close hf bis master's house. He is allowed a small portion of time 
weekly to do something for himself and family ; and heitig frequently 
employed by the neighlK>urs to do little errands for them in Baltimore, be 
has, during many years of care, and frequently by hard labour when 
others were at rest^ scraped together about SOO/. lie lately made an 
offer of all this to bis master for tlie freedom of his family ; but his master 
absolutely refused to give him his liberty on any condition, alleging that 
he could not meet with another in whom he could so confii^^. 

" The poor man had greatly flattered himself with hopes, that con- 
sidering his time of life, being now about fifty years old, a much smaller sum 
%vould have procured his liberty; and it would indeed have purchased that 
of almost any other slave in the neighbourhood. On findnig his master 
inexorable, his disappointment and distress were extreme, and, in the 
anguish of his heart, he determined to leave his wife and children, and 
cake the first opportunity of quitting the country for ever. However, he 
concluded first to call on £. W. who had always been his friend and adviser, 
to inform him of his resolution. £. W. sympathized with iiiui in his 
piffliction, but did not let tliat suffice; for he went immediately to the 
master, and used every endeavour to prevail upon him to accept the money 
offered, and to grant the man and his family their freedom. lv\ order to 
induce the master's compliance, £. W. represented to him the exceedingly 
ungenerous return he was making to the poor man for his fidelity and 
industry ; as the only plea urged by his unfeeling master, for his' cruel 
conduct, was the uprightness and mtegrity of the slave I ! But, alas ! 
Avarice is deaf to all arguments except those of self-interest ; it was there- 
fore in vain that £. W. thus pleaded the cause of suflfering virtue; for the 
hardened task-master was inexorable to all his reasonings ; and the poor 
black man and his family remain in bondage, living witnesses to what a 
pitch of obduracy, avarice and self-interest can harden the begirt of roan. 
As nothing that £. W. could say had any effect upon the master, he thought 
it his duty to endeavour to reconcile the poor slave to his hard lot, and to 
persuade him not to leave his wife and family, as it appeared his full dc- 
fermination to have done. In tliis he was more successful ; for the poor 
man concluded to remain with them, and endeavour to bear his burden 
Tfvith patience.*^— 

<* i supped and spent the evening at R. B.*s, at Merion, and observed in 
his yard a negro of an interesting countenance. On inquiring who he was, 
H. *B. informed me, that a few days ago the poor man came up from 
Delaware State, and, at the recommendation of his brother, H. B. had 
taken him into his family for protection. At the same time he related to 
me the following narrative :---Some time since the master of this black 
•lave died, leaving behind him a widow, and one son, a profligate young 
man. As the roaster lay on his death-bed, he called this faithful slave to 
him, and, taking him by the hand, told him that he felt his end was fast 
approaching, and that his mistress would have little to depend upon for 
her support, except what she might be able to make of bis labour ; and 
therefore he begged that he would continue to be faithful to her, after the 
inaster should be laid in the silent grave. In a very short time the master 
died, and the slave continued Ids services t^t hit mistress, and much to her 
satisfaction ; enabling her, for several years, to live comfortably, and 
also to administer to the wants of her profligate son ; so tlmt, under a 
grateful sense of his worth, she determined to make this black man free, 
apd also his family, consisting of a wife and three children. A writing 
fvas accordingly cirawo up, and duly executed, whereby they were aU 
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liberated ; and the happinett of this family, UQd«r these arcamUooM^ 
may be more easily conceived than described. 

" Their industry and sobriety, manifested whilst in bondage, ©ow had 
its full effect ; and all weot on happily and comfortably, until the profligate 
son, before mentioned, who hacl by idleness and drunkenness reduced 
himself to extreme necessity, conceived the cruel plan of invalidating the 
indenture which his mother had executed to give this worthy negro familj 
their liberty ; and actually sold the father, mother, and the three children* 
to a company of Georc;ia slave-dealers who were then in the neighbour- 
liood. They being conscious that tiie young man had no right thus to teik 
the family, had determined to take them away in the d^ad of the oight, to 
preclude the possibility of applying to any magistrate fur protectioi^ 
However, the negro had got some intimation of what was going farwar<|* 
and, in consequence, kept loaded fire-arms in his house, being deteraui»e4 
to shoot any person who should attempt to break into his habitation. 
These precautions being known to the slave^dcalers, they for some tiiue 
did not venture to molest him ; but he and his wife being soon wear.e4 
with living in this s-tate of anxious suspense, consulted a fellow negro, ii^ 
whom they placed confidence, as to their best method of proceeding ; suul 
it was concluded that the whole family should leave that part of the 
country, and settle in Pennsylvania, as soon as possible ; where they woukl 
be out of the reach of the slave-dealers. 

'* No sooner was this deteruiinatioii come to, than their pcrfidioen 
friend, for the sake of a trifling reward, went to the Georgia slave^raden 
to betray the whole family into their hand!» ; and in the nnidJle of the 
night they were seized, bound, and forcibly taken from their cuiufortal4e 
habitation, in order to be put on board a small sloop wiiich lay in the river* 
near at hand. On coming near the river, the poor black man, who b«4 
been placed on horseback behind one of these Georgia men, suddenly 
broke loose, and, leaping from the horse, plunged headlong into the river, 
which he quickly swam across, and, getting into tlie woods, escaped frooi 
his inhuman pursuers. On this occasion, the agitation of the poor wi^ 
and ciiildren was beyond expression ; and to silence the shrieks and crief 
of this miserable family, these unprincipled men beat them iinmervifuUj ; 
and the last whicli the poor negro man saw of this scene, as he 6cd intp 
the woods, was their beating hi& wife upon the head in the mo&t brutal 
manner. To a person who has not been an eye- witness to such scenes, it 
may appear incredible that transactions of so atrocious a nature cuoM 
occur under a form of government like fhatof the United States; but, the 
slavery of the negroes having long since been introduced, the evil co»* 
sequences resulting from it have not yet been rooted out of the sootherq 
States; where a warm climate seems to have enervated both the bodie* 
and the minds of the white inhabitants. It is, however, to the credit of 
the people of Pennsylvania, and the States to the eastward and northward 
of them, that almost every thing in their power has b^eu done, to iiMlocf 
their southern neighbours to reJinquish the infamous and debasing system 
of personal slavery ; and there can be scarcely a doubt, if they persevere 
in their honourable endeavours, tliat they will, in the end, be crowm^ 
with success." 

We bhall leave our readers tp make their own lefleetions 
upon these anecdotes, observing only, that if this Httle vtilanie 
•does not possess all the j^races of composition, it has merits of 
a still higher order, which will be duly appreciated by |hosft 
who prefer simple truth to ornamented fiction. 
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X o say nothing on ihe unlaiiftdness ofwar^ in this laf^ 
Vlispeji^atioii of ** Peace on earth, iuul good wilt lowards men,'* 
VxperienoCj woful experience^ from I he commencement to this 
davT hath shoTvn, hath abiindaiitly evinced, tjotti its ^nex- 
^ecliefice and btefficactfi a»d that^ instead of effecting, it ut- 
terly dcrft*ats lis own piirpnse; as tfhe apostle James dewljf 
^nft em phattcaUy demonstrates in dhap. iv* 1*S— qncrying-^* 
*' f^rom wlience come wars and figfitings? Come thty not 
hcna^j even of your lu^ts tijut war in your members T Ye 
'^UMj add have not; je kitl^ and desire to have, and cannot 
obta L0 ; ye %ht, and warj yet ye have not, becaii^ ye aisle 
ijot; ye askj and reccirc not, bt*ca(ise ye ask amiss, that ye 
*mny ronsnme it upon your hists/* Our btai^^d Saviour and 
'Jtedirmer, whose disckplc James was. Lad Ixforc forbid- 
^!(^n all wars and finfhtings. But that stiff-necked generatJonj 
ifie JeWHj hardened in disobedience and iniquity , would nd£ 
Veceivc Jiiin ; they wen^ so far from listening to his salutary 
'^Tort lines, repro4>fs, and in^ructions, that, even at^et he bad 
Vaised Lazarus froni tbe dead, and performed many other mi- 
rrirlesj they combfned against him ; s*?e John kL 47, 48. 
*' Then gathered the chief priesita and the Pharisees a council^ 
and saidi What do we ? for this man dgi'th many miractefi i 
if we lei him thus alone, all mva will believe on him ; and the 
Romans will come^ and take away both our place and na^ 
tjon/' They penisted In their unWief; they would not de- 
pend on his promise of protect ion and prt^servafion tf they 
belic'ved on him; but ihe^ slew him, and took thesvtoni to 
defend themselves* contrary to his injunctiaii, and conseauenl- 
!y perished with the swunl ; the Romans did come, anu ta^ 
away both their place and nation, according to their own pre- 
diction. Now, 1 would query, if ttic same language hath 
not been held, and the same resistance made, by recourse ta 
t;he sword, by most if not by all nations ever since ; and if 
the effect, the consequence, hath not been the same also to 
rtne after another ? But, to bring it home to our own know- 
ledge, ^Ae iUof^bought experience of the pTeseni day, hath 
not this been the language, the conduct, and catastrophe of* 
every nation that has falten sino- this war was waged ? Thisf 
Certaijity, must be answered m theidfinuntive. A^alft ; Do we 
oun«lvc3 attend more btnctly, more carefully, to these divine 
injun^liQiU thaa ^tuy Jutre done ; though we call him our 
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Lord and lawgiver) and tliey d^ftied him f /Done ^b?e dor 
enemies, bleaa them that curse oSf do good to those that hare 
us^ and pray far them th at d e niitt fully use ii6» and pefseeate 
mV Mat. y.U. I Tearwedo oot; but, ratbcNr, lh^jBe?e?ie 
of 111! tbU, to tlie lltmo^( of our |xiwer. Do we not trarent 
tbn globe in »bips of war, fraught with weapons* ii^trumeotp 
of destruclion prepared f^r i^e^ in pursuit of dominion aiid 
wealth } And are we not too re^rly to plunge a bajoiiet, or a 
dag£rcr, ui(o the bosom €ven of strangers In a stiB^^ land, 
wbcreyer we pk^^ to intrude, if any we find tliat shall daie 
to resist or oppose us, any that we may choose' to styfe our 
rnemirs, whatevTr the prete^Et, though we be the aggressors} 
Tfifit this long hiith been, and continues io be, our praciior 
Ui a nation^ a cli»ud of witnesses in every quarters east and 
%fcst, norUi and southi in the padres of history and with Itr* 
ing voict^^ can and do abundanny tebtify, a1mo^( itmum^ 
raSic are the im(anres. To corulutle : II >ve huve, moreoFrr, 
boeii I he first or chief promoters or instigiilors, of t«m pre* 
sent disastrous and cruel war, nt a most coormous expanse of 
blood and trensiite, and stdl are at the bottom, the Rx>t of 
the evil J (which who can doubt or coiK rover t?) bow then 
can wc, if determihcd to persist, eicpccl long to feurvivr, or to 
escape, the general downfall and ruin ? Possibly we may he 
toflaned to vaunt a while longer, to vilify, to revile, to abW, 
if not to discomfit the enemy, or ihe many that we have made 
bur enemies; just as other empires, kingdoms, and nutioos^ 
or their rulers, have done before us, and are now doing! 

I wish the whole to be seriously and weightily coasiclered, 
inatruly CAff5/tan, not in a sophistical, or wortdly-polititd, 
|N>in( of view. I pn^tend not 1o he a politician ; but, if it be 
not rightly considered, if a change be not made, and things 
iiot regul^ed and conducted in a Christian riptritj^^what tbe 
end, the conclusion of the contest w ill be, I lake not upon me 
io pronounce, gloomy as the pn^pect s^ecms ; it ts in (he 
womb of time. ^^ The lot is cast into the lap, but the whtik 
disposal thereof is of the hoxif-^U is w isc'om is in>cmtalT(t £ 
, There is not, however, a^hiuiow of doubt with me, thai 
nowj in this latter, this Gospel dispensation of pe^ct mid 
good'wiUf wbati*ver the pretension or the profession of fe%toii 
1^ the wodd over, war and fightings ,l(ocdshed<md sbmgk* 
ter, are totally forbidden, and unlawful to Christians. << Ven« 
^eance ip mine^ I will repay, sailh the Lord.*' Rom. xii« 19. 

A LOVBB OM PZACE. 
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Mdge^ by R. H^aimiy Bkhop of Llandajf^ ilk K«8. ' 

Vty' '•* '"""^^ ' -^■• 

rVr |aE aU the nationspf tfs? parth convfrted to the Chnsfian . 
9«ligir>n, ami the irii|ividuiiU t/liiosr lUif ioiiit woin^mbtui mei^ljri 
kilt< teat ChrJsliaiKS, H wouM lit* oHerlv im]K>>siijfu for a slaVd 
Of'i^ar «ri?er to * are a bcwiniiin^, amoiig^l tfiem. Biilj uii^ 
bvp^ily for maiikjrk^ nritlior of tliese evimis is likely soon ttV 
Mteplace j Cbrbtlanity hurh ameiid^Hl the Hvfs jijkI elevated* 
tif» kopr-s of a few imiii'idttftts ; hut his it fully and Tiiiually 
jo^rvilded the bends and councils of prinresj from wliencc are 
the iRMieft of peace aftd war ? ■ 

* The cotiifcik Of princes am xkuxi^j governed ddber bf 't1i<tf 
ptiMQi thetlMfelves, or by*a few.iiidiyiduftb of their own'ii))^ 
pointment; who, being in moat counfri^free from btimali 
iirfifnadvergioli, and the ftur of prnilsftment, 'tO0 fl^iientlj 
iiippoae fhema^ves toperior to A\ control. Men of this stamps 
if thej dd not look upon rdigftm as a hmnan contrivancd^ 
Invtnied bjr statesmen to kee)af the i^orant in awe, aVe'apt (O 
consider its influence fts Hmited to the cmeerm of prhfoit Ufe. 
•The prosperity of the stat^, or, whicli with ikem ii^the ilnhrt^ 
tkimgy ike grdiifieaihrn if ilkeir nmbitioh, or any olber (passioni 
tbey think may be pfosecntedfaj^ all postible means : in public 
transaetions tney.ac|uioi»fedge no jwittcc bot wbat springs 
from utilUjff a jd is rq^lat^ thereby. There can be ut^ 
doubt that ii dividnab with^ prigciples such as thesr ore noi 
Christiane. 1 hey may be potent princes j experienced iiate9* 
Viem^ ul'le generals ^ hut ihry utq vol Chri^iam. 

Christiuuity, in ll^ re^afdii, steps beyond the narrow hounds 
of national adv^ma/rc in quL^t of untvTr&ai good. It docs 
not encoiirHgc partictikr palrioti^m in opposition togoirral 
benignity ; of pronspt m lo lg?e ojxt country at ihe r£p<jii« 
of^^li^ integrity, or alUiw us to indulge our Lds>ton5 lo the 
detriment of Ihmisands. It looks uinm all ihe htim^iti r^ce m 
^hiidreii of the frame father, and nihlies them c^ual ble^Bings ; 
in ordering us to do good, to love na brethren, to forgive in* 
juries, and to ^t^dy jxace^ il quik annihilates the du>pobittan 
tor martial glory ^ and utterly debases the pomp of ^ar. 

Brayeand untoitnnate i^Iunders! (tbe CorMcan^) >c stem- 
med lor a time the torrecif of tyranny, in hopes thai some of 
the stales of Europe would have enal>Ud you to n^jel it with 
snecess. Ye ^hed with ardour your be>t blood at ihesfirine 
of frsedom* Overpowered at leogth, despoudiug and deserving 
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4tKt Mttraci from a Sennof. ^ the Muhiop <ff tldniajf'i 

us$ist9ft % vfr^o. 

Was it the spirit cf Chrisfianity which doiribrned in 



Hfltufal uiiion three of tbe must powerful soverei^ ill Entaa^ 
{tod indiicail tbeiu^to jdw avd <Actuat<9 thff ifittiRpilmdlM 
of Pok^ ?^Wie.ouEstiir^ imid no atlenUoa either i^ C^iBk^ 
or Bol$iia i-^we either httAjpot adispqsiiiQiij orwen^iMl iQ# 
cofidiliopi :'^tre i^eie bj eoiM mts$m vf other prevented iim^ 
ftfioding tfortjh $he protecioEs 4Q|f iho^ tw6 d^Voled cooMriesl 
Qttier uajUoot^ my be in it Ufce sit^ioQ with reftp^ct to mt 
€nd ^ JfW arUtf^ ptinees of ib^ c^UhUn^t tt'Ao look upm 
t^rp$iopt$ fU Hrfitalprpperf^^ iheir kii^doms u$ priimit €siaio$$ 
ininisitrs as stewards ^ anS standing armies as ttUkcttn-s rflfmt, 
rtfiis^ rmy wmpife togeUlifit to amnUuiate tkfi liitUremaMng 
ttberty of Europe j ami jet pmprjTe 4 balw^ <lf di:^polilRi 
amoii^ ihetdselves. " 4 " • ' ' 

Wfis it the spirit ot Cbr4slJeiHtj y^Wk bus, mfmiMed Hot 
Afrkmi but European prmc^ to traAo i« Uoo^ tfi make 4 
^^ ofthf htiuht^y ^tkewfoo/pki iOifa^UiMs QfA\ wbetol 
Vi^ U tbat fr^aji, tUo iiobkfil of 1hj|^ tcptq^Mri^ Wlik»i C4o M^ 
^^ tbe dignity of bss ii^or<i bec0ni« so d»tf to^etsefy^iat 
flf guoi^nif j^ as to fnnrder (bo6|E» who tieVi^tf iqjii^ binii or bi$ 
fmnjUy, JKimergaare vbim or bi^^^wl^ iKi0c«^an c^ sttpo^l * 

I hApe H will not be tbnuglktl&d<><xA^fo batfe spdkr n Wtd 
fl^ly oonc^mine soch practice of aovereign 'j^rtiices, as ap^ 
bear to be whdU/ repi^nant to that'GkMpel b^ which, and 
bjr irhich alone, they and we must IdoK 9br sahration and 
eternal lUe.— -Tbe boor tn^iy ^ at hand to come of us, it can*^ 
liot'-be fact off from any, when this tmnendoiis iruth w3lt^ 
better nnderstood. In the blean tihii^, it is oar Special duty 
ko repmsent the rights df Iwfmmity as of far more Tilqe thrt 
the acts of sovereignty ; ih$ laws of Christianity as &r.inoc4 
isacTtd than the customs of iiM Mfidety* ' ? 

' This jon wiB think is phin speaking. The *p&oe ^roiii 
wbtch It is spekenr reqtdfes phtin speaking at alrtimes. On H 
day espaciany dT solrain hnmiUatian for our^ sins; you irouRI 
Mt'«spect to hear any laz^ teniporizing prtndtpfek oS roo ra B K j. 
from the pulpit. Alas ! iet us speak as pbrinly as we dan, w« 
bare no ^i^reat exijeclatton of beii^ regarded. Sel/Uitiess hsiu 
banldied honostf ; and Cfarbthnihr, becanse it wiR not tradAe 
lb our passions and iiiterests, Ims^obl i|ll its hold 0^ onV &)i^ 
sciences.-— No. V. in fiil. riiL, published by himttelf in 1768. 
«4rSoU by T. Brans; i^alemoiler Row. - ' ^: ' 
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